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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is now obvious to those who care to exercise their faculties 
that the meeting at the beginning of July between the Emperor 
A Histori of Russia and the German Emperor at Baltic Port 
istoric 

Meeting was very far from being the conventional cere- 

monial affair which Royal and Imperial gatherings 
occasionally are. It marked an epoch in international relations 
and finally put a stopper on the incredible nonsense by which 
we have been afflicted, especially in the more ignorant and 
emotional section of the British Press as to the Triple Entente 
between Russia, France and Great Britain, and the relations 
between those three associated Powers and the members of the 
Triple Alhance which equally perform their part in main- 
taining the equilibrium of forces in Europe if that phrase be 
preferred to our old friend the Balance of Power. There is no 
objection whatever to the members of either combination culti- 
vating friendly and neighbourly relations with one another, 
always provided that no negotiation is entered upon incompatible 
with their primary and prior obligations to co-operate on all 
vital matters and to stand together in the time of storm and 
stress which may come like a thief in the night. Every student 
of Bismarck is aware of the immense importance he attached 
to the maintenance of the historic dynastic relations with the 
Eastern Neighbour, even though that did not prevent his giving 


Russia the worst possible advice at critical junctures and 
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encouraging her to dissipate her strength outside Europe. Russia 
on her side, for geographical reasons and from conservative 
instincts, necessarily attaches great importance to the preservation 
of cordia! relations with her western neighbour, and none of 
his predecessors have been more skilful or successful than 
Nicholas II. in pursuing that object. Russia’s attitude towards 
Germany is founded upon self-respect. She politely but firmly 
refuses to be provoked by threatening demonstrations into 
drawing the sword in subordinate causes. At the same time 
at several decisive moments in recent years she has played a 
powerful part in keeping the peace of Europe, by taking her 
stand with the western nations when aggressive Powers looked 
like getting out of hand. At the moment Russia is on good terms 
with Germany, perhaps on less good terms with the Dual Monarchy 
for reasons to be sought rather in Vienna than in St. Petersburg, 
while she is on exceptionally friendly terms with Italy, towards 
whom the Russian Government and the Russian Press have 
adopted a benevolent attitude, during a war which has meant much 
more to Italy than seems to have been realised in some quarters, 
where an intelligent view might have been expected to prevail. 


Russia’s prestige in Europe to-day censtitutes a striking 
tribute to the moderation and sagacity of her diplomacy, 
and it might have been imagined that all professed 
friends of peace would acknowledge the manifest 
services she has rendered the civilised world at a 
time of acute internal difficulties, when, moreover, her national 
defences are being thoroughly overhauled and reorganised. 
At Baltic Port the general European situation was discussed 
between official Russia and official Germany—the Emperors being 
accompanied by their principal Ministers—and as a consequence 
the remarkable communiqué was issued by the two Governments 
which we quoted last month, and which we re-quote as peculiarly 
germane to the present situation, for it should go far to calm 
the nerves of excitable journalists here and elsewhere—particu- 
larly here, where Cocoa seems to go to the head. After describing 
“the particularly cordial character” of the meeting between 
the two Emperors, while the exchange of views between the 
accompanying statesmen “exhibited afresh the firm resolve 
to maintain the time-honoured traditions which exist between 
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the two countries” the joint communiqué proceeded, “ there 
could be no question either of new agreements (Abmachungen), 
because there was no particular occasion for them, or of pro- 
ducing alterations of any kind in the grouping of the European 
Powers, the value of which for the maintenance of equilibrium 
and of peace has already been proved (deren Wert fiir die 
Aufrechterhaltung des Gleichgewichts und des Friedens sich 
bereits erprobt hat).”” In other words, Russia publicly and formally 
acknowledged the value of the Triple Alliance in maintaining 
the equilibrium and peace of Europe, while Germany on her 
side returned the compliment by paying similar homage to the 
efficacy of the Triple Entente—both Governments agreeing 
that there was no necessity for any alteration in the present 
grouping of the Powers. Those Englishmen who make up in 
noise what they lack in numbers, in their frantic efforts to be more 
German than the Germans, and to whom the very phrase 
“Triple Entente ”’ is like a red rag to a bull, have had the ground 
cut from under their feet by their Potsdam patrons who, so far 
from resenting the existence of the Triple Entente, officially 
hail it as a valuable factor in maintaining the Balance of Power. 
As we do not take our marching orders from Berlin we do not 
over-rate the importance of this declaration. We should be 
equally strong upholders of the Triple Entente even though 
Potsdam thundered against it. We have never believed in dancing 
to the piping of the German Emperor, and whenever British 
policy has been influenced by German suggestion the consequences 
have been disastrous to everybody except Germany. 


ENGLISHMEN have never quarrelled with Germany because of her 
membership of the Triple Alliance. Germans have no jot or 
tittle of excuse for quarrelling with us because of 
as Minh our association with France and Russia. But 
Certs the point we are on for the moment is that the 
German Emperor and his Ministers went out of 
their way at Baltic Port to recognise the present grouping of the 
Powers as conducive to peace. There is nothing extraordinary 
in this attitude. Wilhelm II. is in the position of Frankenstein, 
in that he has called into being a monster he cannot always 
control, namely the Pan-German Patriot, who wants to eat an 
Englishman for breakfast,a Frenchman for lunch and a Russian 
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for supper. Last year, as the result of severe and strenuous 
stoking, the patriotic pot almost boiled over and there would 
undoubtedly have been a catastrophe but for the steadfast and 
robust attitude of the Triple Entente. It is anything but a 
disadvantage to Pacific Germany to be able to call Warlike 
Germany’s attention to the continued solidarity of powerful 
neighbours, whose union and strength afford the only serious 
guarantee for the preservation of the peace of Europe. And 
if Englishmen imagine that the consolidation of the friendship 
between Russia, France and this country is resented in Austria- 
Hungary or in Italy they only show their ignorance, because these 
Powers are by no means anxious to find themselves plunged into 
an Armageddon by the fire-eaters of Berlin of whom that 
dangerous young man the German Crown Prince is now the 
acknowledged leader. Since Baltic Port there has been a 
decided diplomatic detente, and though with so much gun- 
powder lying about in so many places, with such nervous 
excitement in some capitals, and with so many restless unsatisfied 
ambitions, no man in his senses can feel extravagantly optimistic, 
there is some improvement in the relations between the Great 
Powers. The chief point of danger lies in this country, owing 
to Ministerial efforts to provoke a civil war in Ireland which are 
regarded with as much dismay by our friends as with delight by 
our enemies, to our deplorable military weakness which dis- 
qualifies us from playing our proper part, and to our scandalously 
inadequate naval policy, upon which we most earnestly hope the 
Opposition will take the offensive directly Parliament meets, 
in the spirit of the noble appeal which the greatest of living 
soldiers, Lord Roberts, has issued to his countrymen (Norwich, 
September 23) on the eve of his eightieth birthday. 


THE Opposition can no longer afford to dally with the question 
of National Defence, and Mr. Bonar Law’s splendid speech on 
the general question before the recess encourages 
us to hope that the subject will at last be taken 
up in earnest and the Government seriously called 
to account for its disgraceful attempts to organise disaster by sea 
and land. The Haldanes, the Seelys, the Fishers, the McKennas, 
the Churchills, and the other charlatans who have been allowed to 
play ducks and drakes with our national security, have hitherto 
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been let off much too cheaply. As regards the Navy it is un- 
necessary for us to say a single word after the admirable article on 
“Mr. Borden’s Opportunity” published elsewhere. As regards 
the Army, Lord Roberts rightly complains that the people are not 
told the truth by the politicians, and both political Parties are 
to blame because, though one has the responsibility of action, the 
other has the power of criticism which has not been adequately 
employed. As Lord Roberts says: ‘“‘ What those leaders have 
got to understand is, that the responsibility of whatever calamity 
may befall this country, on account of our military weakness, 
will rest upon them—upon the statesmen who have been our 
rulers ever since the war in South Africa demonstrated how great 
was our need for a more efficient Army. They have systematically 
neglected to take warning from the lessons of that war.” Since 
the historic meeting at Baltic Port which helped to remove 
arricre pensées both the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente 
have become further consolidated. Vienna and Berlin have been 
in continuous communication and Austrian Ministers have 
personally conferred with German Ministers upon matters of 
common interest. Moreover Germany, who at one time feared 
that the Dual Monarchy and Italy would make better allies for 
herself if they were not too friendly with one another, is now 
working overtime to strengthen the ties between Vienna and 
Rome, so that she may rely upon the whole naval forces of the 
Triple Alliance when the hour sounds, and there are few to dispute 
that it will be Germany who will enjoy the initiative in sounding 
the hour. The Triple Alliance comes up for renewal next year, 
when Germany hopes for a revision in her favour embracing the 
Mediterranean, and it would be superfluous to point out that we 
are materially assisting her in attaining that object by our 
lamentable conduct in withdrawing all British battleships from 
a sea which has been the scene of some of our greatest triumphs, 
and where we have reigned supreme for many generations. 


Nor has the Triple Entente been idle. The visit of the gifted 
French Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, to Russia was universally 
regarded as an exceptionally important event 
which was admittedly attended by the happiest 
results. It appears to have coincided with the 
completion of the naval arrangements of France and her ally 
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in the unfortunate event of hostilities, and it was followed by the 
visit of a brilliant delegation from Russia to the French autumn 
manceuvres which impressed foreign experts more than ever. 
Not the least significant feature of the fraternisation of France 
and Russia at the time of M. Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg 
was the presence of the British Ambassador at the family banquet 
—an outward and visible sign of the intimacy of the three Powers. 
Among other noteworthy events is the foregathering of the 
British and Russian Fleets in the Baltic, which was of a most 
cordial character and derives enhanced significance from Russia’s 
wise and welcome decision to build a big fleet, which is urgently 
demanded by the very rapid and menacing expansion of com- 
petitive navies. As regards the Dardanelles much saner views 
prevail in England, and all men of sense recognise the absurdity 
of trying to coop up a great and friendly Power like Russia in 
the Black Sea. Then we have the momentous decision of the 
French Government to concentrate its main Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, where it will afford a valuable counterpoise to neigh- 
bouring navies which are springing up lke mushrooms in the 
night, and when ultimately Russia joins naval hands with her 
ally, the Mediterranean situation will be eased, though Englishmen 
cannot help feeling that while other Powers are making great 
and patriotic sacrifices and leaving little or nothing to chance, 
British Ministers are reducing this country to the ignoble réle 
of an impotent spectator. 


THE flying visit of M. Sazonoff, the distinguished Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to this country, where he arrived on September 
M. Sazonoff’s=”” is recognised as a European event ot the 
Visit utmost importance. It brings into contact the 

Ministers of two countries upon whose continued 
cordial co-operation immense issues depend. We do not believe 
in beating about the bush in foreign affairs any more than in 
home affairs, though certain reticences are desirable. We have 
no ambition to join the guessing competition as to the schedule 
of subjects that may be discussed between M. Sazonoff and Sir 
Edward Grey, or the solutions at which they are likely to arrive 
as regards, for instance, the thorny problem of Persia, the question 
of Tibet, the Chinese Loan, the Italo-Turkish War, and other 
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current topics. We agree with the Morning Post (September 23) 
that the main subject of discussion between British and Russian 
statesmen should be the European situation. 


If they are agreed about that they can go on to consider the balance of Asia. 
But to discuss Asia apart from Europe would be as useless as to discuss the 
relations of the earth to Jupiter and Mars without taking account of the Sun. 
Russian policy, we imagine, resembles British policy in this, that to each 
Government and to each nation the fate of her extra-European Empire depends 
upon the fate of her European territories ; that her position in the world depends 
on her position in Europe, and that so long as she is secure in Europe she 
can have no insuperable difficulty in the development of her extra-European 
possessions, 


If they are agreed upon the main point, the Russian and British 
Ministers should have no difficulty in settling other matters. 
That is the A B C and X Y Z of Anglo-Russian relations and 
the intelligent portion of this country must exert itseli to blanket 
our Russophobes who—partly from Asiatic prepossessic ns, and 
partly because we have a clique of cranks, the existence of which 
we cannot explain to any foreigner—make, it their business 
to be the friends of our enemies and the enemies of our friends. 
At the present time they are congenially engaged in waging 
a newspaper vendetta against Russia simply and solely because 
she has ceased to be a hostile Power. This latter clique—we 
are not for the moment thinking of our Asiatics who have genuine 
solicitude about our position in Asia, though a total lack of 
political perspective—are merely using Persia as a stalking- 
horse, as may be gathered from what we all know to be the 
fact, namely, that if Germany occupied the position of Russia 
towards Persia, we should hear no more of Persia than we do 
about Prussian Poland, where children have been flogged for 
saying the Lord’s Prayer in their native tongue, without exciting 
any sympathy whatsoever from Cocoadom. 


Tue absurdity and insincerity of many of our Persian cranks 
may be measured by their passionate desire to crush the aspira- 


: tions of Ulster and hand over this splendid 
Inconsistent 


Cueniian nationality to the devilish rule of the Devlins 
and the Dillons. They are persons with a kink 
in their composition, of no weight in the country, though they 
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possess unlimited powers of screaming and the run of the neurotic 
Press. Possibly they may be set off against Russian Anglophobes, 
who are engaged in precisely the same crusade against the 
Russian Foreign Minister for having any truck with Great 
Britain in Persia as our cranks are carrying on against Sir 
Edward Grey, who is entitled to the support of all patriotic 
Englishmen for the courage with which he has stood up to this 
embittered and vindictive clique, and for the services he has 
rendered in effecting the notable improvement in Anglo-Russian 
relations which is welcomed by every lover of peace in Europe. 
How far German diplomatists may actually have inspired our 
Potsdam Press to attack Anglo-Russian co-operation in Persia 
we cannot say, but the cessation of such co-operation and the 
resumption of former feuds would confer no benefit upon Persia, 
as the whole country would relapse into chaos and would be 
speedily overrun by Russia from North to South. Such a 
collapse would undoubtedly bring valuable grist to the German 
mill, and that is why the Anglo-Persian Committee is regarded 
as a pro-German intrigue rather than as a pro-Persian movement. 
M. Sazonoff has had the opportunity of ascertaining how anxious 
are all parties who count in this country to develop the friendly 
relations now happily subsisting between his country and ours, 
and, in the not improbable event of an early change of Govern- 
ment, it is satisfactory to know that our cranks would be still more 
heavily sat on, while the policy of the Triple Entente would 
be developed to its logical conclusion and that great Defensive 
Pact would acquire its proper place in the councils of Europe. 


Ir anything could stop the Rake’s Progress and recall his 
Majesty’s Ministers to some sense of responsibility and to some 
Ulster conception of the catastrophe towards which 

they are precipitating this unfortunate country at 
the bidding of the Molly Maguires, it would be the series of extra- 
ordinarily impressive demonstrations, secular and spiritual, now 
being held in loyal Ulster under the inspiring leadership of Sir 
Edward Carson. That it should be necessary for the cream of 
our population, who have probably contributed more than any 
other section of the community to the creation and development 
of the British Empire, to meet in solemn conclave and to affix 
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their names to Covenants mutually pledging one another to refuse 
to be thrust out of the United Kingdom and placed under the 
heel of their enemies and our enemies, is one of the most humiliat- 
ing episodes in the history of this or any other country. Perfidious 
Albion was long a byword abroad; possibly we may imagine 
because we were so crafty in protecting our interests, but English- 
men must ask themselves to what level have they sunk that they 
should tolerate the existence of a Government founded on an 
open, unblushing, corrupt conspiracy—between a gang of needy- 
greedy forensic adventurers, headed by the unconscionable 
Asquith and a group of traitorous Irishmen nourished and sus- 
tained by foreign subsidies, who have always been in league with 
every enemy of this country—to disrupt the United Kingdom 
and establish a Kruger Government within striking distance of the 
heart of the Empire. And Great Britain leaves Ulster to defeat 
a blow aimed at usas much asat her! Meanwhile a canting hypo- 
critical, despicable and mendacious Press under the control of 
multi-millionaires who on their own economic theories are engaged 
inenriching themselves at the expense of the public, turns its gutter 
squirts upon the Ulster leaders, who are alternately reviled as 
traitors for contemplating resistance to an Act of Parliament 
and as cowards for refusing to do so. That Ulster would over- 
come her enemies and our enemies we have never had any shadow 
of doubt, since Sir Edward Carson became her chosen leader and 
serious steps began to be taken last year to organise a Provisiona 
Government, in the event of the miscalled Imperial Parliament 
attempting to kick Ulster out of the United Kingdom in pur- 
suance of their policy of “ toeing the line” to Messrs. Redmond 
and Patrick Ford. The events of the past month have but served 
to confirm that conviction, which we gladly observe is now shared 
by very many persons who were recently disposed to discount 
the preparations of Ulster as so much bluff, while those who took 
them seriously and declared that Ulster held the key to the 
position were ridiculed by superior persons. Once contemptuous 
organs are singing a very different tune now, and are vieing with 
one another in emphasising the significance of Ulster’s attitude, 
and not the least of her triumphs is the conversion of the Unionist 


mugwump. 
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THE omens grow day by day more auspicious; Midlothian is 
regarded as sealing the doom of the Coalition, and Radicals are 
The Co venant towing up the sponge in all directions, while 
the Nation is actually whining for a referendum on 
Home Rule, which has become the old man of the sea of the 
Cabinet. This does not mean that Members of Parliament will 
not fight hard for a continuance of the salaries which they voted 
themselves last year, or that Ministers will not cling like limpets 
to the Treasury Bench. But it does mean that a contest between 
a nationality prepared to make every sacrifice for what men and 
women hold most dear and a sordid self-seeking cabal can only 
end one way. We need not describe the wonderful scenes in the 
North of Ireland, where Sir Edward Carson has made a triumphal 
progress from one historic spot to another, because they have 
been vividly depicted in the Unionist Press, nor need we epitomise 
the moving sermons or the stirring speeches in which these great 
meetings have been addressed, though in passing we cannot resist 
expressing our gratitude to Mr. F. E. Smith for giving up a hard- 
earned holiday in order to associate himself, and what is even 
more important to associate the Unionist Party in whose name 
on this question he speaks, with the people of Ulster, to whom he 
has given pledges which will not be repudiated by any of his col- 
leagues. Ulster is making history which will live for all time, and 
as we are reminded by a correspondent of the Times no more 
elquent tribute has been paid to that nationality than by Lord 
Rosebery nearly a year ago (Edinburgh, November 1): “He 
loved Highlanders and he loved Lowlanders, but, when he came 
to the branch of their race which had been grafted on to the Ulster 
stem he took off his hat with veneration and with awe. They 
were without exception the toughest, the most dominant, the 
most irresistible race that existed in the universe.” The idea of 
placing such a people under the Molly Maguires would be merely 
comic were its consequences not so tragic to the United Kingdom. 
For that reason Ulster has earned the undying gratitude of all 
British patriots for the gravity with which she has met a cynical 
conspiracy. In the noble words used by Mr. Bonar Law on his 
visit to Belfast at Easter she will save herself by her exertions and 
England by her example. The present Ulster movement culminates 
with the signing of the Covenant on Ulster day (September 28). 
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THE Dundee Advertiser, which is presumably inspired by the 
Dundee Windbag, asserts that Ministers are about to resume 
_ their favourite game of post, one result of which 
Mystery will be the exit of Mr. Herbert Samuel from the 

Post Office. It is not our statement but the sug- 
gestion of a Radical contemporary. To those of us who have 
interested themselves in the affaire Marconi it would cause no sur- 
prise should Mr. Samuel decide to shirk facing the music on the 
reassembling of Parliament. Whatever view may be taken of 
what amounts to a public scandal there can be no doubt as to the 
ineptitude of the Postmaster-General, who has gratuitously got 
the Government into a hideous mess which somebody will have to 
clean up. Fortunately it is not a party question, and those who 
desire to probe the matter to the bottom cannot be accused of 
being animated by mere prejudice against Ministers, because 
faithful Radical members, like Sir Henry Norman—who, if we 
remember aright, was the organiser of the Budget League in 
1909—have been as insistent as Unionists in scrutinising the 
questionable conduct of the Government, and they are entitled to 
share the credit of preventing the Samuel-Isaacs Arrangement 
from being hustled through Parliament by the usual methodsin 
the dog-days of August. We have gained a temporary respite 
from the creation of a vast monopoly of wireless telegraphy, 
which might prove as incalculably disastrous to public interests as 
the preliminaries have proved profitable to private and particular 
interests. The National Review has in this matter followed in the 
footsteps of the Outlook, and but for the exposure contained in 
Mr. W. R. Lawson’s series of searching articles in the Outlook, and 
Major Archer-Shee’s pertinent and unanswered inquiries in the 
Times, we should in all probability have remained as ignorant 
as other people, because for some unfathomable reason the 
question, though of the highest importance, has been practically 
left alone by the London Press. Should not its natural inquisitive- 
ness be turned in this direction ? Last month we published a short 
paper by Major Archer-Shee which has attracted considerable 
attention and opened a good many eyes to the gravity of the issues 
involved, and we trust that on the meeting of Parliament, both 
Houses will interest themselves in the matter, and that the 
Committee promised by the Prime Minister will be properly 
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constituted and will investigate the whole story as re-told in the 
striking article of Mr. Lawson which follows these notes. Our 
contributor has made this question his own. 


Ir is a matter of comment that so far nothing approaching an 
answer has been attempted, on behalf of the parties involved, 
which is all the more surprising as among them 
are to be found persons whose activities are 
rarely at rest and whose tongues are never silent. 
In a powerful article (September 14) the Spectator, which dis- 
cusses the question without any prejudice whatsoever, strongly 
supported Major Archer-Shee’s demand, urging “a full and careful 
inquiry,’ and while declining “to believe for a moment that 
either Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Samuel has lent himself consciously 
to any sort of secret financial manceuvre for the enrichment of 
friends,” our contemporary added “ that they should both have 
been outwitted by shrewd men of business is, of course, always 
possible in such a case. Sir Henry Norman pointed out in the 
House of Commons that an enormous rise in Marconi shares had 
occurred through the publication by the Marconi Company of their 
version of their proposed contract with the Government. It is 
difficult to prevent a business Company from using negotiations 
with a Government in this way.” But surely it is the business of 
any intelligent Government to prevent negotiations from being 
exploited for the enrichment of private promoters, and it surely 
would have been easy to stop the issue of statements by the 
Marconi Company as to the arrangements with the Government if 
they were inaccurate, while if they were accurate the proper 
place for their production was Parliament. But Parliament 
seems to be growing of less and less account in the transaction of 
national business. We should not complain if the business were 
well transacted, but in nine cases out of ten, and the present case 
is a conspicuous instance, it is deplorably bungled. The Spectator 


adds that 


probably the presence of Mr. Isaacs (brother of Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney 
General and Cabinet Minister) on the Board of the Company made no difference 
one way or the other. As, however, stories about the Marconi gamble have a 
wide circulation in the city and elsewhere, the Liberal Party, if they consent to 
the appointment of a select Committee, will no doubt see the desirability of 
referring to it also some questions under this head. The Ministers themselves 
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would, of course, be glad of the opportunity to kill all unfair personal charges. 
This is essentially a matter for the Liberal Party itself. No self-respecting 
party should allow what are at the best charges of negligence and weak 
compliance in financial affairs against members of the Cabinet to pass un- 
challenged. Every Member of the Party should guard the reputation of 
Ministers as his own. No inquiry can be too full in such a case, because 
nothing is more important to public life than that it should be impossible for 
stories of private interests being mingled with public poliey to attach themselves 
to a British Government. 


Tat Ministers have no one to thank but themselves for the 
highly disagreeable things which are thought and said about 
Cabinet’ those who should resemble Cesar’s wife goes 
abinet’s 

Quandary without saying, and, although they have been let 

off cheaply so far by the Opposition and by the 
Press, they are already in a very tight place, which will become very 
much tighter when the country fully realises what has already 
happened. As the Belfast Newsletter (September 14) observes: 
“A veritable thunderstorm is gathering round the head of the 
Government on the question of the Marconi Agreement. The 
debate in the House of Commons, which will mark the opening of 
the Session, will be both bitter and candid. When the Marconi 
system was first developed in this country Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment took care to prevent the creation of a private monopoly. 
Mr. Herbert Samuel is accused of having given away the valuable 
possession of an open market for rival wireless services... . 
Strong feeling . . . has been roused in the City and the matter 
will have to be probed to the bottom.” While the Western 
Morning News observes: “The seeds of the death of the Govern- 
ment may be found to lurk in the public anger which exists over 
the Marconi Agreement. The debate which must take place early 
in the sittings on this transaction will be marked by a good deal of 
plain talk. Major Archer Shee has put the case against the 
Agreement very ably in the current issue (September) of the 
National Review.” On such transactions Front Benchers are 
usually apt to deal ultra tenderly with one another, but we trust 
that the present occasion may prove an exception to the general 
rule and that the official Opposition will insist, as it is in a position 
to do, that the principal questions raised by the Outlook and 
recapitulated in Mr. Lawson’s contribution to this number shall 
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be investigated without fear or favour, and if there has been any 
hanky-panky Front Bench Freemasonry should not be enlisted to 
protect the delinquents. We live under the harrow of a Govern- 
ment of the loftiest pretensions and the lowest practices of any 
Government which has ever mismanaged our affairs, and it is high 
time that the country should know what manner of men our 
Ministers really are. Possibly we may be prejudiced against 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, but an immense and ever-increasing 
number of their fellow countrymen are equally prejudiced, and if 
their consciences and their record are clear on this question, they 
stand to lose nothing from a thorough inquiry, any attempt to 
shirk or burke which will naturally tend to confirm the conviction 
that there is something discreditable to conceal. 


As our readers are aware, we have long regarded the Master 
of Elibank as one of the most precious assets of the Unionist 

. : Party, but his full value was only disclosed 
the past month, when he was 
in handing over to Unionism what had hitherto been univer- 
sally regarded as an impregnable Radical stronghold. It is a 
somewhat sordid story, which throws a sinister sidelight on the 
aims, ideals and aspirations of the “ great, wise and eminent” 
personages who nowadays adorn the Treasury Bench, which 
may be succinctly summarised in the expressive trans-Atlantic 
term ‘“‘ Boodle.” It is enough to make Mr. Gladstone turn in 
his grave that his successor in the representation of Midlothian— 
Chief Whip of the great and glorious Liberal Party avowedly 
living for the purpose of promoting the interests of the masses 
against the classes—should suddenly stagger the public and 
paralyse his party at the very crisis of its fortunes by announcing 
his withdrawal from political life to an opulent position on the 
Board of an oil magnate, where he is reputed to receive a salary 
of £6000 a year! What would Mr. Gladstone have said had any 
Chief Whip of his even hinted at such an ignominious exit from 
politics ? And to add insult to injury, the Master of Elibank 
(or should we say Oilybank ?) becomes a hereditary peer. Does 
not this episode justify the general public in taking the lowest 
possible view of politicians and in regarding them, whatever 
class they may belong to, as largely consisting of charlatans 
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who, under cover of high pretensions, are simply looking out 
for a fat billet? It will be remembered that, with a singular. 
inability to grasp the actualities of the situation, the Master 
of Oilybank—henceforward to be known as Lord Murray— 
in the first instance advised, or rather ordered, Midlothian to 
return the Labour candidate, and as that cock would not fight, 
he forthwith summoned them to return the Radical. But after 
a long and strenuous campaign the electorate decided to/do 
neither, and returned the Unionist candidate by the small but 
sufficient majority of thirty-two, the figures being: 


Major Hope(U.) ‘ 6021 
Mr. A. Shaw(R.). ‘ 5989 
Provost Brown (Lab.) 2413 


Ministerial organs have made their usual childish efforts to 
explain away the conversion of a Radical majority of 3000 into 
a Unionist majority of thirty, and by adding the votes polled by 
the Labour candidate to those of the Radical they paraded “a 
great Progressive victory.’ But the crux of the present 
political situation lies in the fact that, although many Labour 
Members of Parliament are the “tame cats” of the Ministry, 
the Labour Party in the constituencies is growing increasingly 
restive at the servility of their “Leaders,” and refuses to 
continue coalescing with the Coalition. 


THE figures of the Midlothian election confirm the view of these 
unfortunate three-cornered contests consistently held in these 

pages—namely, that at the present juncture a 
aiden Labour candidate diverts a great number of votes 
from the regular Opposition, in some cases saving the seat for 
the Government, in others keeping down the Unionist majority, 
as in the present instance, the figures of which should be 
compared with recent by-elections in Manchester and Ilkeston, 
where there was a straight fight between the two parties 
and consequently large increases in the Unionist poll. In 
the absence of Provost Brown, Major Hope would probably 
have secured a majority of at least 2000, and for this obvious 
reason, that the intervention of a Labour candidate divides the 
anti-Ministerial vote, affording as it does the man “agin the 
Government” two choices: (1) the Unionist, (2) the Labour 
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candidate; while all supporters of the Government concentrate 
on the Radical. Where there is no Labour candidate, on the 
other hand, the’ opponents of the Government have no choice 
but to support the Unionist. Labour Members may “ove 
the Government for what they hope to get out of it, but 
Labour voters loathe the Government, and their hatred takes the 
positive if ineffective form of running hostile candidates, and 
men who have reached this stage will under no circumstances 
vote for the Government nominee. We do not profess to lay 
down a universal law, but this is unquestionably a temporary 
truth. Major Hope would have polled a very large proportion 
of the votes wasted on Provost Brown, while Mr. Shaw would 
have secured but few had the Labour candidate stood aside. 
On these occasions the Westminster Gazette is always entertaining, 
throwing Punch completely in the shade, and in the same issue 
(September 13) it republished a special message from Mr. 
Lloyd George claiming the Midlothian election as, inter alia, 
a triumph for Welsh Disestablishment, and a letter from a 
* Liberal Midlothian Elector” explaining that he had voted for 
Provost Brown as “many of us are tired of academic questions 
like Welsh Disestablishment, and we wish to see the Govern- 
ment dealing with matters that really touch the lives of the 
people.” So we can pay our money and take our choice as to 
the real explanation of an incident which has struck terror to 
the heart of the Cabinet and greatly stimulated the leakage of 
votes from the Radical Party. We sincerely trust that the 
desperate efforts of the Liberal and Labour mandarins to patch 
up their quarrel and avoid third candidates may be successful, 
as the Unionist Party will be able to gain a great many seats 
where their prospects are at present compromised by the splitting 
of the anti-Government vote. 


THE Windbag of Dundee (Mr. Churchill) was the first Radical to 
hoist the white flag after Midlothian, which knocked all the gas 
, out of him, or rather out of his turgid typewriter. 
Witdher He had been basking in the limelight with the 

aid of the Enchantress—the magnificent floating 

hotel which a grateful country and an impoverished taxpayer 
places at his disposal—which had been perambulating the east 
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coast during the “‘ Gooseberry Season” so as to afford copy to the 
Churchill Press which daily and dutifully recorded the Windbag’s 
dull and trivial itinerary. The watery pilgrimage was to cul- 
minate in the much neglected city of Dundee, which hospitably 
received and returned the Windbag after his ignominious exit 
from Manchester—an incident which an ever increasing number 
of Dundonians are anxious to see repeated. In fact, his position 
was deemed so critical even before Midlothian that September 
electioneering had become necessary, and the Windbag was duly 
billed to discharge speeches on the two successive nights following 
the Midlethian election, when the more ignorant Radicals 
expected to celebrate a mighty triumph—for which it is 
alleged their placards were already printed. These wearisome 
orations consisted of the usual elaborate fustian, inordinately 
reported in the Churchill Press as the last word in statesmanship, 
but they fell as flat as pancakes, and their net result was to increase 
the general Radical slump, one utterance being interpreted as 
indicating a coming stampede of rats from the sinking ship 
H.M.S. Coalition. After announcing one night that there would 
be no General Election before 1915, and that the Government 
“have every intention of using to the full the power given 
us by the electors at the last General Election, and to use 
that power to carry out the purposes for which it was bestowed,” 
that they would not be affected by split votes at by-elections 
or snap divisions or Tory abuse “from executing our com- 
mission to the full, and carrying into law and into effect in 
the lifetime of the present Parliament the Home Rule Bill and 
other great measures for which the Liberal Party has laboured 
valiantly and long,’ the Windbag devoted a second speech to 
knocking the bottom out of the Home Rule Bill, and abundantly 
justifying, if any justification were required, the attitude of 
loyal Ulster. 


Tue Windbag can’t even run straight from one day to another, 
and though we fully appreciate the momentary convenience of a 
Ulater is speech giving away the whole position of the 
Right Liberal Party upon Home Rule, he is equally 

capable, as we have seen over and over again, of 
giving away the country and endangering the Empire when- 
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ever it suits his book. The Spectator resents our describing him 
as “a treacherous Windbag,” but what else is he? One night 
he affirms that Ministers will place their Home Rule Bill on the 
Statute Book and the next night he knocks the bottom out of the 
Bill. The Government advocated Home Rule as a means to end a 
long and miserable quarrel, which had for generations distracted 
the relations between the two islands, but they also advocated it 
because they believed it to be, and intended it to be, a forerunner 
and a preliminary to a genuine system of self-government in all the 
four countries which are, and must always remain, united under the 
Crown and the Imperial Parliament. Of the interests and needs of 
Treland, of Scotland, and of Wales, we hear much from Coalition 
Ministers because they return Coalition members to Parliament, 
but hitherto there has been a suggestive silence as regards the pre- 
dominant partner England, for the simple reason that English- 
men are less enamoured of Messrs. Churchill and Co. than the 
Celtic fringe. The Coalition are afraid of England, and they have 
consequently hit on the ingenious idea of splitting her into frag- 
ments, while in the name of nationality, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, are to remain units! Was there ever a more ludicrous 
proposal? Let its author expound it. There would be no 
difficulty, Mr. Churchill declared, in applying the Federal system 
to Scotland, Wales or Ireland, but in England 

a very real difficulty arose. England was so great and populous that an English 
parliament, whatever its functions or limitations might be, could not fail in the 
nature of things to be almost as powerful as the Imperial Parliament, side by 
side with which it would have to live. And if there were, as there very easily 
might be, a divergence of feeling in policy between the English Parliament and 


the Imperial Parliament, the quarrel between these two tremendously powerful 
bodies might tear the State in half and bring great evils upon all. 


Mr. Churchill proceeded on his self-appointed task of dividing 
England into several “ great self-governing areas,’ for example, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands, London and Greater London, 
and soon. He was quite prepared to create 


ten or twelve separate legislative bodies for discharging the functions entrusted 
to them by the Imperial Parliament. The United States conducts its business 
througha great number of parliaments, and Germany has not merely parliaments 
and states gathered and grouped together within the German Empire, but has 
separate kingdoms and principalities and armies woven together in a strong 
federation of the whole. .. The creation in the United Kingdom of a federal 
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system of government would be an immense task, but it would be a task 
attended by proportionate advantages to every part of the country, and to the 
nation as a whole. 


Every one who cares to stop and think will agree that the first 
preliminary to the discussion of the federalisation of the United 
Kingdom—which is in itself an absurdity—is the withdrawal of the 
present Home Rule Bill, which violates almost every federal 
principle and will obviously bring, not peace but a sword to 
Ireland. In the second place, it was at once pointed out that 
if Lancashire, Yorkshire and similar areas are entitled to self- 
government, although there is no serious divergence between them, 
the claims of Ulster become irresistible and the coercion of 
Ulster impossible. It was Mr. Churchill’s father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill (who had other claims to fame besides being the father 
of his son) who first raised the cry “ Ulster will fight and Ulster 
will be right,” although there was infinitely less provocation in 
the days when Ulster at any rate knew that, prior to her 
exclusion from the United Kingdom, the electors of the United 
Kingdom would be consulted. The son has not the courage 
to admit that Ulster will fight and Ulster wiu be right, but he has 
emphasised the criminal conduct of himself and his colleagues in 


-“ toeing the line”? to Messrs. Redmond and Patrick Ford, and he 


has removed any lingering doubts that might reside in the minds 
of mugwumps as to the propriety of Ulster’s determined attitude. 
Cocoa scribes could not affect to conceal the effect of such a 
declaration by a Cabinet Minister, while the Nationalists were 
beside themselves with rage. It is moreover an open secret, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who have more or less “‘ made it up”’ since the latter 
knuckled down over the Naval Estimates, are at one upon the 
Irish question and recognise that the coercion of Ulster is outside 
the pale of practical polities. 


WHILE on the subject of demagogues and windbags we may note 

that Mr. Lloyd George has added appreciably to the gaiety of 
the community at the expense of his own reputation 

to Life as a humorist, by allowing his family and friends 
to produce the first volume of a portentous bio- 

graphy, the hero of which may well exclaim “Save me from my 
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worshippers.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer has frequently 
appeared in an unenviable light but never in such an unenviable 
light as in these ponderous pages.* From his earliest days he 
seems to have been animated by the single thought of “getting 
on,” and Welshmen will be shocked and scandalised to learn that 
their uncrowned king was actually born in Manchester. The 
legend that Mr. George is a sort of John Bright, a great tribune of 
the people inspired by the ideal of righting human wrong, and 
elevating the masses to the level of the classes, is once and for all 
shattered. It was only the fortunes of one member of the masses 
which really excited his interest. We own to having always 
thought him superior to his twin demagogue of Dundee, but 
judging from this biography, which appears to be semi-official and 
is certainly the handiwork of an ardent admirer, who places his 
subject on the level of Burke when he writes and of Gladstone 
when he speaks, there is hardly a pin to choose between them. 
His politics are the worst type of Tabernacle politics, founded 
upon petty grievances and social prejudice, and according to his 
own diaries he has lived with the constant thought, not of serving 
the democracy, as we are invited to believe, but of impressing the 
democracy, which is a very different thing. He combines the 
meanness of a pettifogging attorney with the vanity of a third-rate 
actor. He is as nervously anxious to get into the limelight and 
to remain in the limelight as the Windbag. That men of this 
character should occupy the foreground of our public life is a 
melancholy symptom of national decay. That one should be 
allowed to ruin British credit and the other to cripple British Sea- 
power shows that for the time being—though we believe only for 
the time being—the country has taken leave of its self-respect. 


AT the same time we must not be ungrateful to Mr. du Parcq, and 
his coadjutors in the biography of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
A Youthful for the glimpses we are given of the great man in 
Diarist the making, nor for the promise of future glimpses 

of the finished article in further volumes. Accord- 
ing to his ecstatic biographer a refusal to say his catechism was 


* Life of David Lloyd George. By Herbert du Parcq, M.A., B.C.L., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, vol. 1. London: Caxton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C., 1912. 
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“Lloyd George’s first triumph in the cause of liberty. Perhaps, 
when one remembers his age and all the circumstances, it was 
also his boldest effort in her cause.” Whilst still in his teens he 
contributed cheap rhetoric to a local paper under the pseudonym 
of Brutus who is compared to Burke, and first visited London in 
1881, making this characteristic entry in his diary (November 12) : 
“Went to Houses of Parliament. Very much disappointed with 
them. Grand buildings outside, but inside they are crabbed, 
small, and suffocating, especially the House of Commons.” 
We have heard people complain that the House of Commons 
is still suffocating, and many of its members have become 
politically asphyxiated. The youthful diarist added: “I 
will not say but that I eyed the assembly in a spirit similar to 
that in which William the Conqueror eyed England on his visit 
to Edward the Confessor, as the region of his future domain. 
Oh vanity! Called at the Law Courts. Q.Cs. are not perfect. 
Very garrulous, but they have a despicable cant.” What about 
Welsh solicitors ? . “‘At Westminster Abbey contemplated the 
monuments of departed genius.” Another extract from this 
priceless diary in 1883 runs as follows: “June 2—Tit-bit poetry 

in Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald referrmg to my thirst for 
renown, &c. Perhaps (?) it will be gratified. I believe it depends 
entirely on what forces of pluck and industry I can muster.” Mr. 
George speedily became obsessed with a desire of impressing 
audiences ‘‘ with fire and impetuosity ” and he was evidently in- 
toxicated by applause. Not the least interesting document in the 
volume is his first election address: “To the free and independent 
electors of the Carnarvonshire district boroughs” (March 24, 1890) 
which set forth his narrow, barren, political creed. It deserves 
a high place in the history of contrasts between political promise 
and political performance. There was of course the usual 
reference to “ Mr. Balfour’s baton-and-bayonet rule in Ireland” 
while “‘Mr. Gladstone’s noble alternative of justice to Ireland” 
was espoused, and there was much about the wants and aspira- 
tions of Wales, “ the cause of religious liberty and equality being 
placed in the foreground.” 


If returned to Parliament by you, it shall be my earnest endeavour to labour 
for the triumph of this great cause. Wales has for many years yearned in her 
heart for the attainment of that religious equality and freedom which is impos- 
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sible whilst the English Church, as by law established, is imposed upon us as 
the national religon of Wales, and is maintained by Welsh national endow- 
ments, and whils clerical bigotry dominates our Churchyards. The Liberal 
Party has recently placed the disestablishment and disendowment of the English 
Church in Wales in the forefront of its platform, and I earnestly trust that you, 
the electors of a Nonconformist constituency, will not openly reject this proffered 
boon by returning a Tory representative. 


Tuat address was issued nearly a quarter of a century ago. The 
appeal was not unheeded. A Tory representative was replaced 
Pp by Mr. Lloyd George, who has now been in power 
erform- 
pono for nearly seven years and is in practically un- 
disputed control of the fortunes of the Liberal 
Party, and yet Welsh Disestablishment is as far from realisation 
as on the day of his election in 1890, though its advocacy has been 
exceedingly profitable to many Welsh Members of Parliament, many 
of whom find themselves in positions undreamed of. In the history 
of humbug the Welsh Disestablishment movement holds a high 
place, and Mr. Lloyd George the highest place. In the same address 
he denounced our land and labour laws, declaring himself in favour 
of simplifying and cheapening the transfer of land. What has he 
done in this direction? He was equally in favour of the enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds and of improving the condition of the 
tenant farmer and labourer, while he passionately advocated the 
“direct veto”? and descanted upon one man one vote, a free 
breakfast table, and many other discarded items. Among the 
speeches which are deemed worth preserving was one delivered 
in the House of Commons in Mr. Lloyd George’s first Session, 
1890, which we would specially recommend to the attention 
of Lord Aberdeen : 

With regard to the second item, £2769 4s. 8d, equipage money on 
appointment of the Earl of Zetland Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, I think it is 
generally admitted that this office is a sinecure. [No, no.| Well, there is 
nothing which the Lord Lieutenant is supposed to do which is not better done 
already by his subordinates. We have been frequently reminded by the Chief 
Secretary that he is the real governor of Ireland. The Lord Lieutenant is 
simply a man in buttons, who wears silk stockings and has a coat of arms on 


his carriage.” [Cries of “ Order!”] 

On another occasion he declared, as his biographer informs us: 
“Tn a spirit of raillery, which at the time was misunderstood,” 
that in Wales there were “no ranting, humbugging, moderate 
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drinkers’? as the Welsh people were “either teetotalers or right 
down jolly tipplers.” His judgment of men may be gathered 
from his description of Mr. Balfour as “the fiendish spirit of 
aristocracy incarnate.” But the gem of the book was contributed 
by an innominate Welsh Deacon. 


The Bishop of St. Asaph’s Church Defence speeches afforded his young and 
agile apponent ample material for criticism and reply. At one of Mr, Lloyd 
George’s reply meetings in Flintshire, the Chairman—a Welsh Deacon with 
strong convictions but no sense of humour—introduced Mr. Lloyd George thus: 
“ Gentlemen—lI haff to introduce to you to-night the Member for the Carnarvon 
boroughs. He hass come here to reply to what the Bishop of St. Asaph said 
the other night about Welsh Disestablishment. , . In my opinion, gentlemen, 
that Bishop of St. Asaph iss one of the biggest liars in creashon; but, thank 
God—yes, thank God—we haff a match for him to-night.” 


Mr. Lloyd George’s political opponents look forward to the 
appearance of the remainder of this biography with at least as 
much zest as his friends. 


THE unknown Welsh Deacon is not the only unconscious humorist 
in Wales. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s latest perform- 
ance was to address a crowd of 5000 excited Welsh 


> people at Criccieth on September 21 from a plat- 
Humorists {02m bearing the stirring statement in the verna- 


cular ““Our hero—the hero of the world.” The 
subject of his discourse was Political Chivalry, which was 
punctuated by the conduct of the crowd in throwing a few 
women over a hedge for interrupting “ the hero of the world” 
with the cry of “ Votes for Women,” which after all some of them 
may have learnt from him as he is by way of being a passionate 
suffragette. All this mad excitement was caused by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s generosity in investing a thousand pounds damages 
he had received several years ago as a plaintiff in a libel 
action in a village institute, to which it should be added that 
Sir Rufus Isaacs has presented a piano and Mr. Masterman 
several pictures; while the brother of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. William George, gave the land, which perhaps 
impresses us less because according to Lloyd George doctrine as 
embodied in “The Land Song,” the land belongs to the people 
and therefore ex hypothesi this was only an act of restitution, 
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THE Duke of Montrose may be warmly congratulated on the 
results of his letter to the Times on August 5, to which we devoted 
a considerable space last month. We rejoice to 
Sbidieathe observe the hearty approval which has been ex- 
Committee Pressed by the Daily Express, the Globe, the Pall 

Mall Gazette, the Outlook, and other influential 
organs of the Duke’s proposal that Mr. Lloyd George’s “ back- 
stairs investigations” concerning land which are now going on 
all over the country, should be met by a vigorous counter-inquiry 
into various matters closely affecting his Majesty’s Ministers and 
their opulent supporters. If we may be allowed to say so the dukes 
have carried the view that ‘“ you can’t touch pitch without being 
defiled” to extravagant lengths. It is high time the territorial 
aristocracy retaliated upon self-seeking demagogues who, although 
the most vulnerable class in the community, are habitually let off 
much too cheaply by the objects of their truculent attacks. 
In a leading article the Times (September 23) discussing one 
of the forms of the new inquisition on land and the Duke 
of Montrose’s suggestion that Radicals should receive a dose of 
their own medicine in the shape of an investigation into their 
wealth, its sources and destinations, conducted with the aid of 
private detectives, bank clerks, Government employees and other 
confidential servants, pointed out that “the suggestion was 
made in sarcasm, but it has a serious bearing.’ One of the 
ostensible objects of the present Land Inquiry, in which it appears 
one of the Rowntrees is interested, ‘‘is to promote an equit- 
able readjustment of taxation, and it is a very proper object 
for the Government to have in view. But no equitable adjust- 
ment can be reached by inquiring into one form of wealth and 
ignoring others.” The Duke of Montrose has pointed out (we 
quote the Times leading article) that ‘‘ There are other monopolies 
besides land, and other sources of wealth which may not be 
conducive to the public interest and may not pay their fair share 
of taxation.” According to the Times one in particular need of 
investigation concerned the food of the people and a popular 
article of diet. ‘‘ We have in this country no legal standard of 
what constitutes chocolate such as they have in others. At the 
Congress of Applied Chemistry held in London two or three years 
ago, Mr. Norman Booth quoted cases to show that some persons 
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selling it consider a mere trace of cocoa nibs without any cocoa 
butter at all sufficient to justify them in calling the article choco- 
late.’ As our leading journal points out, the manufacture of 
chocolate “is generally a jealously guarded secret. It might be 
urged that an inquiry into its composition and the profits made 
from it is demanded in the interests of public health and of fair 
taxation, and the required information might be obtained by 
confidential inquiry conducted by private agents among the 
employees of manufacturers.” Should the promoters of “ the 
unofficial and confidential Land Inquiry .. . consider this 
suggestion they will perhaps understand how their own pro- 
ceedings are likely to strike the public.” 


As we pointed out last month an extraordinarily fertile field of 
inquiry will open up as soon as the Montrose Committees are 
constituted. Among the topics receiving inade- 
quate attention from the Press, which would be 
peculiarly appropriate for investigation by a small 
and determined Committee of Stalwarts, is the relations between 
the Radical Party and the Cocoa and chocolate magnates, likewise 
the relations between the Cocoa and chocolate magnates and the 
Cobdenite Press. According to a remarkable book published not 
long ago from the pen of Mr. Hillaire Belloc (who as an ex-Radical 
Member of Parliament should know what he is talking about) and 
Mr. Chesterton on “ Party Government,” licensing bills which 
form so prominent a feature of Radical programmes are partially 
inspired by the desire to divert profit from a trade believed to be 
anti-Liberal to a trade whose Liberalism is beyond question. It 
is understood that the Cocoa trade, which expects to benefit from 
so-called temperance legislation, is not ungrateful and that its 
gratitude takes the substantial form of cash, while the newspapers 
under its control have the hardihood to accuse the Unionist 
Party of favouring trade interests for political purposes, though 
their own side are palpably doing what they denounce. It would 
also be interesting to know, as we have frequently pointed out 
and as would be pointed out in many other organs but for the 
fear of losing a valuable advertising clientéle, as to what extent 
the Radical Cocoa magnates have profited by the invidious tariff 
maintained upon the goods they produce ex hypothest to the 
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detriment of the entire community if the Cobdenite theories 
advanced by their own newspapers are to be believed. The Tariff 
Commission would add to the many services it has rendered if it 
would investigate this complicated question and set forth the facts 
so that all who run may read. That the cocoa trade—which is 
indistinguishable from the chocolate trade—which latter enjoys 
very high protection in Free Trade England—is prosperous 
goes without saying, and if we may believe the magnificent adver- 
tisements which adorn the hoardings and absorb an enormous 
amount of space in newspapers, the benefits of this prosperity 
percolate among all those engaged in it, employees as well as 
employers, to the confusion of the doctrine daily set forth in the 
Cocoa Press that protection may make the rich richer but it 
makes the poor poorer. It would be equally interesting to 
ascertain how many so-called Free Trade journals are financed 
by this highly protected trade, and incidentally the question 
would be raised as to whether it is desirable in the general interests 
of the community that papers should preach doctrines the very 
opposite to those practised in their business by their millionaire 
proprietors. 


We are’ of course aware that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently found himself constrained to make a small concession to 
public opinion, which was growing restive under 
the Cocoa duties, but the full-blooded protection 
of chocolate remains and is understood to be the most prosperous 
branch of the trade. Again, as our readers are aware, it is not only 
the Cocoa magnates who preach doctrines which they do not prac- 
tise, and declare that protection for anybody but themselves would 
be the ruin of the entire community. There are other gigantic 
trusts in like case, whose relations with the Press, the Party and 
the Public would repay investigation. The question of main- 
taining gambling organs, by men who regard gambling as one of 
the greatest national evils, opens up an ethical question upon which 
the Spectator has done its best to enlighten the public and one 
to which we hope to recur on a future occasion. It gives point 
to Mr. Bonar Law’s remark as to the conjunction of Cocoa and Cant. 
There is likewise the whole question of “honours” which are 
so frequently conferred upon Radicals with no single recommenda- 
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tion except the power of drawing a cheque. Many of them have 
never performed any public service and their names are quite 
unknown to the country until they disfigure “ the honours list” 
on New Year’s Day or the King’s Birthday or on some by-day, 
and the suspicion is irresistible—and it is not confined to one 
Party—that these “honours” are conferred simply and solely 
because plutocrats who are crazy to get a handle to their name, 
or to disguise themselves as Peers, have made substantial donations 
to the Party war chest. We would solve these difficulties in the 
first place by publishing a list of all the names of contributors to 
any political Party, as is done in the United States, while the 
honours scandal would be sensibly mitigated by the simple 
device of announcing the services rendered to the State by any 
newly created knight, baronet or peer—as is done when the 
Victoria Cross is conferred. Among innumerable other matters 
demanding investigation by men who mean business is this extra- 
ordinary Marconi mystery, nor will it be long before the public 
will want to know what is the real explanation of the Master of 
Elibank’s action in exchanging politics for oil, and what are the 
present relations between our public Departments and the great oil 
interests. At what price are they buying oil? From whom are 
they buying oil? Is there an open market in oil, or are we already 
in the hands of another monopoly ? 


In fact there is literally no end to the potentialities of the Mont- 
rose Committees as soon as they get to work and they should 
A Radical — no time in doing SO. We may fairly ask the 
Shhnaiet ariff Commission, which is already fully equipped 

for its task, to give us the earliest possible help on 
the cocoa and chocolate problem and to popularise the results of 
their inquiry. An attack on the Radical plutocracy which finances 
the campaign against the particular form of wealth in which it 
happens not to be interested is long overdue. If we are asked to 
define a Radical plutocrat we must seek the expert assistance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is responsible for the dictum 
that if wealth were properly distributed in this country each 
family would have £200 a year. Hx hypothesi every Radical 
legislator who last year voted himself £400 per annum behind the 
back and against the will of the country is an aggravated plutocrat, 
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in whose case property is clearly theft. What are we to say of 
Mr. Lloyd George himself who knowing that every family ought to 
have £200 a year continues year by year to draw from the public 
Exchequer the magnificent emolument of £5000, 7.e. the income 
of twenty-five families? And he and his satellites are fond of 
describing dukes as thieves! Directly Mr. Lloyd George dis- 
covered that every family was entitled to £200 a year should 
he not have restored £4800 of his salary to the Exchequer in the 
form of Conscience Money ? He would then at any rate have 
mounted the platform with clean hands instead of becoming a 
common cock-shy. He prefers to remain a plutocrat among 
plutocrats. 


In discussing the Panama Canal Bill—which our usual mis- 
informers on Anglo-American affairs represented at one moment 
as a mere vagary of the American Senate, which 
would be rectified by the more responsible portions 
of the American Government—in our last number, we refused 
to participate in the general excitement caused by the attitude 
of the United States for the simple reason that we have always 
believed that directly our cannie cousins had reaped the fruits 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which enabled them to construct 
the Panama Canal as a national enterprise, they would “ scrap ” 
that document as an inconvenient encumbrance, treat the Canal 
as a purely domestic concern, and impose whatever duties would 
be most calculated to promote American shipping and commerce. 
Almost any American Government would have so acted any 
year, and in the year of a Presidential election no American 
Government would have even contemplated any alternative. 
Foreign affairs are frequently a dominant internal issue in the 
great Republic, especially affairs involving British interests, 
because pace Anglo-American gushers, the development of social 
intercourse between the two countries, the appalling slobber 
of the British Press about all things American, and the vast 
development of Anglo-American marriages—which with certain 
brilliant and conspicuous exceptions have been a misfortune 
to this country because they have tended to Americanise 
London Society—there is no sport so congenial to the American 
politician or so popular with the American elector as that which 
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is known as “‘ twisting the British lion’s tail.’ We continue to 
remain calm while our contemporaries rage, many of them having 
persuaded themselves of the truth of all the twaddle they have 
written about Anglo-American relations, American devotion to 
the cause of Arbitration, the great Hundred Years Peace, &c., 
&c. When the British lion ceases to be a jackass he will no 
longer be subject to the treatment he habitually receives from 
the Washington Government, but so long as he remains a jackass 
how can he expect anything else? Let us reiterate that we have 
no sympathy with the Jingo outcry of peace-at-any-price news- 
papers in this country. As we pointed out last month, “ the 
British Empire has a hundred peaceable weapons available for 
coping with the situation, but what is the use of weapons without 
men to use them? We invite such treatment as we receive 
from Washington, and until we have repealed our present fatal 
fiscal system and are prepared to give tit for tat, the Americans 
will continue to wipe their boots on us and laugh at our laughable 
paper protests. It is ‘up to’ the Spectator and the Anglo- 
American gushers who habitually turn the other cheek to the 
American smiter to show us out of the impasse for which they 
are largely responsible.” 


At the earliest possible moment, and contrary to the prognosti- 
cations of ill-informed British correspondents in New York 
and elsewhere, President Taft announced his 
approval of the Panama Canal Bill, and on 
August 24 he signed it with the amendments 
agreed upon by the two Houses in Joint Conference. Our 
esteemed contemporary the Spectator is evidently conscious of 
its responsibility on this momentous question, and it was too 
honest to pretend that all was for the best under the best of all 
possible Presidents in the best of all possible Republics, and a 
large portion of its issue of August 31 discussed the question 
more in sorrow than in anger. 


Imaginary 
Indignation 


It is with great regret that we record a step which is utterly out of harmony 
with the traditions and repute of the United States. The nerveless suggestion 
of Mr. Taft that foreigners should be allowed to test their grievances in the 
Supreme Court of the United States has been so far ignored by Congress. We 
are not sorry for this. Nothing could be gained by the right to refer what is 
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essentially an international question to a national tribunal. Mr. Taft also sug- 
gested that Congress should add a rider to the effect that the United States 
Government do not consider that the Bill violates any treaty. 


As our contemporary added : 


This curious proposal, which has not yet been acted upon, surely asks Con- 
gress to insult itself. Itought not to be implied that the Acts of Congress may 
be in violation of treaties unless it is expressly stated that they are not... . 
We fear there is no getting away from the fact that the Act, in exempting 
American coastwise shipping from dues, does violate the simple meaning of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Nor is it quite certain, though we do not wish to 
insist on this point, that Mr. Taft has not in his mind the possibility of remit- 
ting dues in the case of American ships engaged in foreign trade. The Act 
provides that “when based upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce, 
the tolls shall not exceed 1 dollar and 25 cents per net registered ton, nor be 
less, other than for vessels of the United States and its citizens, than the esti- 
mated proportionate cost of the actual maintenance and operation of the Canal.” 
The abatement or exemption appears to be contemplated for all “ vessels of the 
United States and its citizens.” And we must admit that if there is a case— 
which there is not—for the exemption of coastwise shipping the argument can 
be made to apply logically to all American shipping. 


The Spectator hugs the illusion that the American atmosphere 
is thick with indignant protests from “notable Americans. . . 
and from the newspapers whose opinion is best worth having.” 
We know those “notable Americans” who always crop up at 
these crises, as also those newspapers “‘ whose opinion is best 
worth having.” We do not for a moment deny their existence. 
A few sporadic protests have doubtless been made, but to 
represent American public opinion as seething with indignation 
against Congress’ cavalier treatment of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
would be once more to mislead our own people. President Taft 
would have done an unpopular and indeed an impossible thing in 
vetoing the Panama Canal Bill on the eve of the presidential 
election. His present action is one of the few applauded episodes 
of his administration. 


We trust that the British Government—which is invariably 
wrong in diagnosing the American situation, largely because of 
the misfortune of our being represented in Washing- 
ton by Professor Bryce, who, be it observed, 
had conveniently absented himself from his post 
during the crisis of the Panama Bill—will for once see the 
facts as they are and will abstain from further futilities. 


Cobdenite 
Impotence 
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In the Spectator already quoted there is a lengthy article on 
“The Panama Canal Act” which states the case with lucidity 
and candour, though there is no response to our appeal to be 
shown the way out of the impasse, from which as a matter 
of fact there is no issue for any Cobdenite who discards all the 
recognised practical means for bringing the Americans to their 
senses as regards the immense injury they seek to inflict on 
British shipping and British commerce, and which the Spectator 
school help them to inflict by announcing urbi et orbi that under 
no provocation will we meet fiscal attack with fiscal defence, or 
in plain English, Retaliation. This is usually described in 
Cobdenese “‘as cutting off our nose to spite our face.’ Our 
contemporary, with whom we sincerely sympathise, because it 
has sincerely believed what it has been saying for fifty years on 
the subject of the United States, makes no pretence to gloss 
over the proceedings of President Taft and Congress. Indeed it 
is chary of printing all it thinks on this painful subject. 

We might be betrayed into phrases which would make it appear that we 

despaired of the honour of the United States Government, and that would be 
very far indeed from representing our opinion. We do think that Congress 
and Mr. Taft have taken up an attitude which cannot be justified by law, by 
common sense, or by political serupulousness; but we are most ready and anxious 
to believe that some mysterious bacillus, working in the brains of American 
statesmen has brought them into that not unfamiliar frame of mind in which 
the intellect assumes to be true what it earnestly wishes to believe. The real 
test of the good faith of the United States has yet to come. 
We should have thought that the conduct of Congress and the 
President in tearing up the Treaty which rendered possible the 
construction of the Panama Canal as an exclusive American 
undertaking afforded an adequate test of the good faith of 
Washington. That Mr. Taft is suffering from a guilty con- 
science is shown by his suggestion that a rider should be added 
to the Panama Canal Act stating that the United States Govern- 
ment do not regard that measure as a violation of any Treaty. 


However the Spectator quotes Lincoln and opines that he would 
have arbitrated. This is all very well, but we are not dealing 
with Lincoln to-day, and since his death the 

h 
— ty almighty dollar has become the autocrat of the 
United States. It controls the Press, it 
controls the news, it controls the elections, it creates Congress 
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and nominates Presidents. The rest of our contemporary’s 
article consists of an able and conscientious examination of 
the Panama Canal Act in conjunction with the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, arriving at the only possible conclusion available 
to an impartial investigator, and no one familiar with 
the record of the Spectator, which risked ruin by espousing the 
cause of the North during the Civil War and has at all 
times, to the frequent exasperation of many of its British readers, 
viewed American action couleur de rose can pretend to dismiss- 
it as a prejudiced party. Thisarticle is nevertheless discouraging 
because it is merely the expression of a pious hope. It is 
pleasant to learn that : 


We do not see how the United States Government can possibly refuse to 
agree to arbitration. If they should refuse, the cause of arbitration will be 
set back half a century. And we shall have toadd the United States to the list of 
countries in whose purview treaties have not their face value... The loss of 
great repute undermines more than moral credit. We cannot contemplate such 
a thing... Mr. Taft is himself one of the great champions of arbitration. 
How could he play his cause false now? When he was recommending arbitra- 
tion treaties with Great Britain and France—wider arbitration treaties than 
the world had ever dreamed of—he said: 

“Tf now we can negotiate and put through a positive agreement with some 
great nation to abide the adjudication of an international arbitral court in 
every issue which cannot be settled by negotiation, no matter what it involves, 
whether honour, territory, or money, we shall have made a long step forward 
by demonstrating that it is possible for two nations at least to establish as 
between them the same system of due process of law that exists between 
individuals under a Government.” 


And our contemporary inquires : 


Can the man who used those words conceivably say that there is some good 
cause why the interpretation of the Panama Canal Act should not be referred 
to the Hague? The proposed arbitration treaties with France and Great 
Britain were thrown out by the Senate. But we have, as it is, solid ground on 
which to proceed. There is the Arbitration Convention of 1908, which 
provides that “differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties between the two contracting parties, and which it may 
not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established at the Hague.” Such a convention 
seems made for the present case, Till we learn it from his own mouth we, for 
our ‘part, shall not believe that Mr. Taft will attempt to ignore this existing 
agreement, 
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THE question may be taken out of the hands of Mr. Taft 
as he is not expected to be re-elected President. But 
‘mesen™ © disposed to think that whoever may 
Talking”  °C°cupy the White House will bluntly refuse to allow 

the Panama Canal Act to be subjected to any 
form of serious arbitration, and even were the President willing 
to oblige, the Senate is master of the situation. The prospect 
does not alarm us in the least, provided we are prepared to 
abandon our inane and insane fiscal system which precludes 
us from meeting fiscal attack by fiscal weapons. The Americans 
pride themselves above all things on being a practical people. 
They are most careful to avoid costly quarrels with other practical 
people, and the only reason they quarrel with us is because they 
regard us as a pack of jackasses who are not worth considering, as 
we are bound by the injunctions of our grandmothers to take every- 
thing lying down. The moment they realise that the Cobdenite 
attitude of turning the other cheek to the smiter is no longer the 
attitude of the British people, and that the British Government is 
prepared to act on the principle of tit for tat, by imposing, with 
the aid of the Dominions, swingeing duties on all American manu- 
factured goods landed in any part of the British Empire, and 
according substantial preferences to British shipping, we shall 
have no further difficulties over the Panama Canal Act and our 
relations with the United States will immeasurably improve, 
because they will be established not only on a businesslike basis, 
but likewise on a foundation of mutual respect. The Americans 
will tell us in a favourite phrase “‘ now you're talking.” 


Waite on the subject of Anglo-American relations it may be as 
well to dispose of an error continually cropping up in various 
Delusion A uarters, which can only serve still further to 

mislead the British public as to the actualities of 
the situation. We used to be told by many amiable enthusiasts 
—and the delusion is still hugged by a few—that in the event of a 
contest between Great Britain and Germany we should, for some 
mysterious reason, enjoy the moral support of the United States, 
while it waseven hinted that if the worst came to the worst we 
should secure something more than platonic goodwill. Such theo- 
rists point to the fact that the British Navy is a powerful pillar 
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of the Monroe doctrine, which blocks German appropriation of 
South America, and that consequently the United States could 
not afford to stand by and see disaster befall this country, as 
enlightened self-interest would tell her that it would be “my 
turn next” should the Germans once obtain the mastery of the 
seas. But that is not how the matter presents itself to the 
Americans, who are convinced that under no conceivable circum- 
stances have they anything to fear from Germany. Indeed, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that there is nothing which 
the Americans would enjoy more than an Anglo-German War, 
calculated to exhaust, if not to ruin, formidable commercial com- 
petitors. Under the pressure of the German and the Irish vote, 
which are mobilisable in such a contingency, the Washington 
Government might even espouse the cause of Germany, as the 
circumstances of any quarrel would be grossly misrepresented by 
the American Press apparatus, which is cleverly wire-pulled from 
Berlin. The English case is never allowed to reach the American 
masses, who are more densely ignorant of the European situation 
than the correspondents and news agencies which mislead them. 
In any event no American support of any kind whatsoever would 
be forthcoming for this country, and we should be lucky to 
obtain strict neutrality. This fact cannot be proclaimed too 
loudly or too often. It is important, not because we need 
American assistance—we are perfectly able to take care of 
ourselves and we would sooner perish than have it—but because 
the infantile suggestion to the contrary needlessly exasperates the 
Americans and plays the game of our many enemies in the States. 


ANOTHER delusion which has obtained some currency during the 
discussion of the Panama Canal Act is equally unfounded, namely, 
that Germany is highly indignant with the action 
of President and Congress in favouring American 
shipping over foreign shipping, thus dealing a severe blow to 
German trade, and that Germany is only too anxious to associate 
herself with us in upholding the policy of the open door and the 
sanctity of treaties. Tell that to the Horse Marines. It was only 
the other day that Germany was seeking a special privileged 
sphere for herself in Morocco, while her regard for treaties may be 
gathered from her uncalled-for aggression upon Russia _ three 
years ago when that Power objected to the violation of the Treaty 
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of Berlin. Germany is enchanted at what has occurred in 
Washington, because for many years it has been a cardinal object 
of German diplomacy to promote friction between the United 
States and Great Britain as the tertius gaudens is convinced that 
could she permanently estrange the chief Atlantic Powers she 
would be half-way towards the hegemony of the world. She 
would cheerfully make any sacrifices that the Panama Canal Act 
may impose on her shipping for the overwhelming political 
advantages derivable from Anglo-American antagonism. Her 
responsible organs have adopted an attitude of ostentatious 
detachment during the last few weeks, pointing out that the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was an exclusively Anglo-American affair 
to which Germany was no party, and consequently any breach 
of that agreement does not affect her. Doubtless after their wont 
the German Emperor and the German Government are privately 
inciting both parties to adopt a vigorous and uncompromising 
attitude and to stand no nonsense from one another. We recog- 
nise that as a matter of form the British Government may feel 
constrained to suggest after all the nonsense talked on both 
sides of the Atlantic about International arbitration, that 
the question be adjudicated upon at the Hague. This 
' we predict the Americans will refuse, and it will then rest 
with us to adopt the most effective form of Retaliation, 
whether special dues upon American ships, or special duties 
upon American manufactures, or a poll tax upon Mr. Carnegie 
and other American plutocrats who make this country their 
home may be decided hereafter. But whatever we do let 
us make our up minds ab initio-to confine the controversy 
to the two countries primarily concerned, and not allow 
the Germans to poke their noses into a question which they 
are good enough to tell us does not concern them. Otherwise we 
should find ourselves involved in another “ Venezuela Mess” and 
our last state would be worse than our first. 


Nor the least interesting episode of the new régime in China is the 
appointment of Dr. Morrison, the famous Times correspondent 
~- in Peking, as Political Adviser to the President of 
Morrison the Chinese Republic. Dr. Morrison knows China, 

and especially Chinese statesmen, intimately, and 
he at any rate has no misgivings as to the success of the 
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gigantic experiment in which he is involved, as is shown by 
his enthusiastic contributions to the Times and the Pall Mali 
Gazette, and the Chinese Government may be warmly congratu- 
lated on the ability and eloquence of their advocate. Caution on 
our part may be due to ignorance, but certainly not to prejudice, 
because such a thing as an English enemy of China is unknown. 
We have admittedly thorny outstanding questions to settle with 
the Peking Government, as, for example, the status of Tibet and 
the financial problem, which is the key to the Chinese crisis, and 
we shall approach them in a friendly spirit, though with the 
enormous calls upon British capital for enterprises within the 
Empire, we think it improbable that much material assistance 
will be forthcoming from British investors, whatever loans may 
be floated by financial houses, which look chiefly to “ pickings.” 
Dr. Morrison is indignant with sceptics as to the future of China, 
and in his interview in the Pall Mall Gazette (September 16) he 
challenged their competence, asking for evidence of instability 
and declaring that the present would be a record year for trade in 
China, despite the enormous floods in Kiang-su and Anhui. Then 
again, there never was a time when foreigners were safer than 
to-day and the friendliness of the Chinese was spontaneous and 
unprompted. The troops recently in arms were being steadily 
disbanded, and there was no desire anywhere for a resumption of 
the Manchu rule, while the allegations of disunion were quite 
untrue. Dr. Morrison contemptuously dismissed the suggestion 
that China was traditionally unsuited for a Republic, which he 
declared had arisen 

through the wholly fictitious idea in Europe about the position of the Emperor. 
Those notions about the godship of the Emperor are chiefly the creation of 
ardent European sinologues. It is true that the Emperor offered sacrifice at 
the winter solstice. The Chinese were told that there would be disasters if the 
sacrifices ceased. There are no Imperial sacrifices now, but there have been no 
disasters, and the people are drawing their own conclusions. Why should they 
have preserved any faith in the wisdom and justice of the Throne? What had 
the Throne done for them? Its last prominent achievement was to plunge the 
country into the miseries of the Boxer rebellion. China is more accustomed to- 
the idea of representative control than is commonly supposed. Her committees 


and trade guilds are sufficient proof, and the new provincial councils have 
invariably been dignified and capable assemblies. 
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AFTER giving a glowing account to his Pall Mall Gazette inter- 
viewer of recent changes, the Political adviser of the Chinese 
Government inquired : 
I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that not long ago the 
Poisonous _ greater part of the country was without adequate means of 
Pens illumination at night. Do you realise what such a simple 
thing as the introduction of oil is doing for the Chinese 
Empire? It is literally brightening the lives of the people and relieving them 
from the dulness and monotony of evenings spent almost in the dark. No 
wonder so many were formerly driven to smoke opium! But to distribute oil 
efficiently more railways are needed. Of course the big cities are getting the 
electric light. These changesare not alla result of the Revolution; they rather 
helped to produce it. Millions and millions of people suddenly lifted out of 
darkness and placed in possession of intelligent newspapers and light to read 
them by—think what that means in the oldest Empire on earth ! 


As regards external affairs, China naturally desired to be on the 
most friendly terms with her two neighbours, Russia and Japan, 
though she regarded Russian support of Mongolian autonomy 
with some anxiety, which had been increased by the communica- 
tion of the British Minister in Peking (Sir John Jordan) regarding 
the autonomy of Tibet. 


These supposed subtle differences between sovereignty and suzerainty in 
Tibet are not defined in any diplomatic document, and when Government 
newspapers in this country imply that the British Government wants to 
establish a Protectorate in Tibet, although we know that nothing could be 
further from British intention, can you wonder that the Chinese come to the 
same conclusion? Official assurances count for nothing while your newspapers 
bring these charges, and I am bound to say that the sudden revival of British 
interests in Tibet has a curious appearance, 


This is yet another illustration of the enormous harm deliberately 
done to British interests everywhere by the vicious and vindictive 
campaign conducted by Cocoa and Cobdenite journals against 
our foreign policy. As we have seen in discussing Anglo-German 
affairs, these treacherous rags are consistently more German 
than the Germans, and there is not a single malignant insinua- 
tion injurious to their country their poisonous pens are 
not prepared to propagate. As Dr. Morrison acknowledges, 
nothing is further from British intentions than to establish a 
Protectorate in Tibet, but when British newspapers ostensibly 
supporting his Majesty’s present Ministers make such an accusa- 
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tion, is it surprising that the Chinese should believe it? The 
question is fully explained elsewhere by our able contributor 
* Asiaticus.” Dr. Morrison declared that the idea of a sixty 
million loan was preposterous. 


It is true that sixty millions was mentioned in an unofficial communication 
between an acting Finance Minister of the Chinese Government and some 
foreign bankers, but that was all. Since the Revolution, now almost a year ago, 
China has met all her financial obligations with the exception of some unimportant 
provincial loans and the Boxer indemnity. During all that time it has been 
recognised that she was urgently in need of foreign financial assistance, but she 
has only received a little more than three million pounds. An unworkable 
combination has been formed of six Powers whose interests are not identical. 
The six financial groups nominated by these six Powers have, by their respective 
Governments, been induced to impose conditions which might have been justifiable 
at the time they were originally contemplated, when the outlook was uncertain, 
but are not justifiable now, and would never be accepted by any responsible 
Advisory Council in China. 


THE present situation was, according to Dr. Morrison, that 


a British firm of high standing, fully cognisant of Chinese conditions, is ready 

to lend China ten million pounds sterling on terms equally 
The Financial satisfactory to borrower and lender. What does the British 
Outlook Government do? As a consequence of this unfortunate 

combination, entered into when conditions were uncertain, 
Great Britain vetoes this wise and necessary loan, a loan which would 
strengthen the position of President Yuan and help to restore normal 
conditions in China. Great Britain is working in a vicious circle. Don’t you 
see what you are doing? You are preventing China from borrowing money to 
reorganise her administration, and yet you are constantly — China 
because her administration is not reorganised ! 


To the objection that China wanted money, but —_ not allow 
her creditors to supervise its expenditure, Dr. Morrison retorted : 


China would not and never has objected to any reasonable scrutiny of the 
expenditure of her foreign loans. But it cannot be expected that a great nation, 
on the threshold of new and exalted hopes, would voluntarily consent to put large 
sections of its executive administration into commission. Yet that is practically 
what has been suggested. We want to develop the spirit of Chinese nationality 
and independence, not to stifle it. 


T he conclusion of this interesting interview in the Pall Mall Gazette 


consisted of an appeal by Dr. Morrison to the British. 


We British have played a great and leading part in the Far East. We were 
the first to recognise the rise of Japan, the first to help Siam. We are naturally 
expected to take the same sympathetic and helpful interest in the efforts of the 
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Chinese race to regenerate their position in the world. We have in Sir John 
Jordan a Minister whose sympathies are with the Chinese people, who has spent 
much of his life among them, who is personally intimate with the President. 
We still have great prestige. English is becoming the second language of Chine. 
Men are paid to learn other languages, but they pay themselves to learn English. 
China believes that she enjoys the sympathy of the British nation, but our 
unexpected demand regarding Tibet, and our threat to withhold recognition of 
the Republic until those demands have been acceded to, necessarily leads China 
to think that she does not enjoy to an equal degree the sympathy of the British 
Government. If the attitude of the British people, especially of those who are 
anxious to assist China in her present financial embarrassment, could only be 
reflected by the British Government, all would yet be well. 


AttHoucH the Great Powers understand one another better 
than they did, and the Triple Alliance realises that the Triple 

Entente has come to stay, it can scarcely be said 
oe that the international horizon is cloudless at 

the time of going to Press. Indeed, experts on 
Near Eastern affairs regard an early explosion as inevitable, 
though it has been predicted so often that the general public 
remain somewhat sceptical, all the more as we are approaching a 
period of the year unfavourable for military operations. Still, 
the continuance of the Italio-Turkish War haunts the chanceries 
of Europe, which have hoped against hope that the informal 
negotiations between the belligerents might have produced the 
desired peace. It is difficult to distinguish between the conflicting 
reports concerning these pourparlers and positive conjecture 
would be hazardous. All we can say is that persons who are not 
precisely fools believe that we have reached the beginning of 
the end of the war which Italy has fought in order to save herself 
from being completely and finally shut out from the North African 
littoral. The Turks have had so very much the worst of all recent 
encounters, and the vitals of the Ottoman Empire are threatened 
from so many quarters that it is earnestly to be desired that the 
voice of reason may at last be listened to in Constantinople. The 
risks of a Balkan conflagration cause the utmost anxiety among 
adjoining Powers, and if it be true that there is a common under- 
standing between Bulgaria, Servia, Greece and Montenegro to take 
advantage of the present deplorable plight of Turkey, we can 
appreciate the significance of the exceptionally grave warning 
contained in the speech of the venerable Emperor Francis Joseph 
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to the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, which was emphasised 
and amplified in the statement of the Foreign Minister of the Dual 
Monarchy (Count Berchtold) in reviewing a situation which was 
described by the Emperor as “ troubled,” while Count Berchtold 
said “the continual play of lightning in the Balkans betrays a 
heightened electric tension of the political atmosphere without. 
being able to illumine the darkness of unsolved problems.” Ad- 
vantage is to be taken of the crisis for a material development of 
Austro-Hungarian sea-power; while it is rumoured that further 
military measures are contemplated. 


Tue funeral rites of the illustrious Emperor Mutsuhito of Japan 
took place on Friday, September 13, when all that is mortal of the 
great Sovereign was moved from the Palace of 
Tokyo, the ceremonies being carried out according 
of the 
Emperor to tradition, though no tradition could command 
Mutsuhito the heartfelt grief of the immense throngs of faithful 
subjects and worshippers who lined the streets. The 
coffin was placed on a car drawn by five oxen and escorted by a 
whole Guards Division and by a naval Guard of Honour including 
500 British Bluejackets. Then followed the entire Imperial 
family, the Ministers of State, the two Houses of Parliament and the 
peers of Korea. On the Aoyama parade-ground—where Prince 
Arthur of Connaught was present as the personal representative 
of the King—the new Emperor delivered an address of lamentation 
after the symbolic offerings had been offered to the departed 
Emperor. The coffin was then borne in the Imperial train to its 
last resting-place in the ancient capital of Kyoto. Everything 
was in accordance with the spirit of old Japan, of which the most 
startling manifestation was the suicide of Count Nogi, the hero 
of Port Arthur, and his wife, before the draped portrait of the 
Emperor at the very moment the gun announced the start of 
the funeral procession. There has naturally been much moralis- 
ing on the event as marking the gulf between East and West. It 
has made a profound impression wherever men are congregated, 
that a great and gallant soldier and his wife should, by an act of 
sublime self-sacrifice, endeavour to recall the younger generation 
to the traditions of the Samurai which have made Japan what she 
is—the wonder and admiration of the world. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MARCONI 
COMPANY 


‘Tue articles which recently appeared in the Outlook on the 
Marconi contract presented such a strong case for official investiga- 
tion that the writer has been asked by the Editor of the National 
Review to furnish him with a consecutive narrative of the events 
which led up to the now notorious agreement. With that object 
the following pages were written. ] 


Tue finance of wireless telegraphy is even more romantic than 
wireless telegraphy itself. It reads like a new chapter of Gulliver’s 
Travels or Baron Munchausen, not that Commendatore Marconi 
has any personal resemblance either to Gulliver or the Baron, 
but he has had even more than their luck. That an Irish-Italian 
youth of two and twenty fresh from a University laboratory 
should have succeeded in getting ahead of scientists old 
enough to be his grandfather, that he should not only have had 
the use of their ideas but of their instruments as well, that several 
of them should have even helped him with his experiments, that 
the most skilful of patent lawyers should have drafted his speci- 
fications for him and made them watertight, that the cleverest 
of financiers should have undertaken to exploit his patents, that 
two European Governments should have placed their warships at 
his service, that British Cabinet Ministers should have madea special 
protégé of him, that the Postmaster-General should have entered 
into contracts with him which, if carried out to the letter, would 
have given him a monopoly of wireless telegraphs in these islands 
for at least five years and possibly eight and twenty, finally that 
his friends in the City—and elsewhere—should have been able to 
work up a 3000 per cent. boom in the shares of the company that 
owns his patents—such things sound more like necromancy than 
modern history. 
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If Commendatore Marconi had been the original and sole 
discoverer of wireless telegraphy, as many people still believe him 
to be, he could not have been more abjectly served than he has been 
in certain quarters. Electricians, politicians, financiers, and 
speculators have metaphorically fallen on their faces and wor- 
shipped him. But he was neither an original discoverer nor an 
independent inventor. He came at the end of a procession of 
scientists who had been working in the same track and some of 
whom had even anticipated him in the most vital elements of the 
problem. The advantage he got over them lay in his keener 
commercial sense. While they were ruminating on the scientific 
value of the discovery he saw its financial possibilities. 

Long before Marconi came over from Bologna to London 
the mystery of wireless telegraphy had been solved. It had 
been known experimentally for more than half a century and 
the principle on which it rested had been familiar to electricians 
for several years. Steinheil in 1838, Morse in 1842, Lindsay 
in 1853, and Highton in 1872, had all given public demon- 
strations of the possibility of signalling without wires. Between 
1882 and 1884 Professor Trowbridge of Harvard University made 
elaborate experiments which led him to predict that it would 
one day be possible to telegraph across the Atlantic without cables. 

But these were all empirical discoveries and their scientific 
explanation was not forthcoming until an English mathematician, 
Professor Clerk Maxwell, found the clue to it in a mathematical 
deduction as to the physical identity of light and electricity. 
This clue was followed up by a German Professor (Hertz) who, 
with a very simple apparatus, detected the ether waves, or as 
they are now called the Hertzian waves, which carry the 
wireless signals. In lecturing on them at Carlsruhe Hertz 
made, by sheer accident, a further important discovery, 
namely, that an electric current could be started in one 
closed circuit and “induced” or transferred to an adjoining one. 
All that was necessary to do it was to make a small gap in the 
first circuit and discharge currents through it from a Leyden 
jar or other galvanic battery. Visible oscillations resulted in the 
second circuit. 

Such was the origin of the “ spark gap” round which so much 
scientific controversy has raged, and on which so many conflicting 
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patents have been set up. All the inventions and discoveries 
of Hertz’s successors are chiefly improvements in the apparatus by 
which the power of the “spark gap” can be increased so as to 
extend the distance to which the ether waves can be excited. 
A toy apparatus can be made with a considerable radius, but it 
requires quite another kind of ether waves to cross the Atlantic. 
The principle, however, is the same in both cases. All the rival 
patents make common property of the ether or Hertzian waves. 
They fight only over the transmitters, transformers, coherers and 
other infinitely delicate instruments with which the ether waves 
are set in motion. 

There are scores of such instruments patented not only in this 
country but on the Continent and in America. They are so like 
each other that the differences between them can be detected only 
by a judge who is both a legal and electrical expert. The earliest 
used in England was the coherer or “radio conductor” of 
Professor W. E. Hughes, a description of which was published in 
1892. Branly’s was the next and then came the coherer of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the subject of the now important patent No. 11575, 
which was bought last year by the Marconi Company. It is 
considered by electrical authorities to be now the company’s most 
valuable asset. 

Meanwhile, Sir William Preece, the then head of the Scientific 
Staff at the Post Office, Sir Oliver Lodge, Captain Jackson of 
the Admiralty, Dr. Lee de Forest and Professor Fessenden were 
all attacking the problem at various points and in various ways. 
Their common aim was to devise an oscillator which would give 
@ maximum impulse to the ether waves and send the signals 
the longest distance. Marconi’s teacher, Professor Righi of the 
Bologna University, not only initiated him into the fascinating 
inquiry but provided him with his first experimental apparatus. 
His “ wave exciter” was a reproduction of Righi’s. He also 
made use of Branly’s coherer as well as of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
improvements on it. 

In those days there seems to have been a good deal of free- 
masonry among the leaders of electrical research. They shared 
their ideas and the results of their experiments in a fraternal 
spirit. They copied each other’s instruments and improvements 
with a child-like disregard of £s.d. Young Marconi when he came 
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over was received with open arms by Sir William Preece and other 
leading electricians interested in his work. They gave him every 
facility for his experiments, and Sir William Preece assisted him 
at the first series of them, which were by no means successful. It 
might have been quite as easy for them as it was for him to combine 
all the best instruments available and improve upon them, 
had they been of a commercial turn of mind. 

That was where he got ahead of them, and he continued going 
ahead until to-day he claims control of all the best wireless 
telegraphy patents in this country. How he contrived to do that 
is one of the objects of the present article to explain. It was 
not solely by force of pure science, or by the superiority of his 
inventions. Politics, finance and various other worldly weapons did 
quite as much for him as his own genius, which of course is 
indisputable. Sir William Preece, who has known him from the 
beginning, described his metier correctly when he said, “They 
all knew the egg but Marconi had shown them how to make it 
stand on end.” He and his brother director, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
have made a good many things stand on end lately. They seem 
to get round Cabinet Ministers and Jewish financiers as easily as 
the Marconi of 1896 utilised the scientific labours of his innocent 
seniors. 

Even the Patent Office and the Court of Chancery appear to 
have fallen under the spell of this favourite of fortune. At the 
first asking he was granted a patent which covered a considerable 
amount of other men’s work in combination with his own. From 
time to time he was allowed to add fresh specifications which 
tightened his hold on what was in reality a composite invention. 
Years afterwards, when Mr. Justice Parker was hard put to it to 
explain wherein the Marconi apparatus differed from all the others, 
he wound up with this singular declaration: “The merit of 
the invention lies in the idea rather than in the particular means 
by which he carries it out.” 

The patenting of ideas is a decidedly novel suggestion, and a 
rather surprising one, to come from the Chancery Bench. Needless 
to say, all patent authorities do not agree with it. Some of them 
are inclined to doubt if the original patent of 1896 would have 
been granted so easily if the Comptroller had had before him all 
the evidence respecting its subject-matter which is now available. 
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If he had known how many other electricians were experimenting 
on the Hertzian waves with very similar instruments to Marconi’s, 
and if he had realised how much they would be hampered in their 
future work by the granting of exclusive rights to any individual 
discoverer, there might have been difficulties raised. 

The claims set forth in the Marconi specifications were naturally 
as comprehensive as they could be made with a view to staving 
off competition, and so far they have succeeded only too well. 
Marconi had rare opportunities given him to become a dog in 
the manger, and those who gave him the opportunities are more 
to blame than he is himself if they were taken full advantage of. 
Many persons, official and unofficial, conspired together to foster 
a dog in the manger spirit in him and his satellites. Hysterical 
editors excited their still more hysterical readers to hail him as 
a new Faraday and a Sir Isaac Newton combined. Government 
departments, which as a rule detest inventors, placed themselves 
enthusiastically at his service. The City capitalised him at a fancy 
figure long before he had achieved any substantial results. The 
Stock Exchange boomed his shares on the assurance that in a few 
months he would make it as easy to signal across the Atlantic 
as to hail a taxi-cab. 

In fact, he was overboomed and the inevitable recoil had to 
follow. After about ten years of large promises and small perform- 
ance, the Company found itself at the end of its tether. So 
hard up was it that the principal director, who was also one of the 
largest shareholders, made a forced sale of the plant at Dalston. 
Machinery, furniture and everything movable went for whatever 
it would fetch. A semi-automatic lathe which had cost £180 
was knocked down for £18. A roll-top desk, a leather-covered 
table and a hat-rack went in one lot for19s. The foreman’s office 
in the yard on which £12 had been spent went for 7s. 6d., and the 
lucky purchaser converted it into a greenhouse in his garden! 
This episode took place about the end of 1908, and in the next annual 
report it was stated that Mr. Albert L. Ocks had retired from the 
board in January 1909. It had been said that his last official act 
was to sell 5000 shares in one lot for £500. To whom ? 

The balance-sheet at December 31, 1908, showed that £51,900 
was due to the bank and £8940 to trade creditors, besides which 
bills payable were afloat to the amount of £3624. The only 
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tangible assets to set against these were the dismantled factory 
at Dalston, entered at £61,585, less a mortgage of £20,000, and an 
expenditure of £88,000 on long distance stations. All that re- 
mained to represent the Company’s capital of half a million 
sterling was a book entry of £291,000 for “‘ patents and shares in 
subsidiary companies.” 

At this dramatic point in the history of wireless telegraphy 
it becomes evident that so far the Marconi patents had been of 
little use either to their owners or the public. Very probably the 
science would have been much further advanced than it was in 
1908 had they never been granted. If the Company had suc- 
cumbed then and been no more heard of its mission might have 
prospered better in other hands. Equally good patents and 
sounder financiers were in the field ready to take its place. The 
Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate, the Helsby Company, and Siemens 
Brothers were all capable of undertaking any kind of instalments 
large or small. 

The time had arrived for giving wireless telegraph pionecrs as 
free a field as possible, and they would have had it if the dog in the 
manger had been left to die a natural death. Unfortunately for 
the public it found salvation at the last moment and bobbed up 
again in finer company than ever. Mr. Ocks was succeeded as 
Managing Director by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, brother of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, now Attorney-General and specially promoted member of 
the Cabinet. This must have been toward the end of 1909, as no 
mention is made of him at the annual meeting held on June 28 
in that year. But his fine Roman hand showed itself in the following 
October. 

On October 12, 1909, a circular was issued to the Marconi 
shareholders informing them that the Marconi International 
Marine Communication Company had sold to the Post Office for 
£15,000 
All its coast stations in the United Kingdom and its rights under the agreement 
of August 1904 for licences or facilities in respect of them; also the right of 


using free of further payment the existing Marconi patents and any future 
patents and improvements for the term of fourteen years. 


This was at the rate of £1000 a year with the coast stations thrown 
in: a much better bargain for the Post Office than Mr. Samuel 
has made in 1912. 
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The agreement of 1909 contained a curious proviso applicable 
to the present juncture. It stipulated that if the patents be used 
for any communication with any station in a British possession 
or any foreign country the terms should be arranged by agree- 
ment in accordance with Section 29 of the Patents and Designs 
Act, 1907. Why, it may be asked, was this valuable option 
ignored in 1912 and a high price paid for rights which the Post- 
master-General could already claim on arbitration terms ? 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs even then had in his mind a scheme for 
exploiting the colonies and it duly appeared a few months later. 
In March 1910 he submitted to the Colonial Office the first edition 
of his plan for a series of Imperial wireless installations to cast 
a girdle round the earth which would have astonished Puck 
himself. Why this should have been pigeonholed at the Colonial 
Office and no answer given to it for nearly nine months, when it 
offered eighteen installations for nothing while the subsequent 
offer made to the Post Office to build five installations at the 
Government’s expense and take 10 per cent. of the gross receipts 
was jumped at by Mr. Samuels, is a puzzle. The only possible 
explanation is that in the interval the Marconi Company had 
begun to realise the value of the high political patronage it now 
enjoyed and to live up to it. 

It was not alone in his dealings with the Government that 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs mounted the high horse. One of the first uses 
he made of the fresh capital which he and his friends put in was 
to start actions for infringement of the Marconi patents. By the 
way, a funny incident connected with the new capital may be 
worth relating here. At the annual meeting on June 28, 1909, 
the directors asked for power to issue shares privately at 30 per 
cent. discount. The shareholders granted it, having in fact no 
choice, and doubtless the issue was the bait that caught the Isaacs 
Syndicate. How many shares they took over and how much 
discount they got are historical secrets—lke the interesting ques- 
tion who got the two-shilling shares which Mr. Ocks left behind 
him. 

In 1910 and 1911 Mr. Isaacs had a double campaign on hand 
—his Imperial wireless negotiations with his friends in office and 
his actions in the Court of Chancery against competitors in the wire- 
less business, who were becoming uncomfortably numerous. The 
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one against the British Radio Telegraph and Telephone Company 
was made a test case, the real issue in it being the validity of the 
Marconi “master patent” No. 7777 of 1900. It was argued 
before Mr. Justice Parker for seven days in December 1910 and 
for another seven days in January 1911. On February 21 a most 
intricate and metaphysical judgment was delivered in favour of 
the Marconi Company. 

The gist of this remarkable judgment will be found in the 
quotation already made from it. ‘‘ The merit of the invention,” 
said Mr. Justice Parker, “lies in the idea rather than in the 
particular means by which he carries it out.’ Such a decision 
would in ordinary circumstances have been appealed from, but as 
the patent had only two or three years to run it was probably 
considered not worth the expense. A more decisive test will take 
place at the trial of the application for an extension of No. 7777 
patent, should one be made. But it is possible that the Marconi 
Company may be content with the Lodge-Muirhead patents, which 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs captured last year by another stroke of 
smart finance. 

The story of the Lodge-Muirhead patents is another scandal 
of wireless telegraphy, in which the Admiralty is involved along 
with the Post Office and the Marconi Company. Dr. Muirhead, 
its principal victim, is no longer here to fight his battles, but he 
has left a record which should be helpful to future British inventors 
in dealing with their own Government. One of the last acts of 
his life was to give in the Court of Chancery a pathetic account of 
the mean treatment he had received from the Admiralty. Nowa- 
days a foreign inventor with friends at court gets on so much 
better than an English inventor without political friends. In this 
respect the Marconi episode as a whole and the Imperial wireless 
part of it in particular will form bad precedents. 

In April 1911, two months after Mr. Justice Parker had upheld 
the Marconi master patent of 1900, the Lodge-Muirhead patent 
came before the same judge. It was on an application for ex- 
tension, the original patent having been granted in 1897 and 
consequently expiring in 1911. The Marconi Company were 
deeply interested in the fate of this application, as if it had been 
refused the Lodge-Muirhead patent would have lapsed and their 
most formidable competitor would have been driven from the 
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field. But our Government stood by Mr. Marconi valiantly. 
The Attorney-General gave notice of opposition and put in 
a number of objections. 

His first objection was that having regard to the state of 
knowledge at the time there was an insufficiency of novelty, 
invention and general merit. The second was that though the 
patented invention was claimed as a master patent for 
“tuning” by the introduction of a self-inductance coil, there had 
been no attempt made to protect the patent rights claimed 
or to restrain the use of that method of “tuning” by private 
competitors. In plain English, the Lodge-Muirhead patentecs 
were blamed by the Attorney-General for not following the 
Marconi example and keeping their invention as much as possible 
to themselves. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs could have taught them 
better ! 

The truth was that Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Muirhead were 
less anxious to make fortunes out of their invention than to get 
the Government to adopt it for the public service. They wasted 
years in pressing it on the attention of the War Office, the Ad- 
miralty and other Government departments. The story of their 
disappointments and rebuffs was told as follows by Dr. Muirhead 
in giving evidence in this action: 

The petitioners had demonstrated the working of this system to the 
Admiralty, the Post Officeand the Colonial Office,and had worked with the War 
Office for four years almost constantly. Zhe Admiralty when charged with 


having infringed | the patents| had delayed for four years, had declined to nominate 
some one whom the pctititioners could sue and eventually had promised to pay. 


That was an Admiralty to be proud of, was it not? And Dr. 
Muirhead did not know the worst. Still more discreditable 
things have come to light since his death. He never suspected 
that members of the Government which had blufied him for four 
years and tried to steal his invention were all the time in league 
with the Marconi clique—his bitter and relentless competitors. 
He knew, however, that when the Attorney-General gave 
notice of objections to the extension of the Lodge- 
Muirhead patent he was really acting in the Marconi interest. 
So little false modesty was there in the matter that the 
Solicitor-General, Sir J. A. Simon, appeared in Court on behalf 
of the Comptroller of Patents! He did not venture to oppose 
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the extension openly and directly. He only insinuated difficul- 
ties and lack of precedents. His chief argument against it was 
that “the patent was of very wide scope”—an objection 
which might have been applied much more strongly to Marconi’s 
No. 7777. 

Mr. Justice Parker prefaced his judgment with a distinct 
recognition of the fact that the Lodge-Muirhead system was the 
first that had made full use of the principle of resonance and 
syntony—a hard knock for the Marconi people, who had been 
claiming a monopoly of that principle also. The Post Office, too, 
got a slap in passing. : 

The owners of the patent [he said] had been embarrassed by the Post Office 
monopoly, and I understand have not yet been able to obtain the licence 
necessary for working the system in this country. The case, therefore, is one in 


which the Court would naturally incline towards granting some extension of the 
patent. 


It was certainly a significant ground for extending a patent 
that its owners had not been fairly treated by the Government 
of the day, but on that point everybody with any sense of 
fairness will agree with the learned judge. The extension granted 
was for seven years, with a proviso which it is to be hoped will be 
8 made a precedent hereafter, namely that 
it should be incumbent on the patentees to grant licences to all who desire to 
make use of the protected invention on such terms as a duly qualified arbitrator 
to be nominated by the Board of Trade shall think fair and reasonable. 

The sequel to this action is well known. It relieved the 
Lodge-Muirhead Company from the threats of the Marconi people 
and raised them considerably in the esteem of the Post Office 
and the Admiralty. So completely were the tables turned that 
the Marconi Company climbed down and made overtures for an 
alliance. Dates are again of consequence here. Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs’ negotiations with the Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate appear 
to have been going on side by side with his Imperial wireless 
correspondence with the Postmaster-General. 

This has an important bearing on the Imperial wireless con- 
tract now before the House of Commons. The Postmaster- 
General must have known when he was negotiating it that he 
was aiding and abetting the creation of a monopoly certain 
to prove prejudicial to the public interest, the commercial public 
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in particular. Such a verdict has, in fact, been pronounced 
upon it by a very influential body—the Merchant Shipping 
Advisory Committee of the Board of Trade. Not only so, but 
Mr. Samuel was at the same time deliberately placing the 
Imperial Government and a number of Colonial Governments 
in the absolute power of a wireless telegraph ring. He has served 
the Marconi interest so effectively that the Government now 
find themselves in an awkward and puzzling dilemma. 

Public opinion has expressed a decided wish to have all 
passenger ships provided with wireless telegraph installations. 
The Government have pledged themselves to carry out this wish 
and there would be nothing easier than for them to pass the 
necessary law. But they dare not do it because they know that 
it would mean compelling every shipowner to make the best terms 
he could with the Marconi Company. Such a law would be ten 
times worse than the National Insurance Act, and the shipowners 
would have to rise against it like Ulstermen. Their Committee, 
which was invited to advise the Board of Trade on the subject, 
reported thus : 

In order to arrive at an opinion as to the present commercial position, we 
have taken evidence from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director of the 
Marconi Company, Mr. F. Hird, representing Messrs. Siemens Brothers, Lieut.- 
Col. I; Bernard, Chairman of the Helsby Wireless Telegraph Company, and Mr. 
F. I. Chambers, Chief Engineer of the same Company. 

The evidence makes it clear that the Marconi Company, relying mainly on 
their patent No. 7777 of 1900 and on the extended Lodge patent No, 11575 of 
1897 (the rights of which they have acquired), claim what amounts to a monopoly 
in this country. 

This claim is disputed by Messrs. Siemens Bros, and by the Helsby Company, 
but both of these companies are desirous of obtaining from the Marconi Company 
a licence to use the Lodge patent. The Marconi Company are bound under the 
extension of the Lodge patent to grant licences to all who desire to make use of 
the protected invention on such terms as a duly qualified arbitrator to be 
nominated by the Board of Trade shall think fair and reasonable, and on the 
application of the Helsby Company the terms on which such a licence are to 
be granted are at present the subject of arbitration. But whatever may be 
the result of these proceedings the Marconi Company contend that the Lodge 


patent cannot be worked effectively without an infringement of their patent 
No. 7777. 


The Committee proceed to describe the war of the wireless 
patentees in which shipowners are likely to be involved when they 
attempt to equip their ships with the latest safeguards : 
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The Marconi Company, who have been successful in such patent actions as 
have been concluded in this country, have, we understand, instituted legal 
proceedings to prevent the use of the Telefunken system, and in at least one of 
the actions they have joined as defendants the shipowners who have installed 
that system. On the other hand, we understand that Messrs. Siemens Bros. 
have instituted legal proceeding against the Marconi Company in which they 
challenge the validity of the patent No. 7777. We can express no opinion on 
the matters in dispute, but we have arrived at the conclusion that any British 
shipowner dealing with the Marconi Company’s competitors will do so at the 
risk of costly litigation, and further, that as matters stand at present any effective 
competition with the Marconi Company in the supply of installations may be 
impracticable. 


The Committee favour drastic methods of cutting the Gordian 
knot. They protest against any compulsion being put on ship- 
owners in the interest of the Marconi monopoly: an awkward 
protest for the Postmaster-General and the Cabinet Ministers 
who gave Mr. Godfrey Isaacs such invaluable assistance in organ- 
ising the wireless ring: 

It would in our opinion [says the Committee] be impossible to require by 
law merchant vessels to be fitted with wireless telegraphic apparatus if thereby 
shipowners were delivered into the hands of a monopoly which could impose such 
terms as it pleased without let or hindrance. 

Before Parliament can apply compulsion to any class of ship it must there- 
fore in our opinion first establish the conditions of a free market in the 
installations or otherwise ensure their supply to merchant vessels at a reasonable 
commercial cost and under reasonable commercial conditions. This is a point 
to which we attach great importance. 


Still another danger is pointed out by this candid Committee 
—that of the rival patentees coming to terms and “ pooling” all 
the wireless business of the country. This is not at all a super- 
fluous warning and it should be carefully read by every one 
likely to be affected by it: 


In considering the present commercial position it must be further borne in 
mind that as long as the rival patents are held in comparatively few hands there 
is risk of the competitors amalgamating or “pooling” their commercial 
interests so as to obtain on joint account the best possible price for all their in- 
stallations. This risk is emphasised by the fact that whilst the Telefunken 
system is at war with the Marconi’s system in this country they are apparently 
working as an amalgamated company in Germany. 


These details have traversed a much wider field than the 
Marconi contract which gave occasion for them. They have, we 
trust, shown the reader that that contract is only a single item 
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in a long series of peculiar transactions. It is no isolated affair to 
be judged solely by what appears within the four corners of the 
document. Any Parliamentary Committee that wishes to get 
to the bottom of it will have to investigate the mysterious relations 
which have obtained between certain members of the Government 
and the Marconi Company ever since Mr. Godfrey Isaacs took 
to wireless telegraphic finance. It will also have to inquire into 
the grave and unanswered charges which the late Dr. Muirhead 
made in public Court against the Government offices in general 
and the Admiralty im particular. 

The broad question to which it will have to apply itself will be 
how was the existing wireless monopoly permitted and even 
encouraged to grow up when a very small degree of business 
sagacity could have prevented it. When the Isaacs-Marconi 
alliance was entered into in 1909 the Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate— 
in every way a more desirable acquisition—was literally throwing 
itself at the Government and being snubbed for its pains. That 
it possessed the best system of wireless telegraphy is now admitted 
on all hands. Mr. Justice Parker, one of our greatest patent 
authorities, said of it in his judgment that 
so far as concerns the utilisation of the principle of resonance and the con- 
sequent possibility of securing the selectivity which is indispensable for practical 
purposes it constituted a great advance on Marconi’s 1896 patent. 

The Marconi Company itself endorsed that opinion by promptly 
buying out the owners of the Lodge-Muirhead system when it 
discovered they could not be frozen out. The dog thought then 
that it had got the manger all to itself and the Post Office as well. 
There was great jubilation on the Stock Exchange among the 
“ quick rich” punters, who had no idea that they were celebrating 
the triumph of a wireless monopoly which was preparing to 
squeeze traders, shipowners and taxpayers alike. What share 
the political patrons of the Marconi Company hadin these gambling 
festivities I know not, though market rumour has been unusually 
vocal. It may, however, interest the reader to see how Marconi 
booms are worked. 

In the Company’s balance-sheets the largest asset is generally 
“Patents and shares in Associated Companies.” On December 
31,1908, the last report before Mr. Isaacs joined the board, there 


were seven of these offshoots catalogued and their yalue was 
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entered in a lump sum at £291,000. On December 31, 1911, after 
three years of Mr. Isaac’s wet nursing, they had increased to a 
round dozen and their valuation had been raised to over half a 
million. The exact sum was £508,523. Their par value, by the 
way, was a trifle of £2,074,723, so that ample room had been left 
for them to expand. There is now also an ample supply of them 
for market purposes. 

Mother Marconi has been a prolific parent and her chickens 
are spread all over the globe. They have assumed half a dozen 
different nationalities—French, Spanish, Russian, American, 
Canadian and English. But only two of them are as yet 
sufficiently developed to deserve a place on the Official List of the 
London Stock Exchange. These are the American and Canadian 
companies, both of which have shared with their spectacular 
parent the honours—and profits—of the recent bull campaign. 

The mother company held last December 564,855 shares ($5) 
in the Canadian concern and 34,174 in the American one. The 
latter holding has, however, been largely increased since, thanks 
to the brilliant coup executed by Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs last spring. The directors of their principal American rival 
had shortly before been sent to gaol for fraud in connection 
with the capitalisation of the United Wireless Company. They 
had distributed three million dollars of paper in a very short time 
and then gone into liquidation. Mr. Isaacs arranged with the 
liquidators to wipe out their derelict stock and then promptly 
created seven million dollars of American Marconi shares in 
its place! This was the master stroke which elicited a con- 
gratulatory cable from his brother the Attorney General. 

The result was a South Sea bubble mania on a small scale. 
The coup was so skilfully boomed that both Wall Street and 
Capel Court literally lost their heads over it. One fine morning in 
April—it was the 19th, a few days after the Titanic disaster— 
dealings were started in the new American Marconis. The five- 
dollar or £1 shares were bid for up to £4, and thousands of shares 
were bought at that figure. Orders came rushing in from Ireland 
and the provinces to buy lines of 10,000, 20,000, and as high as 
50,000 shares in a line. Fortunately all the London brokers were 
not so mad as their clients. They either cut down the orders 
to what they considered safe amounts or declined them altogether. 
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By doing so they saved many a foolish plunger from absolute ruin, as 
before the end of the day the shares had flopped to 50s. or even less. 
The Stock Exchange had witnessed nothing so disgraceful 
since the similar coup performed by Mr. Barney Barnato nearly 
twenty years ago. When that neck or nothing speculator capital- 
ised himself under the name of the Barnato Consolidated Company 
his shares also went up like a rocket. The first morning that they 
were dealt in an enthusiastic crowd scrambled for them at £4— 
the same topnote on which American Marconis started. “‘ Barneys” 
alias “Johnnies” have since been down to 17s. and American 
Marconis were within two months of their début as low as 30s. 

If the starting price of £4 a share could have been maintained 
the market valuation of the American Marconi Company would 
have been forty million dollars. Dividends on forty million 
dollars would have had to be earned in order to justify such a 
market price. That could only have been done by establishing 
as absolute a monopoly of wireless telegraphy in the United States 
as the Marconi Company are trying, with the help of certain 
Cabinet Ministers, to create in the United Kingdom. Only a 
nation of “‘the biggest fools on earth” could put itself at the 
mercy of such a voracious clique of patent exploiters and mono- 
polisers. The Marconi Ring apparently hope to make as much 
out of wireless telegraphy as Mr. Andrew Carnegie got out of the 
steel tariff, but the day is past for high game like that. 

It may amuse non-speculative as well as speculative readers 
to trace the sympathetic movements of the share market and the 
Imperial wireless negotiations during the past twelve months. 
Assuming as we may fairly do that the Isaacs syndicate got in on 
the ground floor they must have done pretty well for themselves 
even before then. The 5000 shares said to have been sold at 
two shillings apiece at the end of 1908 or the beginning of 1909 
had blossomed out in a few months to17s. 6d. In August 1911, 
when the Post Office negotiations opencd, they were over 40s. 
The special cause of this advance appears to have been the inter- 
dict obtained against the British Radio Telegraph Company in 
February, and the acquisition of the Lodge-Muirhead patent 
subsequently. It fully discounted these two pieces of good 
fortune, and what followed must be set down entirely to the 
Imperial wireless job. 
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In the first stage of the negotiations the shares advanced 
very slowly. Between August and the end of November they 
rose from 2,), to 22. In December when the insiders knew that 
their prize had been secured the pace quickened, and by the end of 
the year they were over3. During January they gained another £1 
and in February 15s. more. On March 7, when the directors issued 
their premature circular announcing the conclusion of the Imperial 
wireless agreement, the three shares actively dealt in stood thus: 
Canadian Marconi 19s., Marconi Ordinary 43, Preference 4. 
After this they made big strides week by week—thanks chiefly, 
if not solely, to the ineptitude of the Postmaster-General : 


Marcont Suares WEEK BY WEEK AFTER THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
IMPERIAL WIRELESS AGREEMENT (March 7, 1912.) 


1912 Canadians Americans 
March 7 . 43 4 19/- 
4} 28/6 
21. 4} $3/6 
28. 33/3 
April 4 . 34/6 
git 7} 34/3 
18 * 9. 83 33/6 
21 8} 32/6 
29 7 31/9 
May 7. 6} 31/6 
4, 6} 30/3 27, 
21. 64 6 30/3 24 
28 5 24/3 11s 
July 18. 43 23/6 i; 


Such is the sordid story of the Marconi scandal of 1912. Ina 
small way it has been a repetition of the South Sea bubble. 
Ministers implicated in the South Sea bubble were impeached 
and severely punished. What is to happen to Ministers who 
directly or indirectly may have been responsible for the Marconi 
scandal ? Further, what is to be done to prevent polyglot riggers 
of Marconi shares realising their impudent ambition to monopo- 
lise all the wireless telegraphy of the British Empire and the 
United States ? 

* This was the fatal day of the American boom which opened in the morning 


at 4 and closed at 3. It is believed to have cost its victims at least half a 
million sterling. 
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Some innocent reader may ask where all this while was the 
Treasury, the official watchdog of the public purse and the final 
check on financial misdoings? While the job was being con- 
summated the Treasury was a dumb dog, and not until months 
after the agreement had been published was it heard from. Then 
it produced a Treasury Minute dated July 19, 1912, ostensibly 
reviewing and explaining the agreement, but in fact defending 
it against the hostile criticism it had already evoked. This 
Minute must have been written by a person of sardonic humour, 
for it begins by pointing out the danger there was of creating a 
new monopoly! And it ends with the cool announcement that 
“no accurate forecast of revenue and expenditure is possible in 
the circumstances, but it is intended that the service should be 
self-supporting and that rates should be fixed accordingly.” 

The “self-supporting” rates are of course to include the 
Marconi Company’s 10 per cent. of the gross receipts together 
with all the other perquisites and privileges secured for it by the 
astute Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. 

For this sardonic Treasury Minute the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is of course officially responsible. It will therefore be 


necessary for the proposed Committee of Inquiry to have him 


before it. He will naturally be anxious to tell it all he knows 
about the wireless mystery. Altogether three members of the 
Government have figured more or less in this suspicious episode— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and the 
Postmaster-General. What have they to say to the unflattering 
comments that are being made on their conduct as public 
trustees ? 
W. R. Lawson 
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Wiruin the next few weeks the Canadian Government will make 
known its naval proposals. Mr. Borden in his fine speech at 
Ottawa has told the world that the Dominion will do her full 
duty without any shrinking of heart. He has declared for an 
honest and virile policy, in complete opposition to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s strange plan of attending to railways and neglecting 
Imperial affairs, a plan by which Canada might gain temporary 
prosperity—at the sacrifice of her soul. So far so good. But if 
the Canadian Government is to understand the emergency, it 
must have been told the full truth by the British Government. 
The Ministry now in office in this country must have admitted 
to Mr. Borden and his colleagues that it has weakened the Navy, 
cut down the Army, and betrayed the Empire for Party gain. 
Is it likely to have made such a confession? We may doubt 
whether the whole damning truth has been set before Canada’s 
Government. The presumption is that it has not. If our 
Ministers want to obtain a gift of ships from Canada, they do 
not intend to confess that the position is so dangerous as to 
demand the immediate voting of a large supplementary pro- 
gramme by this country. Mr. Borden spoke at Ottawa of waiting 
for ‘“ full information” before his Administration should take its 
final resolve. We hope that he will insist on this information 
being given. 

The central facts of the military and naval situation cannot, 
however, be obscured by any cuttle-fish tactics of the Ministers. 
The German Navy, since the present British Government obtained 
office, has been rapidly overtaking the British. In less than a 
decade the naval superiority which we once possessed over any 
existing Huropean combination has vanished. The Power which 
commands the largest and most formidable Army on the Continent, 
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and which in the past decade has four times menaced Europe with 
war, is threatening our position at sea, as that position has never 
before been threatened since the days of Napoleon. At brief 
intervals Germany passes new Acts expanding her Fleet. There 
was one in 1906, another in 1908, and a third this year under which 
to all eternity (for @ternat is the phrase used) the German Fleet 
must consist of 61 armoured ships, all eventually to be of Dread- 
nought or Super- Dreadnought type, 40 cruisers, 144 destroyers, and 
72 large submarines. Of this vast armada, 37 armoured ships, 
21 cruisers, 99 destroyers, and 54 submarines are to be maintained 
in the North Sea, manned with full crews all the year round, and 
available at the shortest notice for a determined offensive. This 
standard of strength will not, of course, be reached immediately. 
Opinion differs even in Germany as to the date when the High 
Sea Fleet will be carried to the figures laid down. It may not be 
before the close of 1913; it may not be before the middle of 
1914. But in any case we have no time to lose. 

No doubt is permissible as to the Power against which these 
prodigious armaments are directed. The prefatory statement 
accompanying the German Navy Act of 1900, of which all the 
recent German Acts have been amendments, made that point 
perfectly clear. It said: ‘“‘Germany must have a Fleet of such 
strength that, even for the mightiest naval Power, a war with her 
would involve such risks as to endanger its own supremacy.” 
And it had previously stated that the mightiest naval Power at 
that date possessed 206 cruisers, which was the figure of British 
strength before the Liberal Party set to work to cut down the 
Navy. There is no other European Power against which such 
an enormous German naval force is required. Russia possesses 
only a small and weak squadron in the Baltic, and if she has now 
begun to build Dreadnoughts for that sea, it is because the German 
Navy directly menaces St. Petersburg. France long since retired 
from the naval competition, and at the present date has not 
one single all-big-gun battleship of the modern type com- 
plete, whereas Germany has thirteen in commission or undergoing 
trials. 

For the past seven years the British Government in its pro- 
grammes of new construction has failed to maintain any real 
military standard such as would give the nation security. The 
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vessels voted in that period for the British and the German Navies 
have been as follows: 


Large 
armoured ships Cruisers Destroyers 
Germany . ‘ . . 24 14 84 


Of our cruisers, unfortunately, a number have been small, weak 
ships, inferior to the German vessels of this class, and this must be 
taken into account, as also our need of light fast ships for commerce- 
protection on distant stations. The mimimum preponderance in 
large armoured ships necessary for victory in the North Sea has 
been put by strategists at 60 per cent., or slightly more than 
3 British to each 2 German units; and experienced naval officers 
hold that our destroyer flotillas should be superior in at least 
the same ratio. But if such a standard had been maintained, we 
should have laid down, not 31 armoured ships, but 38, and not 
103 destroyers, but 134 for North Sea work alone. * Without such 
a margin we have no reserve to make good possible mishaps or to 
ensure us at least an equality with an enemy when allowance is 
made for ships absent, coaling or refitting. Our military weakness 
and the risk of a surprise forbid the policy of sending a whole Fleet 
into port to refit at the same time; moreover we have not the 
supply of docks required for such a plan. Ships, then, must be 
docked two or three at a time all through the year, and this means 
that there will always, except at our most favourable moment, 
be a number of absentees from our line. Destroyers in particular 
cannot be continuously worked without their crews breaking 
down from exhaustion. The strain upon their personnel and 
material is so tremendous that arrangements must be made for 
giving them frequent periods of rest, which will involve the absence 
of a considerable proportion at any average moment from the line. 

In face of the rapid increase in the amount annually ex- 
pended on new ships by Germany, which determines the future 
strength of the Fleet, the British Government has made a quite 
inadequate reply. Inthe years 1904 and 1905, when the Unionists 


* Australian ships, unavailable for European service, are not counted, 
Between 1908 and 1912, as Mr. Churchill admitted in June, 19 armoured ships 
were launched for the British and 18 for the German Navy. Moreover, the 
British figure included one ship for the Australian Navy, unavailable for 
European service. The tonnage of our armoured ships launched in the period 
was 395,000: that of the German 388,000. 
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were in power, the British outlay on new construction was 
24 millions to the German 9 millions, or more than £2 to each £1 
spent by Germany. In the last five years the British expenditure, 
even when the New Zealand grant for a Dreadnought is included, 
has been about 68 millions against a German outlay of 53 millions. 
If the standard of 60 per cent. superiority—postulated in March 
by the Admiralty—had been maintained in actual fact, the outlay 
on new construction in this country during the last five years 
would have stood at 84 millions, 16 millions more than the sum 
which we have expended. For the cost of ships in Britain and 
Germany is practically identical; the difference in favour of 
British construction is too small to affect the figures. 

Just as inadequate has been the reply of the British Govern- 
ment to the great increase in the strength of the German Navy 
maintained in full commission in the North Sea. Ten years ago 
we maintained in the Channel and North Sea two Fleets of 16 
battleships, in addition to a strong Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
while the German Fleet included only 8 battleships, weaker in 
type and armament than our own and not mounting one single 
modern 12-inch gun. Hereafter, under the new broom’s “ re- 
organisation,” to the 29 battleships which Germany will maintain 
in the North Sea with full crews we shall oppose only 25 British 
battleships with full crews in home waters, for it is preposterous 
to count 8 battleships which are to be stationed at Gibraltar as 
available for meeting a sudden blow. This isa position of stupen- 
dous risk. We are courting an immense disaster in the North 
Sea. 

While the British Government and the British Admiralty have 
failed to meet the elaborate German armaments with adequate 
counter-preparations, a new danger has arisen which aggravates 
the consequences of that failure. The Mediterranean allies of 
Germany have begun to build Dreadnoughts on a large scale. 
The British Ministry, when warned of the risk that threatened 
the Empire in the south of Europe, pooh-poohed it or insisted that 
these Mediterranean Powers built their ships so slowly that we 
could ‘“‘ wait and see” what they were doing and then overtake 
them. The consequence is that while we have laid down no ships 
for the Mediterranean, Italy has to-day one very powerful 
Dreadnought complete, three others approaching completion, two 
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on the stocks, and two more for which material has been ordered, 
making a total of 8 in hand. Austria has one Dreadnought 
complete and three others well advanced, while she is preparing 
to lay down an additional two. Thus the Mediterranean wing 
of the Triple Alliance has no fewer than 14 Dreadnoughts ready, 
building, or projected, and these two Powers are constructing their 
ships almost as fast as the British Government, which finds its 
programmes delayed by the strikes and labour troubles engendered 
by its policy of surrender to the Labour Party. It is this fact 
which adds such extreme gravity to the naval crisis. The Italian 
Dreadnought Dante Alighieri was laid down in June 1909, and 
joined the Fleet last month, her construction and trials having 
occupied 38 months. The Austrian Dreadnought Virebus Unitis 
was laid down in April 1910, and joined the Austrian Fleet last 
month, her construction and trials having occupied only 29 
months. The British ships, Princess Royal, laid down in May 
1910, and Conqueror, laid down in April 1910, had not completed 
their trials or joined the Fleet at the date of going to press, though 
the one has been 28 months in hand and the other 29. In the 
British 1910 programme the Audacious, laid down in March 1911, 
is not expected to be at sea before November 1913, which means 
that she will then have been 32 months in hand. In face of these 
figures the “wait-and-see” policy has become absolutely mad. 
Germany’s Mediterranean allies have gained a great lead. The 
British Government, instead of “frankly and honourably and 
sincerely” telling the nation the truth, and calling upon it for 
emergency measures, has done nothing whatever, because the 
heavy outlay which such emergency measures would involve must 
wreck its plans for bribing the electorate and bring it into conflict 
with the Suicide Club (or the Liberal Pacifists in the House of 
Commons). 

Having taken no steps in its shipbuilding programmes to 
provide for our need in the Mediterranean, the British Admiralty 
is faced with two alternatives, each of them equally disastrous. It 
may move ships from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. But, 
as we have already shown that the margin of strength provided 
is quite inadequate for North Sea defence, the withdrawal of a 
large detachment to the south of Europe will play into the hands 
of Germany and may precipitate attack in the north. None the 
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less the Admiralty has pledged itself to despatch four Dreadnoughts 
of older type and a number of antiquated battleships to the 
Mediterranean. This is a half-measure which risks disaster in 
both theatres of war, and there is a general belief in the ranks of 
the Navy that the pledge will not be carried out. Our older 
Dreadnoughts are so inferior to the new Austrian and Italian 
ships that in war they would have to run away—a nice position 
for a British squadron. Our Pre-Dreadnought battleships can- 
not even run. They would be overtaken and destroyed. The 
second alternative is to scuttle from the Mediterranean, shirk 
responsibilities, and trust to our friends of the Triple Entente to 
do our work. That is precisely the course which the British 
Government has actually taken. There is now not one single 
modern British battleship in the Mediterranean. But France 
has now decided to concentrate there her entire effective battle- 
force, 18 ships of the line. 

This action on her part is welcome proof of the close and 
cordial relations existing between her and this country, and we 
should be the last to grudge the British Government some credit 
for this happy state of affairs. But from the British standpoint 
the essential question is whether the French Navy is strong enough 
at the same time to watch over French interests and British 
concerns. Great progress has been achieved under M. Delcassé, 
but the French Fleet is still paralysed by a grievous defect— 
the bad powder which has been supplied to it by the State factories. 
Months, if not years, must pass before this defect can be remedied. 
Secondly, France has been completely outstripped by Austria 
and Italy in Dreadnought construction. Her first two Dread- 
noughts will not be completed before the end of 1913, and when 
the Triple Alliance will have 13 or 14 Dreadnoughts completed 
in the Mediterranean, she will have only 9. The odds against her 
will be so heavy as to force her back on the defensive. But even 
if her Admirals had their hands free, they have to accomplish a 
task of supreme difficulty. They must protect the transport to 
the south of France of the French army corps in Algeria and the 
French troops in Morocco. Remembering that the British 
Admiralty, which in 1910 boasted that the British naval strength 
was twice the German, hesitated and feared to guarantee the 
transport of British troops across the narrow waters of the 
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Channel in the Morocco crisis of 1911, it is quite certain that France 
will not have a single ship to spare to protect Malta and Egypt 
and British commerce. 

We leave entirely out of account the question of honour in- 
volved in asking another Power to do our fighting at sea for us. 
On unimpeachable figures, the French Navy is not strong enough. 
It cannot guard the ‘British food-supplies passing through the 
Mediterranean; it cannot protect the road to India; it cannot 
assure the safety of our Mediterranean fortresses, the garrisons of 
which were depleted by Lord Haldane in 1907, on the pretext that, 
as the British Navy commanded and would always command the 
sea, no serious attack on them was possible. The British Govern- 
ment is now attempting to deceive itself and the country with the 
idea that in no circumstances would Austria and Italy join hands 
with Germany. Yet Count Aehrenthal, shortly before his death, 
told Professor Spenser Wilkinson that in any Anglo-German con- 
flict Austria would have to be counted on the German side. And 
Mer. Capel-Cure, who knows his modern Italy better than most 
living Englishmen, has warned this country in a brilliant article in 
last month’s National Review of the fatal results produced by the 
campaign of detraction which last year certain British politicians 
and journals carried on against Italy and her Army. We may 
hope that Italy will never be our enemy. Yet our very weakness 
in the Mediterranean may have the effect of driving her into the 
German combination. If we were strong, her Government, which 
is not au fond unfriendly, would have every argument for maintain- 
ing its neutrality. But if we are weak, Italy will be urged or even 
compelled by Germany to strike against our communications. 
Just as means were found by Bismarck in 1870 to manceuvre 
Bavaria, who did not desire to quarrel with France, into war, 
so German statecraft will exert all its skill to force Italy into the 
field, thus freeing Austria from all anxiety and securing for the 
Triple Alliance the command of the Mediterranean. Then, if we 
may judge from history and the warning of such thinkers as 
Admiral Mahan, the British Empire must collapse. While German 
cruisers will cut off our food ships in the Atlantic, the Austro- 
Italian Fleets will sweep the Mediterranean and close that vital 
trade-route—the main artery of our Empire. 

Nothing has been said of the Russian Navy, for though 
Russia is now building Dreadnoughts on a large scale and the 
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Russian Admiralty is making earnest efforts to repair the disasters 
of 1904 and 1905, years must elapse before the Tsar’s Fleets 
are again formidable at sea. The difficulty of the Dardanelles 
must be solved. The writer sees no reason why Russian 
warships should be longer denied passage through these 
straits. But, unless Turkey is friendly, the passage cannot be 
accomplished in war without enormous risk and the certainty of 
very heavy loss. 

Looking from the naval problem to the land problem, the 
question here is whether France can without substantial aid 
hold her own against German attack in Lorraine. The task is 
far less hopeless than it seemed ten years ago. The French 
nation and Army are renewing their youth. The whole atmo- 
sphere in France has changed from sombre depression to quiet 
confidence. The French troops were only beaten in 1870 because 
they were outnumbered almost as two to one and because they 
were miserably commanded. They are not likely again to be 
placed at the mercy of such a pitiful general as Bazaine. As 
the late General Langlois wrote some years ago, Germany has 
remained almost stationary while France has advanced incredibly. 
But his judgment is also true: “ Our real and dangerous inferiority 
is due to our low birth-rate in face of the fertility of Germany.” 
The French Army, despite all efforts, is heavily outnumbered. 
Every able-bodied man is now passed through the ranks, but a 
nation of 40 millions cannot by any device produce as many 
soldiers as a nation of 65 millions. If the British Government 
could throw 250,000 good troops into the north of France in the 
first ten days of the struggle, the balance would be redressed, and 
all risk of a French defeat removed. But no steps have been 
taken to provide such a force. The very best that Lord Haldane’s 
sham scheme can promise is about 150,000 men, while Lord Percy 
has given cogent arguments for concluding that not more than 
120,000 men will be spared. The number required can only be 
obtained if we adopt compulsory service to fill the ranks of the 
Territorials and secure an efficient second line Army for home 
defence. Of any such measure the Government refuses to think. 
So that because of British slackness the very existence of the 
Triple Entente is being endangered. At sea and on land we are 
thrusting on the shoulders of France the main brunt of meeting 
the German combination, and we are not fairly doing our own part. 
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Though the Canadian Government cannot intervene in the 
military problem, it is important for it to know that this problem 
exists. But where it can exercise pressure and perhaps save the 
Empire is in the naval sphere. At present the very clear intention 
of the British Government is to induce Canada to build ships for 
the Mediterranean and thus enable it to shirk its evident duty 
and to profess that it is still keeping some sort of a Fleet in that sea. 
If Canada will finance the construction of a Mediterranean 
squadron, she will set free British funds for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
wild-cat schemes, the one object of which is to bribe the electors 
to vote against Preference. The Dominion Government has the 
opportunity of rendering an immense service to the Empire. 
It should insist that any ships it gives are to be in addition to, and 
not in substitution for, a British supplementary programme. In 
order that no trick may be played, such as occurred in the case of 
the New Zealand Dreadnought, when the Government broke the 
naval agreement concluded with Australia and New Zealand, it 
should require an additional British programme for the Mediter- 
ranean, laid down by law, as in the Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
so that there can be no going back fromit. That programme should 
provide at least two Dreadnoughts a year supplementary to the 
programme of battleships to which Mr. Churchill has already 
pledged himself. Such a programme with Canada’s help would 
enable us at an early date to send six or eight Dreadnoughts to the 
Mediterranean without courting disaster in the North Sea. This 
would not be an excessive force. But it would at least place 
the Anglo-French squadron in that sea in a position of distinct 
superiority to any other combination. 

The essential point is that Canadian statesmen should be 
careful to control and verify the statements put before them by 
British Ministers and should take nothing that they have been 
told for granted. The British Government has done nothing 
to command the confidence of the Dominion. Its attitude in 
Imperial matters is more than suspect. No one should forget 
that only last year our Ministers were working their hardest 
to throw Canada into the arms of the United States. They were 
willing to shatter the Empire to inflict a blow upon Tariff Reform. 
They assisted enthusiastically in the Reciprocity negotiations, 
which, as we now know from Mr. Taft’s correspondence with 
Mr, Roosevelt, were to have made Canada “ only an adjunct to the 
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United States.’ Their own ambassador, Mr. Bryce, uttered no 
word of warning, though he had written that “ the plan of a Com- 
mercial League or Customs Union [with the United States] which 
has lately been discussed might, if carried out, lead to a political 
union.” Mr. Bryce worked to further that “ political union” 
against his own motherland. American politicians such as Mr. 
Champ Clark declared in Congress that “‘ a time was coming when 
the American flag would fly over the whole of North America,” 
and did not doubt that “the day is not far distant when Great 
Britain will joyfully see all her North American possessions become 
part of this Republic. That is the way things are tending now.” 
Far from showing dismay at such a prospect, British Ministers 
openly exulted over it in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith 
on February 9, 1911, boasted that “we are celebrating the 
obsequies of that which used to be called Imperial Preference.” 
Mr. Lloyd George announced a week later: “I rejoice to think it 
[the Reciprocity Agreement] has been negotiated, and heartily 
trust it will be carried to a successful conclusion.” And Lord 
Haldane chimed in with the remark: “I doubt whether any 
negotiations have been more closely watched or more sympatheti- 
cally observed.” British Ministers were the eager accomplices of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt in the plot against the independence 
and nationality of Canada. Nay, more; they gloried in their 
crime, and were stupefied when Canadian patriotism averted 
disaster by rising in rebellion against Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

The men who were guilty of this intrigue can never be trusted. 
If they were willing to betray the Dominion into Mr. Taft’s hands 
to injure their political opponents, they are quite capable of 
trying to save their own bacon at the expense of our national 
security and at the expense of Canada. Mr. Churchill in particular, 
whatever his present affectation of Imperialist sympathy, was 
foremost in the war against Preference. He it was who rejoiced 
that the door had been “ bolted and barred,” and of all the 
Ministerial speakers at the 1907 Imperial Conference he was the 
most hostile and insolent. Only three years ago he was the 
bitterest antagonist of a strong Navy, and he led an intrigue in 
his Party against Mr. McKenna. Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots? There is no sign that he has done 
so. He filled the air with loud talk of what he was going to do 
if Germany passed her latest Navy Act, and then, when she ignored 
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him, did not lay down a single additional ship or even obtain an 
additional grant for that practice ammunition which is so urgently 
needed. He dilated on the German peril and refused to meet it. 
He brought our squadrons home from the Mediterranean because 
they were needed in the North Sea, and then when his action led 
to an outcry calmly announced that he was going to send them out 
again to the Mediterranean. Save for the institution of the War 
Staff * his changes have not added to the efficiency of the Navy, 
while he has caused general exasperation by his treatment of 
distinguished officers whose years and experience should have 
exempted them from any risk of insult at his hands. His inter- 
ference in the manceuvres led to the defeat of an Admiral who in 
previous exercises of this kind has been uniformly victorious. 
As the result of his perpetual “ reorganisations”’ we are to have 
a Battle-Fleet which will be numerically inferior at its “average 
moment” in fully manned ships to the German Fleet in the North 
Sea, and a force of destroyers in commission with full crews which 
is actually weaker in numbers than the German.t Unionist 
newspapers have been hoaxed by an impudent charlatan. In 
the duel between Admiral Tirpitz and Mr. Churchill which is likely 
to win—the Prussian officer who has learnt his business at sea 
and believes in deeds, not talk, in building ships and providing 
docks; or the British politician who has spent his life in intrigue 
and who fancies that “ bouncing” speeches are a substitute for 
muscular action? Every assurance of an unblushing adventurer 
must be suspect; every statement of his requires scrutiny. But 
one formula will give Canada a certain measure of security against 
trickery: ‘‘ Without a supplementary British programme, no 
Canadian programme.” It is no part of Mr. Borden’s duty to find 
at second hand money for Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill to 
muddle away in a desperate effort to make the Insurance Act 
acceptable to the Radical voter, and to pay electors for casting 


their suffrages against Preference. 
IMPERIALIST. 


* The War Staff only exists on paper. In practice it will be ignored by 
the politicians.—Epitor V.2. 

¢t The British reorganisation provides for a total of 96 destroyers in com- 
mission with full crews; the German for 99. There were actually in service in 
North Sea waters with full crews, 67 British and 66 German destroyers, in 
September 1912, 
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“THE BALD-HEADED MAN IN THE 
OMNIBUS” 


England is the type of deferential countries, and the manner 
in which it is so, and has become so, ts extremely curious. 
The Middle Classes—the ordinary majority of educaicd 
men—are, in the present day, the despotic powcr in 
England. ‘‘ Public opinion” nowadays is the opinion 
of the bald-headed man at the back of the omnibus. It is 
not the opinion of the aristocratical classes, as such ; wt is 
simply the opinion of the ordinary mass of cducated, but 
still commonplace, mankind. If you look at the con- 
stituencies you will see that they are not very interesting 
people ; and, perhaps, if you look behind the scenes and 
see the people who manipulate and work the constituencies, 
you will find that these are yet more uninteresting. The 
English Constitution in its palpable form is this—the mass 
of the people yield obedience to a select few, you perceive that, 
though not of the lowest class, nor of an unrespectable class, 
they are yet of a heavy sensible class—the last people in the 
world to whom, of they were drawn up in a row, an immense 
nation would ever give an exclusive preference.’ * 


THESE words first appeared in print in 1865. They have always 
appeared to me a prime example of what is called “ tragic irony.” 
By this phrase I do not mean that the author meant them to be 
taken ironically. On the contrary they were evidently written 
bona fide; so much so indeed that for the last forty years 
the well-known work in which they appear has been accepted 
by men of light and leading as one of the classics of political 
science. The “irony” I speak of consists, like that of the Edipus 


* Bagehot: English Constitution: Chapter on “ Cabinet Government.” 
VOL. Lx 16 
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Rez, in the failure of the wisest of men to foresee how their reasoning 
may be stultified by the course of events. Of this I will say more 
presently. Meantime it is interesting for the moment to reflect 
how powerful are the “ tricks of strong imagination” in recalling 
for us the past in the midst of the present. Who that remembers 
vividly the year 1865 does not imagine himself—as he reads the 
above-cited description by a shrewd and excellent observer— 
to be still living in the society of that period ? How clearly 
rises in his memory the throng of lumbering two-horsed omnibuses 
in the London streets! How real seems the existence of those 
sagacious, if phlegmatic, drivers, by whose side the “ bald- 
headed passenger described by Mr. Bagehot was went to 
gather much of his political wisdom! Do we not still see them 
—‘‘heavy sensible Britons !—thrusting their way through each 
crowded thoroughfare, as if their vehicles were the only objects 
in the universe deserving of consideration? It requires some- 
thing like an effort of thought to reduce ourselves to the world 
of reality, and to become conscious of the horseless motor- 
omnibus and the nervous anxiety expressed in the face of its 
chauffeur, which has replaced the air of stolid indifference that 
characterised the Jehu of the old conveyance. In our confusion 
between things past and present, we sympathise with the per- 
plexity of the poor tinker of “ Burton-heath ” : 


Am I a lord? and have I such a lady ? 

Or do I dream? or have I dreamed till now ? 

I do not sleep: I see, I hear, I speak, 

I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things :— 
Upon my life I am a lord, indeed, 
And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly.* 


Nearly equally bewildering is it to look back on the political 
constitution of things in 1865. In Mr. Bagehot’s book we seem 
to be denizens of the old “ deferential’? England, when “ the 
bald-headed man at the back of the omnibus” was the sovereign 
of “public opinion,’ when the Middle Classes were still ‘the 
despotic power” in the country. Living from day to day, the 
change in our lives has been almost imperceptible, and we only 
recognise by degrees that, during his evolution into “the Man 
in the Street,” “ the bald-headed Man in the Omnibus” has lost 


* Taming of the Shrew: Induction, scene ii. 
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many of his ancient characteristics. In some respects, indeed, 
we can trace the personal identity of the two characters. ‘‘ The 
Man in the Street” is as conscious as ever his insular predecessor 
was of his own superiority to the foreigner, but he has grown un- 
comfortably aware that the latter is everywhere coming up to 
him with a rush in the race for money-getting. As a spectator 
of action the “Man in the Street” retains all and more than all the 
old middle-class taste for romantic nine-days’ wonders; and 
his worship of the great professional performers in the cricket 
or football field far exceeds the reverence felt for those “‘ heroes,” 
by “ the bald-headed Man in the Omnibus,” in 1865. But as an 
actor he cannot compare with the elder “despot.” While he 
still cherishes a sneaking attachment to the “Jingo” ideals 
of Lord Palmerston’s age, he is rather ashamed of avowing it. 
In a kind of half-hearted way many of the moderate “ Liberal” 
ideas of the year 1865 still preserve their power over his imagina- 
tion. His favourite journalists can, even to-day, make telling 
appeals to his mind in such phrases as “‘ Free Trade,” “ Individual 
Liberty,” “Freedom of Thought and Expression,” and the like ; 
but “the Man in the Street” does not utter his beliefs with 
the self-confident dogmatism of “the bald-headed Man in the 
Omnibus,’ and, in the face of problems which conflict with 
these ancient principles, he often becomes timid, doubtful, and 
even apathetic. 

In view of such sonata changes in the national character, 
it certainly does seem strange that philosophical writers on 
political science should treat the theories in Mr. Bagehot’s book 
on the English Constitution as something fixed and fundamental. 
It is indeed plain enough that Mr. Bagehot himself looked on 
his own reasoning as axiomatic. No ancient Roman under 
Valentinian was ever more firmly convinced of the perpetuity 
of the latter Empire, than Mr. Bagehot of the indestructible 
supremacy of the Middle Classes in the English Constitution. 

There is [he wrote in 1865] no worse trade than agitation at this time. 
Nowadays, not only does the mind and policy of Parliament (subject to the 
exceptions before named) possess the common sort of moderation essential to 
the possibility of parliamentary government, but also that exact gradation, that 
precise species of moderation most agreeable to the nation at large. Not only 


does the nation endure a parliamentary government, which it would not do if 
parliament were immoderate, but it likes parliamentary government. A sense 
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of satisfaction permeates the icountry, because most of the country feels it has 
got the precise thing that suits it.* 

The only dangers (slight ones in Mr. Bagehot’s opinion),t 
which in 1865 threatened the security of the Middle Class Paradise 
were “ first that Parliament leans too much to the opinions of 
the landed interest!” t Secondly that the appearance of the 
Constitution did not “‘ look right,’ because the artisan class had 
no “evident incessant representatives” in the House of Commons.§ 
Reasoning of this kind ought surely to have put Mr. Bagehot’s 
successors in the field of political science on their guard against 
his claims to be a sound interpreter of the English Constitution. 
He possessed, indeed, certain qualities which tended to exalt his 
philosophical prestige. As an observer of facts immediately 
under his eyes he was almost unequalled. He had also an 
unrivalled commercial knowledge of the character of “ the bald- 
headed Man in the Omnibus,’ whom he justly declared to be 
in his day “the despotic power in England.” He understood 
thoroughly the modes of thought in the Middle Classes through 
the wide range of the population extending from the average 
member of the House of Commons down to the butcher or 
grocer who chose the former as his parliamentary representative. 
Moreover he could reason about the mental attitude of these 
persons in language perfectly free from technical pedantry, 
and with a shrewd and humorous knowledge of human nature 
which commended his conclusions to men of the world. But 
he had certain ethical and mental defects which tended to impair 
his excellent endowments. In the first place an obvious bluntness 
of moral perception. No one, I should think, could read his 
English Constitution without being struck by the cynical disdain 
of the author for the constitutional system which he praises so 
highly. Here, for example, is a passage explaining his opinion 
that parliamentary government is suited to England, because 
** England is the type of deferential countries.” 


It cannot be said that the mass of the British people are well off. There 
are whole classes who have not a conception of what the higher orders call 
comfort; who have not the pre-requisites of moral existence ; who cannot lead 
the life that becomes a man. But the most miserable of these classes do not 


* English Constitution : Chapter on “The House of Commons.” 
t Ibid. Ibid. 
§ Ibid. [The italics are Mr, Bagehot’s own.] 
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impute their misery to politics. If a political agitator were to lecture to the 
peasants of Dorsetshire and try to excite political dissatisfaction, it is much 
more likely that he would be pelted than that he would succeed. Of parliament 
these miserable creatures know scarcely anything; of the Cabinet they have 
never heard. But they would say that “for all they have heard the Queen is 
very good,” and rebelling against the structure of society is to their minds 
rebelling against the queen who rules that society, in whom all its most 
impressive part—the part that they know—culminates, The mass of the 
English people are politically contented, as well as politically deferential.” * 


One might have supposed that a philosophical writer on the 
English Constitution, far from being content with the political 
system described in these words, would have regarded such a 
state of things as likely to be fatal to its constitutional per- 
manence, and might have argued that, when “the mass of the 
English people’ became possessed of political power, they would 
probably lose that “deference” which in 1865 appeared to 
Mr. Bagehot to be the very foundation-stone of parliamentary 
government. 

But Mr. Bagehot had no apprehensions of the kind. Though 
in 1865 the leaders of the working classes were every day asserting 
their claim to the franchise, he serenely ignored their insistance, 
and thereby gave proof of the second great mental deficiency 
which disqualified him for the work of political observation. 
Shrewd, humorous, and sagacious as he was, he was totally devoid 
of imagination. He looked at everything political with the eyes 
of a Free Trader who could not conceive that Cobdenite doctrine 
was inadequate to solve every problem of government; with the 
mind of a Middle Class Dr. Pangloss, convinced that everything 
was for the best in the best of all possible worlds—a world, that 
is to say, in which the ten-pound householder was supreme. 


I do not consider [he complacently remarked in 1865] the exclusion of the 
working classes from effectual representation a defect in this aspect of the 
question |i.e. the unequal distribution of political power]. The working classes 
contribute almost nothing to our corporate public opinion, and therefore the 
fact of their want of influence in Parliament does not impair the coincidence of 
Parliament with public opinion. They are left out in the representation, and 
also in the thing represented.t 


It seems almost incredible that, on the very eve of the Reform 


* Bagehot: English Constitution: Chapter on “ Cabinet Government.” 
t Zbid, Chapter on * The House of Commons.” 
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Bill of 1867, so clever a man as Mr. Bagehot should have failed to 
consider what effect the vast extension of the franchise (which 
every one else saw to be imminent) would have, in the first place, 
on the character of the then ruling Middle Classes, and, in the second 
place, on the whole machinery of the English Constitution. But 
one of the most curious features in his book is the absence from 
it of any detailed account of the manner in which parliamentary 
government is mechanically worked. It contains chapters on the 
various elements in the English Constitution—King, Lords, 
and Commons—but all the author’s critical ingenuity is devoted 
to considering how these mixed elements are affected by the 
character and influence of public opinion, as represented by the 
Middle Classes. Regarding the manner in which a numerous 
Democracy would, in future, make itself felt in the different 
departments of constitutional government he said nothing, 
because he knew nothing. 

This particular omission has been amply supplied by Mr. 
Bagehot’s successor, Professor Lowell, whose two large volumes 
on “The Government of England” leave nothing to be desired 
in the way of full and accurate description of the machinery by 
means of which our public affairs are administered. On the other 
hand they exhibit a defect precisely the reverse of that which is 
to be noted in Mr. Bagehot’s account of “The English Con- 
stitution.” As far as his description of the rule of “the bald- 
headed Man in the Omnibus” goes, Mr. Bagehot’s study of the 
character is quite admirable; its only fault is that it is out 
of date: the day of Middle-Class Sovereignty has gone by. 
Mr. Lowell, on the contrary, deliberately omits to consider 
what will be the working of public opinion under the existing 
régime. 

Government by party [he writes] is not an ideal regimen. Like everything 
else it contains both good and evil. A _ political organisation, indeed, that 
avoided all strife and waste would certainly be impossible, and would probably, 
by relaxing effort and sapping the springs of human nature, prove undesirable. 


As yet it is too early to strike a final balance between the merits and the defects 
of the party system in England, and it would be hopeless to attempt it here.” * 


He accordingly limits his task to describing the Constitutional 
machinery by which the party system is worked at the present 


* Government of England, vol. i. p. 447. 
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moment, although it is evident that the alteration in the character 
andcircumstances of theEnglish people since the Reform Act of 1867 
must of itself produce a vital change hereafter in that machinery. 
The impression, indeed, left on the mind is that Mr. Lowell 
believes that, for good or evil, the party system in England will 
last for ever; still he does not fail to contemplate the possibility 
that, under certain circumstances, the existing machinery may 
break down. He postulates two conditions for its satisfactory 
working. In the first place, he says, “ government by party 
requires as a condition of success that there shall be only two 
parties.” * In the second place, under this system, party action 
must be strictly kept within the limits of the constitution. 

As Professor Dicey has put it [he says] parties must be divided upon real 
differences which are important but not fundamental, There is, of course, no 
self-evident line to mark off those things that are revolutionary or fundamental ; 
and herein lies an incidental advantage of a written constitution restricting the 
competence of the legislature, for it draws just such a line, and goes far to 
confine the immediate energies of the parties to questions that are admitted not 
to be revolutionary. 

It is particularly on this point that we should have wished to 
have a judgment from a shrewd man of the world like Mr. Bagehot 
as to the probable working of the party system in a demo- 
cratic community. Unfortunately we only know from him how 
the party system used to work under the rule of “the bald- 
headed Man in the Omnibus.” 

It may seem odd to say so [he observes] just after inculcating that party 
organisation is the vital principle of representative government, but that 
organisation is permanently efficient only because it is not composed of warm 
partisans. The body is eager, but the atoms are cool. If it were otherwise 
parliamentary government would become the worst of governments—a sectarian 
government. The party in power would go all the lengths their orators proposed 
—all that their formule enjoined—as far as they had ever said they would go... 
Of all modes of forcing moderation on a party, the best is to contrive that the 
leaders of the party, who have protested most in its behalf, shall be placed in 
the closest contact with the actual world. Our English system contains both 
contrivances: it makes party government permanent and possible in the only 
way it can be so, by making it mild.{ 

So things stood in 1865. But in 1872, the Reform Act of 
1867 having had some few years to work, Mr. Bagehot issued a 


* Government of England, vol. i, p. 444. fT Zbid. p. 488. 
$ Bagehot: Lnglish Constitution: Chapter on “The House of Commons.” 
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second edition vf his book, in the ‘ introduction” to which he 
spoke in a tone of greatly lowered confidence : 


In plain English what I fear is [he says] that both our political parties will 
bid for the support of the working man: that both of them will promise to do 
as he likes if he will only tell them what it is; that as he now ‘holds the casting 
vote in our affairs, both parties will beg and pray him to give that vote to them. 
I can conceive of nothing more corrupting or worse for a set of poor ignorant 
people than that two combinations of well-taught and rich men should constantly 
offer to defer to their decision and compete for the office of executing it. Vox 
populi will be Vox Diaboli, if it is worked in that manner.* 


Quite so. But in 1872 this discovery of political philosophy 
required no great intellectual effort. Even a third-rate observer 
of politics might have detected the embryo of Lloyd-Georgian 
finance in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy of 1870. If Mr. Bagchot 
meant to claim credit as a political prophet, he ought to have 
been able to predict the latter-day era in 1865, for, as he himself 
said: ‘“‘the Reform Act of 1867 unmistakably completed the 
effect which the Act of 1832 began but left unfinished.’ =, He 
ought to have seen that the earlier Act, by introducing the 
principle of government by a mere numerical majority, necessarily, 
under the party system, involved the coming of the demagogue. 
Doubtless, he was in a difficult position when he prepared his 
second edition for the press. In his first edition he had accounted 
very dogmatically for the peculiar character of the English 
Constitution, as it then existed. But in the following years the 
Constitution assumed a new character which could not be explained 
on the principles which he had adopted in 1865. 


This difficulty [says Mr, Bagehot in 1872] has been constantly in my way in 
preparing a second edition of this book. It describes the English Constitution 
as it stood in the years 1865 and 1866. Roughly speaking, it describes its 
working as it was in the time of Lord Palmerston, and since that time there 
have been many changes, some of spirit and some of detail. In so short a period 
there have rarely been more changes. If I had given a sketch of tho 
Palmerston time as a sketch of the present time, it would have been in many 
points untrue; and if I had tried to change the sketch of seven years since, I 


should probably have blurred the picture and have given something equally 
unlike both.t 


He endeavoured to escape from his dilemma by reproducing 


* Bagehot: English Constitution: Second edition, “ Introduction.” 
Lbid. t lbid. 
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his original sketch, merely calling attention to such changes in 
the Constitution as seemed material, while he preserved in their 
first form all allusions to persons and events. These, he said, 
“will serve to warn the reader what time he is reading about, 
and to prevent his mistaking the date at which the likeness was 
attempted to be taken.” * He did not see that this method was 
more likely to mislead than to “warn” the reader, for though 
the whole character of the English Government had changed, 
the new issue of his book still bore the title of ‘‘ The English 
Constitution.” Are we then still to conclude that “ public 
opinion ”’ nowadays is the opinion of the “ bald-headed Man at the 
back of the Omnibus’’ 2? In other words, are ‘‘ the Middle Classes 
—the ordinary majority of educated men—in the present day 
the despotic power in England?” If not, what place do the 
Middle Classes now occupy in the working of the English Con- 
stitution? And again, is the English Constitution in its 
palpable form this—‘‘ the mass of the people yield obedience 
to a select few” ? If so, are those select few freely chosen from 
the “heavy sensible class,’ described and appreciated by 
Mr. Bagehot ? 

The former set of questions we can readily answer out of our 
own observation. The Middle Classes are no longer “the 
despotic power in England.” Since the Reform Act of 1867 they 
have lost the greater part of their political power, and, in losing 
it, have lost at the same time much of their original character. 
They have ceased to take the interest that they once took in 
politics, and they give an absorbing attention, some to money- 
making, some to athletics, some to various branches of art or 
literature, or science. Just as the character of the English 
landed aristocracy was altered by the diminution of their political 
power after the Reform Act of 1832, so has the character of the 
Middle Classes been altered by the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1885. 
Mr. Bagehot, in his second edition, recognised the fact, and saw 
that this alteration would have a vital effect on the character 
of the English Constitution. 


I have said [he admits] that Cabinet Government is possible in England 
because England was a deferential country. I meant that the nominal con- 


* Bagehot: English Constitution ; Second edition, “ Introduction,” 
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stituency was not the real constituency; that the mass of the “ten-pound” 
householders did not really form their own opinions, and did not exact of their 
representatives an obedience to those opinions; that they were in fact guided 
in their judgment by the better educated classes; that they preferred repre- 
sentatives from those classes and gave those representatives much licence. If a 
hundred small shop-keepers had by miracle been added to any of the ’32 
Parliaments they would have felt outcasts there. Nothing could be more unlike 
those Parliaments than the average mass of the constituency from which they 
were chosen.* 

But he made no attempt to define what the working machinery 
of the Constitution was under the changed conditions of things ; 
hence, for an answer to the second set of questions I have raised— 
as far as they admit of an answer—we must go to Professor Lowell’s 
analysis of the parliamentary system as furnished in his Govern- 
ment of England. Mr. Lowell at least recognises, what Mr. 
Bagehot never thoroughly did, that sovereign power in England 
has passed from Parliament to the electorate, and that the effect 
of this on the Constitution must be vital, though still uncertain. 

In the custom [he says] of speaking from the platform there lurks a danger 
to the system of Cabinet government; for that system is based upon the 
principle that the initiative in public policy rests with the Ministers, and the 
main issue decided at a general election is whether the Cabinet shall remain in 
power. Now Ministers have not always been in the habit of arranging what 
shall be said upon the platform with the same care as what measures shall be 
brought before Parliament. But in view of the present importance of the 
platform, it is obvious that, if the Cabinet system is to continue, the Ministers 
must present a unanimous front to the public as well as to parliament; and this 
consideration leads to a study of the function of party in the English political 
system.f 


Such a study must involve a knowledge of the character of 
the electorate. But, in his acquaintance with English character 
and opinion, Professor Lowell is not equal to his predecessor. 
His book exhibits a very sound and accurate knowledge of the 
mere machinery of Parliamentary Government in his chapters on 
“Party Organisation in Parliament,” “Non-Party Organisa- 
tions outside of Parliament,’ ‘Local Party Organisations,” 
and “The Action of Local Organisations”; when, however, 
any question arises as to the motives of the men by whom these 
bodies are worked his observation of facts is apt to prove fallacious, 


* Bagehot: English Constitution: Second edition, “ Introduction,” 
t Lowell: Government of England : vol. i. p. 434. 
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He sees, for example, that it is necessary for him to discuss the 
character of the Caucus, whether Liberal or Conservative, and 
he shows in two chapters, entitled “The Rise and Fall of the 
Caucus,” that, in his opinion, “as organs for the popular control 
of the party, for formulating opinion, and for ascertaining and 
giving effect to the wishes of the rank and file these bodies are 
mere pretences.” * Inproof of this opinion he cites the history 
of what is known as “ The Newcastle Programme,” of the National 
Liberal Federation. His conclusion, however, is too wide for 
his premises. As an instrument for constructing a scheme of 
government the Caucus has proved, no doubt, useless. “The New- 
castle Programme ”’ failed because the National Liberal Federation 
attempted to do party work which could only be properly done 
by the Cabinet. But as “an organ for the popular control of 
the party,” as an instrument for keeping a number of discordant 
sections of the House of Commons in servile subjection to the 
despotic decrees of the Cabinet, the Caucus has never displayed 
greater power than in the present Parliament. If the Party 
System—that is to say, Cabinet Government—is to continue, 
the Caucus is an electoral instrument indispensable to the discipline 
of the Radical Party, regarded simply as a body united for the 
acquisition of Parliamentary power. 

The real question for practical consideration is whether 
under any circumstances the Party System can much longer 
be got to do the work of the British Empire. Looking to the 
conditions of its successful working, postulated equally by Mr. 
Bagehot and Professor Lowell, we observe : 

First that there are now four distinct parties in the House 
of Commons in place of the two historic parties out of whose 
natural opposition the Party System originally grew.f 

Secondly that, even if forced into two opposing groups, 
parties must now be divided from each other by differences which 
are not only important but “ fundamental.” 

Thirdly that it is no longer possible to make “ party govern- 
ment permanent in the only way it can be so, by making it mild.’’§ 

Fourthly that England can no longer be considered the type 
of deferential countries—for which alone, according to Mr. 


* Lowell: Government of England: vol. i. p. 570. 
tT See ante p. 2380. t See ante p. 231. § See ante p. 231. 
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Bagehot, Cabinet Government is suited. If ‘“ the mass of the 
people” can be said to “ yield obedience to the select few,” 
these few are not aristocratic leaders but an elected oligarchy of | 
a democratic Caucus.* 

Were it possible to restrict the action of Cabinet Government 
entirely to the domestic affairs of the British Islands, the Party 
System might, in however maimed and halting a manner, still 
continue to work. It cannot be said indeed that “the Man in 
the Street” “likes parliamentary government,” in the sense 
that Mr. Bagehot’s ‘“bald-headed Man at the back of the 
Omnibus” liked it. It cannot be said that “a sense of satis- 
faction permeates the country, because most of the country feels 
that it has got the precise thing that suitsit.”+ Still, if “the Man 
in the Street,” were of opinion that the Party System could 
do the work required of it, he might prefer to employ its 
imperfect machinery rather than take the trouble to devise some 
alternative method of government of which he has had no 
experience. But when he comes to realise the fact that the 
political instrument of which he has hitherto availed himself 
is quite unequal to doing the business of the Empire; when 
he perceives that, in order to satisfy the ambitions of parties 
and persons, he is called upon to sacrifice the unity of the Empire, 
to disestablish and disendow historic churches, to throw the 
efficiency of the Army and Navy into the caldron of parlia- 
mentary politics; he will surely feel that it is time for him to 
consider in what way the machinery of the Constitution requires 
to be supplemented, and, if need be, altered. 

He can no longer escape the necessity of dealing with the 
great problem of Imperial Defence. Radical politicians, will, 
of course, do their utmost to confuse him with parrot cries and 
constitutional shibboleths, just as Mr. Asquith tried to do in 
1911, when he replied to the claim of the Dominions for a voice in 
the settlement of foreign policy that such a development would 
be fatal to the principle of “ Ministerial Responsibility.” But 
what is the meaning of that sacred principle in our actual cir- 
cumstances ? Nodoubt, in days when a literal sense was often fixed 
upon the maxim that “ the King can do no wrong,” it was necessary 
to guard the liberties of the subject by making some Minister 
penally answerable for every action of an almost absolute Sovereign, 

* See ante p. 225. T See p. 228. 
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and a courageous Minister whose action could be represented as 
“ unconstitutional” risked his head as the consequence of an im- 
peachment. But who, in these times, ever thinks of impeaching a 
Minister 2 Wherever popular self-government is_ established 
the only punishment incurred by an unpopular Ministry is loss 
of office. In the course of our political evolution, the English 
House of Commons has come to usurp all the attributes of 
Sovereignty, so that the Cabinet, and not the Monarch, is now 
in the position of despot, and the Ministers who compose the 
Cabinet are—in every real sense of the word—irresponsible. 
On the other hand it is certain that the Crown, and not the 
English House of Commons, is the centre of the Empire ; hence 
it is plain that, if the Constitution is to be adapted to the actual 
necessities of the Empire, the doctrine of “ Ministerial Re- 
sponsibility ”? must receive a new and rational interpretation. 
Whether or no a satisfactory solution will be arrived at must 
chiefly depend on the capacity and goodwill of the successors of 
“the bald-headed Man at the back of the Omnibus,” to raise 
the consideration of the question above the level of party prejudice. 
Though the Middle Classes are no longer, “in the present day, 
the despotic power in England,” it is still in this part of the 
community that ‘public opinion” is mainly formed. If 
the Middle Classes decide that the supplementary machinery 
required by the Constitution can be provided within the lines 
of Imperial Federation, there is no doubt that all external con- 
ditions favour this political evolution. The leader of one of the 
great English historical parties has announced that this will be 
the goal of his policy; the head of the Ministry in the oldest 
and most powerful of the self-governing Dominions of the Crown 
has claimed a share in the administration of the British Empire 
that can only be granted by the adoption of this system. 
There need be no interference with the doctrine of Ministerial 
Responsibility properly understood. A perception of the separate 
functions discharged respectively in representative governments 
by the Legislature and the Executive involves no collision between 
the control of the different Parliaments of the Empire and the 
action of the Crown. All that is needed is a loyal recognition 
by every Prime Minister that, in his imperial capacity, he is 
not the chief of a victorious party, but the servant of his Sovereign 
and his Country. W. J. CourTHOPE. 
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In some of those pleasant pages of Fanny Burney’s Diary which 
relate how her functions as Queen Charlotte’s Dresser brought 
her in due time to Cheltenham to drink the waters with King 
George III., there is passing reference to Falconer’s now forgotten 
poem. Among the members of the depleted Court which accom- 
panied his Majesty was the Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, Colonel 
Stephen Digby, whose identity in the Diary is discreetly 
veiled as ‘‘ Colonel Fairly.” At this date, he was a widower of 
five-and-forty, with four children, and still sufficiently under the 
influence of bereavement to be sentimentally interesting. In the 
confined premises and undress atmosphere of Lord Fauconberg’s 
borrowed house at Bay’s Hill, there were exceptional facilities for 
the intimate study of character; and between “Colonel Fairly” 
and Miss Burney—as all the world knows—there ensued what, 
if it did not precisely amount to a definitive affair of the heart, 
was at least a decorous exchange of preliminaries. They drank 
tea tée-d-téte; discussed theology and minor ethics in “a 
genteel roundabout way”; and together perused the poets of the 
period. Among the earlier works which “Colonel Fairly” read 
with the author of Evelina was The Shipwreck, a masterpiece 
of which, although it was then a quarter of a century old, the 
lady, strangely enough, had never heard. It was “ somewhat 
too long,” “ Colonel Fairly ” thought; it was also “ somewhat too 
technical” ; but “it contained many beautiful passages” —a not 
unfair summary, being indeed pretty much the general verdict 
the poem] would probably receive to-day in any modern 
manual of English literature that condescended to notice it. 
Some of its “ beautiful passages” the Colonel read aloud to Miss 
Burney while she worked, extolling, in particular, the masterly 
portraits of the officers (so unlike the seamen of Smollett !), 
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lingering over the pathetic love-story of Palemon (a name surely 
never borne on any Georgian ship’s books !), and sighing deeply 
at the “ sweet line”: 


He felt the chastity of silent woe— 


an evidence of sensibility which his listener, looking to her 
companion’s own forlornly viduous condition, could not fail to 
regard as “extremely affecting.’ The readings were resumed 
with increased interest; and from Falconer the students passed 
to Akenside and The Pleasures of Imagination—where we may 
leave them, since our immediate purpose is to pause at the author 
of The Shipwreck. 

The facts of William Falconer’s life are few and indefinite; and 
the Rev. James Stanier Clarke, Domestic Chaplain and Librarian 
to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), and Vicar of 
Preston,* who put forth a sumptuous edition of The Ship- 
wreck in 1804, showed considerable ingenuity in stretching his 
meagre material into a “ biographical Memoir” of thirty-four 
pages. In this place we need not follow his example. Falconer’s 
father was, like Allan Ramsay, an Edinburgh barber and wig- 
maker. He carried on a precarious calling in an old-fashioned, 
wooden-fronted shop at the Netherbow Port, near John Knox’s 
Corner; and either for his son’s sake, or his own, is credited with 
natural ability and much humour. Falconer was born in 
February 1732; and according to his own account received, 
from one Webster, no more than an elementary education in 
“the three R’s.” But as he lived to compile an elaborate 
Marine Dictionary, and is later affirmed to have been “ never at 

* Clarke himself had been a seaman; and in this respect, although he 
cannot claim to rank as a superlative literary critic, should have been a 
competent editor of Falconer. He was later the author of a laborious life of 
Nelson, of which the merit is marred by its garbled correspondence. Perhaps 
the most memorable thing about him is his fatuous suggestion to Miss Austen, 
after she had dedicated Hmma to the Prince Regent, that she should, apropos of 
the approaching marriage of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, try 
her hand at “an historical romance illustrative of the august house of Cobourg” 
—a counsel she was wise enough to neglect. 

¢ This is the date given by Carruthers and the Dictionary of National 
Biography. But Mitford says “about 1736 or 1737,” which would make 


Faleoner between fourteen and fifteen when in 1751 he published his first 
poem on the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
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a loss to understand either French, Spanish, Italian, or even 
German,” he must, as time went on, have contrived to extend 
his acquirements. He did not follow his father’s trade; but 
“reluctantly °°—as appears from his later utterances—served 
his apprenticeship on board a Leith merchant vessel. His next 
reported employment was that of servant to the purser of a 
man-of-war, such purser being none other than the Archibald 
Campbell who afterwards coarsely and clumsily satirised Johnson 
as Lexiphanes ; and who, if we may believe Sir John Hawkins, 
“as well for the malignancy of his heart as his terrific countenance, 
was called horrible Campbell.’* However this may be, Campbell, 
according to another authority, the Dr. James Currie who edited 
Burns, delighted in giving instruction to his subordinate; and 
when Falconer afterwards obtained celebrity, boasted of the 
success of his scholar—a course which scarcely bears out the 
words of Hawkins. The author of Lexiphanes is not a congenial 
personage; but it must be remembered that Hawkins himself 
has been described as incorrigibly censorious. 

The good offices of Campbell are supposed to have procured 
for Falconer his next post, that of second mate to a vessel in 
the Levant trade, which shortly afterwards was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Greece, three only of the crew surviving, of whom 
Falconer was one. This was the catastrophe which prompted the 
later poem of The Shipwreck, although by how much it preceeded 
the appearance of that work is not known, the exact date of its 
occurrence having never been ascertained. But the circumstances 
must naturally have been vividly impressed on Falconer’s 
memory, and the connection of The Shipwreck with its author’s 
personal experience is manifest, seeing that the Britannia of the 
poem, a merchantman proceeding from Alexandria to Venice, and 
touching at Crete, suffers total loss near Cape Colonna (the 
“Sunium’s marbled steep” of Byron, and the “Sunium’s height” 
of Landor), all the crew, except three, being drowned, 

The Shipwreck, however, was not published until May 1762 ; 
and all we know of the author in the interim is that he probably 
remained in the merchant service. But for at least ten years 
previously he must have practised verse-writing. His first printed 
metrical production was a formal ode on the death, in March 1751, 

* Life of Samuel Johnson, 1787, 2nd edn. p. 347. 
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of Frederick, Prince of Wales, a performance which is neither 
better nor worse than the many celebrations of that not-immoder- 
ately deplored event; but, having regard to its writer’s antecedents, 
whether written at fourteen or nineteen, it is certainly remarkable. 
One of its couplets, in which the poet invites Melpomene to 
enable him 

To assist the pouring rains with brimful eyes, 

And aid hoarse-howling Boreas with my sighs, 
recalls the hyperbole of Dryden, or, better, Dorset’s 


But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs, 


where the rhyme is nearly as bad as the figure. Falconer is 
subsequently supposed to have “ relieved, and strengthened his 
mind” by contributing a few poems to the pages of Sylvanus 
Urban, but they do not bear his signature. The first, which 
purports to have been written by “J. W., a Sailor,’ has for 
subject the “uncommon scarcity of Poets in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December last”? and does nothing particular to 
repair the deficiency it deplores; another, in May 1759, a 
“ Description of a Ninety Gun Ship,” is certainly in Falconer’s 
later manner : 


But leaving feignéd ornaments, behold! 

Eight hundred youths of heart and sinew bold, 
Mount up her shrouds, or to her tops ascend. 
Some haul her braces, some her foresail bend ; 
Full ninety brazen guns her port-holes fill, 
Ready with nitrous magazines to kill, 

From dread embrazures formidably peep, 

And seem to threaten ruin to the deep ; 

On pivots fix’d, the well-rang’d swivels lie, 

Or to point downward, or to brave the sky ; 
While peteraroes swell with infant rage, 
Prepar’d, though small, with fury to engage, 
Thus arm’d, may Britain long her state maintain, 
And with triumphant navies rule the main. 


To which last couplet we may devoutly answer “ Amen!” 
“Colonel Fairly”? would perhaps have called these lines already 
too technical. But, as Victor Hugo says, Quand la chose est, dites 
le mot ; and itis surely better to speak plainly of ‘‘ hauling braces ” 


and bending foresails”’ than to transfigure the “ poop-lantern” 
UX 17 
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into “a Pharos of distinguished blaze,’ as Falconer does in an 
earlier line. 

Clarke appears to have wished to identify Falconer with 
the composition of the popular sea-song known as The Storm ; 
or, more familiarly, ‘Cease rude Boreas,” an interminable eight- 
verse ditty of eight-line stanzas, with which that fine tenor and 
quondam-mariner, Benjamin Charles Incledon, used to contrive 
to hold his hearers at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, and even to rouse 
them to a furore of enthusiasm. The only other person likely to 
have written the song, in Clarke’s opinion, was Captain Edward 
Thompson, the editor of Marvell, and the author of many popular 
sea-songs. But Chappell long ago disposed of Falconer’s author- 
ship on chronological grounds;* and words and tune are now 
definitely assigned to a third clever song-writer, the George 
Alexander Stevens whose grotesque Lecture on Heads used, in 
Foote’s day, to delight the frequenters of the little Theatre in 
the Haymarket. A second poem, or fragment of a poem, attri- 
buted to Falconer both by Chalmers and Mitford, but printed by 
neither, deserves, if only for its local colouring, more attention 
than it has hithertoreceived. It is not unlikely that it belongs to 
the time when Falconer himself was numbered with the class of 
which it professes to depict the habitat afloat. It is entitled 
“The Midshipman ”’, whose quarters at this date were on the orlop, 
or lowest deck, in close proximity to that region where, “ Pills 
in his rear and Cullen in his front,” the Ship’s Surgeon, or “ lop- 
lolly man,”’} assisted by his mates (not all of them potential 
Goldsmiths or Smolletts), aligned his gallipots and dressed the 
wounds of war. Hard by, the Mid. is shown making obstructed 
toilet in order to dine “ in high Olympus ” with the Officers’ Mess ; 
anon grumbling, after his wont, with his fellows over Mess-Debts, 
Discipline, and Slow Promotion; finally dividing his attention 
between preparing a dish of Lobscouse (“‘ Lapscous,’ Falconer 
calls it), and puzzling his brains with the sines and tangents which 


* Popular Music of the Olden Time, ii. 786. 

T Readers of Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes may recall how Dr. Seana verbal 
delicacy was outraged by this rude sea-term. In 1762 he asked an officer of the 
Belleisle what some part of that man-of-war was called; and was told it was 
“where the lop-lolly man kept his lop-lolly”—a reply which he regarded as 
* disrespectful, gross, and ignorant,” 
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are to help him, if the good fates please, to a Sub-Lieutenant’s 
commission : 

Now to the Longitude’s vast height he soars, 

And now formation of Larscous explores ; 

Now o’er a field of Logarithms bends, 

And now, to make a Pudding he pretends: 

At once the Sage, the Hero, and the Cook, 

He wields the Sword, the Saucepan, and the Book. 

Oppos’d to him a sprightly Mess-mate lolls, 

Declaims with Garrick, or with Suvrer drolls ; 

Sometimes his breast great Cato’s virtue warms, 

And then his task the gay Lormanio charms ; 

Crironr’s * grief his tragic feelings wake, 

With Ricuarn’s pangs th’ OrLopran CaveRN shake! 

No more the Mess for other joys repine, 

When Pea-Soup entering shows ’tis time to dine. 

But think not meanly of this humble Seat ; 

Whence sprung the Guardians of the Bririsu Firer: 

Revere the Sacred Spot, however low, 

Which formed to Martial acts—an Hawke! an Howe! 

By one of Falconer’s earlier biographers it was asserted 
that Falconer entered the navy before 1760, and was shipwrecked 
for a second time in Byng’s old flagship, the Ramillies, which was 
lost in the Channel in February 1760, with all hands, except 
“one midshipman and twenty-five men.’ { This, however, 
has since been conclusively contradicted by the publication of 
his log, showing he was elsewhere. But it is quite possible that 
the loss of the Ramillies stimulated him to give metrical form 
to his still vivid memories of the Britannia catastrophe. In any 
case The Shipwreck. A Poem. In Three Cantos. By a Sailor, 
price 5s. was duly “ printed for the Author” and published by 
Andrew Millar in the Strand in May 1762. It was in the customary 
quarto form; and the dedication to the King’s brother, His 
Royal Highness Edward, Duke of York, who had then hoisted 
his Flag as Rear-Admiral of the Blue on the Princess Amelia, 
was signed ‘ William Falconer.” It “ succeeded,’ says Clarke, 
“from the moment it appeared,” and even the saturnine review 
of Griffiths, in which Kenrick had followed Goldsmith, was not 
only laudatory but extravagant. The author was freely compared 
to Homer—not to Homez’s advantage. “Homer,” said the 

* This helps to fix the date, for Cleone was first played on December 2, 1758, 

t Gentleman’s Magazine, 1760, p. 100. 
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Monthly Review, “has been admired, by some, for reducing a 
catalogue of ships into tolerably flowing verse; but who, except 
a poetical Sailor, the nursling of Apollo, educated by Neptune, 
would ever have thought of versifying his own sea-language ? 
What other Poct would ever have dreamt of reef-tackles, 
hall-yards, clue-garnets, bunt-lines, lashings, lanyards, and. fifty 
other terms equally obnoxious to the soft sing-song of modern 
Poctasters.” They are certainly—to use the words of a gifted 
critic recently taken from us *—‘“kittle to scan.” But the 
reviewer does not stint his praise, for he goes on to say that many 
of Falconer’s “‘ descriptions are, in our opinion, not at all inferior 
to anything in the Aincid; many passages in the third and fifth 
books of which we conceive our Author has had in view: they 
have not suffered, however, by his imitation; and his Pilot appears 
to much greater advantage than the Palinurus of Virgil.” 7 
Falconer, in short, in this critic’s eyes, is such a “ Virgilius 
Nauticus” as should have delighted the Professor of M. Anatole 
France. 

Passing from these contemporary fireworks, which, at all 
events, exhibit a praiseworthy disposition to welcome novelty of 
theme and execution, we may linger for « moment on The Ship- 
wreck in its earliest published form, which is, of course, that above 
examined. There is always a prepossession in favour of the first 
“ sprightly running”; and despite some illustrious successes in 
extension, it is not unintelligible. Falconer made numerous 
additions, alterations, and transpositions in his second and third 
issues; and the text of the poem, as he finally revised it, differs 
materially from that originally put forth by Andrew Millar, and 
now, fortunately, before us.t It is arranged in three cantos, 
the first of which, after due invocation of the Muses, deals with 
the sailing of the Britannia from Candia in Crete. There are signs 
of storm at the outset, which increase as the ship proceeds along 
the northern coast of the island; and by the time Cape Malacha 

* Andrew Lang, ob. July 20, 1912. 

+ Monthly Review, September 1762, p. 197. 

t By the courtesy of Mr. Edmund Gosse. This now rare impression, it may 
be added, is preceded by a careful chart of the ship’s path from the port of 
Candia to Cape Colonna; and also by an elaborate “ Elevation of a Merchant 


Ship with all her Masts, Yards, Sails and Rigging.” Both of these are said to 
be designed by Falconer himself, 
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has been left astern and Cape Spada sighted, she has to reef her 
topsails. With this the first canto closes. It contains a good 
deal of historical and descriptive padding; but this, as Byron 
said, is not the author’s strong point. His strong point is the ship 
and her doings. They pass a shoal of dolphins, heralds of bad 
weather, one of which, entangled in the chains, is harpooned : 


Th’ upturning points his pondrous bulk sustain ; 
Ile strives to disengage himself in vain ; 

On deck he quivers in extatic Pain: 

Now, as the near approach of Death he feels, 
And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills, 

What radiant changes strike the astonish’d sight ! 
What glowing hues of mingled shade and light! 


Here, secundum artem (the art of the day), Phoebus is invoked to 
parallel the “‘ varied beauties” which, 


from his sides, in bright profusion flow, 
That, now in gold empyreal seem to glow, 
Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye, 
And now assume the purple’s deeper dye; 
Now in pellucid sapphires strike the view, 
And emulate the bright celestial hue. 


Off Mount Jove they “ descry ” 
A liquid column, tow’ring, shoot on high— 
in other words, that sea- whirlwind, a water-spout : 


The fluid vortex in rotation flies, 

Diffusing briny vapours o’er the skies : 

This vast phenomenon, whose tow’ring head 

In heav’ns immers’d, embracing clouds o’erspread, 
Tn spiral wheels, as Mariners suppose, 

First rises, when the raging whirlwind blows. 
(The swift volution, and th’ enormous train, 

Let physical hypotheses explain.) 

The horrid apparition now draws nigh, 

And all around the angry billows fly— 


only to be dispersed by a timely broadside from those “ nitrous 
magazines” of which the vessel in the “Elevation” displays a 
formidable row.* 


* The presence of these guns is worth noting, since, according to Mitford, it 
had been advanced as confirming Falconer’s alleged connection with the loss of 
the Ramillies man-of-war. But as a matter of fact, and as the “ Elevation” 
shows plainly, merchantmen trading to the Levant were armed. 
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In the final version the last line reads: 


And white with foam the whirling billows fly. 


Both the Dolphin episode and the Waterspout are transferred 
to the second canto without material alteration, save that “ lofty ” 
takes the place of the repeated word “ tow’ring,” and 

Still round, and round, the fluid vortex flies 
is substituted for 

The fluid vortex in rotation flies. 
Instead of the flat and matter-of-fact 

Let physical hypotheses explain, 
Falconer puts: 


Let Sages versed in Nature’s laws explain, 


As to these and other modifications, some more, some less happy, 
the reader will decide in accordance with his prepossession in 
favour of first thoughts. With the opening of Canto II. the real 
business of the narrative begins. As Crete is left astern, the sea 
rises, the sky lowers, and a sudden squall splits the mainsail to 
ribbons. The vessel veers, hauling again upon the wind; a fresh 
mainsail is bent; and in the gale the topsails are furled, and the top- 
gallant-yards sent down. While reefing the mainsail four men are 
washed off the lee-yard-arm : 

In vain, to grapple pendent ropes they try, 

The pendent ropes a solid gripe deny : 

In vain they cry for aid, with panting breath, 

And faintly struggle with th’ approach of Death: 

Th’ impetuous surges gath’ring o’er them, sweep, 

And down they sink, forever,* to the deep: 


Their sad companions their lost state bemoan ; 
Perhaps a fatal prelude to their own. 


By this time, in view of a storm, a high sea, and a lee-shore 
which the ship cannot hope to weather, the officers are growing 
apprehensive. They decide to lie broadside to the wind and 
sea. To this end the mizen is reefed, a procedure which necessi- 
tates a hubbub of sea-terms, for which (Captain Cuttle would say) 
one must overhaul one’s Sailors’ Word-Book : 


* This negatives the contention of Calverley, in Fly-Leaves, that “our rude 
forefathers ” regarded “forever” as two words, 
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Adown the mast, the yard they low’r away, 

Then jears and topping-lift secure belay ; 

Soon, o’er the head the circling canvas past, 

Around the yard and sail the gasketts fast : 

The reef enwrapp’d, th’ inserted nittles ty’d, 

The hallyards, thrott and peek, are next apply’d: 

The order’s given, the yard aloft is sway’d ; 

The brails are gone; th’ extended sheet belay’d. 
After this the crew are suddenly warned by the pilots to “ geasp 
every man a shroud.” A tremendous sea breaks over the vessel 
fore and aft, carrying with it the companion, boats and binnacle, 
and strewing the deck with compasses and glasses. The strained 
ship springs a leak, necessitating the manning of the pumps. 
Then, as the wind increases, the guns are flung overboard; the 
leak grows apace; and the panting workers are worn out. Mean- 
while the ship drives helplessly before the storm, and as she nears 
the dangerous lee-shore, the skipper warns the crew of their coming 
peril, and gives them general directions. Finally, the helm 
becoming useless, and the lowering of the mizen-yard without 
efiect, orders are given to cut away the mizen-mast, which accord- 
ingly goes crashing over the quarter, furnishing the canto with a 
closing Virgilian simile, which is a favourable sample of Falconer’s 
manner in this kind. It has besides the advantage of being derived, 
not, as in other instances, from hackneyed recollections of the 


ancients, but probably from his own experiences of the hold of 
a man-of-war : 


Thus, when some limb is seiz’d with gangren’d pains, 
That spread their baneful influence thro’ the veins, 
Th’ experiene’d Artist all his Skill applies, 

To check the dire contagion as it flies ; 

But, if the malady eludes his Art, 

To save the whole, he wisely dooms a part ; 

T’ impede the Death increasing pangs convey, 

Lops from the trunk th’ infected branch away. 


With exception of another simile in the orthodox fashion, 
and a short classical excursus in which the author compares his 
attempts 

in ornamental verse to dress 

The harshest sounds mechanic Arts express 
to the efforts of Orpheus and Dedalus, Canto IT. keeps the narra- 
tive well in hand. But in the third canto, while the ship, having 
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cleared away her mizen-mast, veers before the wind, a long space 
is filled with descriptive decoration, in the form of an appeal to 
Memory. The Argument bristles with names in capitals. 
Socrates and Plato, Xerxes and Lycurgus, Ulysses and Penelope, 
Leander and Hero, Delphos, the Muses, Parnassus, Helicon, are 
allinvoked; and more than two hundred and forty lines have been 
devoted to these irrelevancies before the poet returns to the 
Britannia, scudding swiftly under bare poles past the island of 
Falconera to her inevitable doom. After a terrific night of 
tempest, darkness, meteors, and thunder and lightning, dawn 
comes at last, and under the lee rise the hills of Greece. The 
ship is driven broadside to the shore; the bowsprit, fore-mast, 
and main-topmast disappear; she strikes a rock, and splits 
asunder. 

Down, on the vale of Death, with horrid cries, 

The fated Wretches trembling, cast their eyes, 

Lost to all Hope, when lo! a second shock 

Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock ; 

Her groaning bulk the dire concussion feels, 

And with up-heaving floods she nods and reels ; 


Repeated strokes her crashing ribs divide, 
She loosens, parts and spreads in ruin o’er the tide. 


Some of the crew have already been carried away with the main- 
topmast; others, clinging to the mainmast, reach the rocks only 
to slip back, “‘ benumb’d and feeble,” into the sea; others again, 
thrown from the main-yard-arm, are dashed on the reefs and 
“ expire without a groan.” 


Four Youths, depending on their Skill in vain, 
On oars and rafts descend into the Main, 

Of whom, by sweeping surges one is drove 
Ashore, all maim’d, a ling’ring Death to prove; 
The rest a speedier end of Mis’ries knew, 

And press’d the stony beach, a lifeless Crew, 
Next from the rigging, terrible to tell! 

Shook from their hold, nine gasping Sailors fell : 
With these the Chief and second in command 
Increas’d the numbers on the death-fraught Strand. 
Five grapple yet secure the floating mast, 

Of all the former gallant Crew the last, 

Till two no longer can their grasp retain, 

But sink immers’d and never rise again. 

The rest surviving, whom the surf up-bore, 
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Untouching rocks, were haply washed ashore : 
And here they found reclining on the strand, 
The first advent’rous Youth who gained the land ; 
Who, when his former Comrades still alive 

He saw, with languid Joy his eyes revive ; 

Then, with a feeble groan, resigned his Breath, 
And peaceful sunk into the arms of Death. 

After which, with the rescue of the three survivors by the 
natives, the poem closes. 

That is—closes in its first form, as the poet conceived it. 
It has manifest faults: some inseparable from its period of 
production; some arising from literary inexpertness. In the 
first canto there is too much “ prolusion,” as Browning calls it; 
in the last there are too many classical references; while in the 
middle part the nautical terms are too numerous. But the lines are 
often picturesque and vigorous—graphic with the uninvented pre- 
sentation of the “thing seen.” If the writer could only have 
forgotten Pope’s Ilad and Dryden’s Virgil; if he could have 
refrained from interrupting his narrative to remember Zeno and 
Epictetus; if he could have confined himself to the exact descrip- 
tion of the scenes which, he admits, still rose so vividly before 
his eyes, his work would have gained appreciably in force and 
directness. But so far from seeking to compress, he expanded, 
either of his own accord, or “‘ by request of friends.” The reader 
has no doubt remarked that in the poem as quoted above, the 
characters of the Master and Officers, and that history of Palemon 
which Miss Burney and “ Colonel Fairly ” found so touching, are 
not mentioned. They are not mentioned because they are not 
there. All these and the relative parts of The Shipwreck were 
added subsequently; and added—one may suppose—in deference 
either to some feeling on the writer’s part, or to some suggestion 
from without, that his work would gain by the addition of further 
human interest. The portraits of the officers are drawn with 
considerable skill, and evidently from life. Albert, the master, 
is the type of the better-class seaman, devoted to the wife and 
weans he has left at home; beloved by his crew, and thoroughly 
expert in all the details of his profession. In mid-eighteenth 
century, and with Smollett?s Oakums and Crampleys in mind, 
the description sounds ideal; but Falconer’s editor assures us 
that the picture is a true one. Rodmond, the first mate, is 
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a rougher specimen. A hardy north-countryman, bred like Cook 
in that nursery of navigators, the London coal trade, he has gained 
his knowledge by experience rather than education. Moreover, 
he had been reared among a lawless community of wreckers: 


Thus Ropmonp, trained by this unhallowed crew, 
The sacred social passions never knew. 

Unskill’d to argue, in dispute yet loud, 

Bold without caution, without honours proud : 

In Art unschooled, each veteran rule he prized, 
And all improvement haughtily despised. 

Yet, though full oft to future perils blind, 

With Skill superior glow’d his daring mind 
Through snares of death the reeling Bark to guide 
When midnight shades involve the raging tide. 


A third portrait is that of the author himself, under the style 
of Arion; and it hints indefinitely at some thwarted youthful 
ambitions : 


Forlorn of heart, and by severe decree 
Condemned reluctant to the faithless Sea, 
With long farewell he left the laurel grove 
Where Science, and the tuneful sisters rove. 
Hither he wandered, anxious to explore 
Antiquities of Nations now no more; 

To penetrate each distant realm unknown, 
And range excursive o’er the untravelled zone. 
In vain—for rude Adversity’s command, 
Still on the margin of each famous land, 
With unrelenting ire his steps opposed, 
And every gate of Hope against him closed. 


If we are to accept this passage as autobiographical, it would 
seem, coupled with the further statement that Arion joined the 
ship at Alexandria, after wandering “ thro’ many a scene re- 
nown’d,” to imply that Falconer’s personal inclinations were 
rather in the direction of foreign exploration than a seafaring 
life. But here we are wholly in the region of conjecture. His 
choice of the name Arion is thus justified : 

For like that Bard unhappy, on his head 
Malignant stars their hostile influence shed. 

Both in lamenting numbers, o’er the deep 

With conscious anguish taught the Harp to weep; 
And both the raging surge in safety bore 

Amid destruction, panting, to the shore 
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How far the account of the fourth personage, Palemon, is 
founded on fact, it is impossible to say. In the first edition he 
is simply an unnamed and “ advent’rous Youth” who, in the 
extract quoted on p. 249, reaches land only to die of his injuries. 
With the enlargement of the poem, he has become an unfortunate 
lover, whom an opulent and arbitrary parent, the owner of the 
vessel, has sent abroad in order to separate him effectually from 
a young lady, Anna, to whom he is devotedly attached, and who is 
the daughter of the Master, Albert. In the lonely watches 
Palemon confides to the sympathetic ear of Arion the “ painful 
secret” of his soul, and at this point comes in “ Colonel Faizly’s” 
—_ He felt the chastity of silent woe. 


The whole episode is in the taste of the time—a time, it must be 
remembered, when the epithet “sentimental” was gradually 
growing to be one of the hardest- worked words in the language— 
but the story, as narrative, is by no means ill-told. There seem, 
however, to have been readers, even in 1764, who thought that the 
veracious note of the first version lost something by the later inter- 
polations, justified though those interpolations might be by their 
vibration of “‘ la corde populaire.” 

The second edition of The Shtpwreck was not published until 
1764, when the first edition had long been sold off; and in the 
interval several things had happened to Falconer. By the advice 
of the Duke of York, he had quitted the merchant service, and 
entered the Navy, being rated as a Midshipman on board Hawke’s 
flagship, the Royal George.* It must have been at this period that 
the already quoted fragment, The Midshipman, was composed. 
But two of his occasional pieces manifestly belong to this date. 
One is an ambitious Ode on the Duke of York’s second departure 

* “ Perhaps,” says Mitford, with unusual caution, “the very same ship, the 
funeral knell of which was so musically tolled by the Bard of Olney.” There is 
no need for “ perhaps.” The Royal George that went down with Kempenfeldt at 
Spithead in August 1782, was the same Royal George with which in July 1759 
Hawke had fought Conflans at Quiberon Bay ; and was consequently the same 
vessel in which, three years later, Falconer wrote poems to his Royal patron. 
We have before us a little inkstand of old sea-stained oak by which the memory 
of the author of 7he Shipwreck is now linked to that of the two great Admirals. 


A minute brass plate bears the words “ Model of Capstan from the wreck of the 
Royal George, Sunk 1782, Raised 1839. 
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from England as Rear-Admiral, concerning which we are told 
specifically that it was composed in the contracted seclusion of a 
small space between the Ship’s side and the cable tiers—the cable 
tiers being, as we know from Roderick Random, the “ main haunt 
and region” of the midshipmen: the other, entitled The Fond Lover, 
printed in the October number of the St. James’s Magazine, 
where it is dated from the Royal George at sea, August 12, 
records, in true Vauxhall fashion, the poetic pangs of the writer’s 
attachment to the daughter of the surgeon of Sheerness Yard, 
a certain Miss Anne Hicks, whom he afterwards married. Ac- 
cording to Mitford, The Fond Lover suggests “that the fort of 
Miss Hicks’s affection and virtue did not surrender until after a 
doubtful and protracted siege—” a statement which shows con- 
siderable constructive sagacity in the critic, since the lines are 
of the most conventional kind. Miss Hicks, or ‘‘ Miranda,” 
had also poetical talents; but is said to have made an excellent 
and devoted wife. 

With the cessation of hostilities and the Peace of Paris, the 
Royal George was paid off. Lack of service time for a Lieutenant’s 
commission obliged Falconer to resign the military for the civil 
side of the navy; and in 1763 he was appointed Purser of the 
Glory frigate. He still, however, continued his literary pursuits, 
and while the vessel was laid up in ordinary at Chatham, was 
fortunate enough to attract the attention of Mr. Hanway, a Com- 
missioner of the Navy and brother of Jonas Hanway, the philan- 
thropist. Mr. Hanway was delighted with the genius of the purser 
of the Glory, and by his friendly offices the Captain’s cabin was 
“ fitted up with a stove, and with every addition of comfort that 
could be procured ; in order that Falconer might thus be enabled 
to enjoy his favourite propensity, without either molestation or 
expence”’—an act of beneficence which could scarcely have been 
rivalled by the famous Captain Reece of the Mantelpiece. At this 
date it must have been that Falconer revised the second edition 
of The Shipwreck, to which he added several hundred lines. He 
also tried his hand at a satire on the Court side, directed 
mainly against Pitt, Wilkes and Churchill, a reference to whose 
Gotham 


(While fools adore, and vassal bards obey, 
Let the great monarch ass through Gotham bray !) 
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fixed the date at 1764, the year when Gotham was published, and 
in the November of which Churchill died. Satire was not 
Falconer’s forte, and The Demagogue, if sometimes vigorous, is 
also sometimes flat and sometimes inflated, while nothing but 
the partisan ardour of faction can defend its abuse of the elder 
Pitt, whose policy, pension, and wife’s peerage are all noisily 
denounced. 

The most important of Falconer’s occupations at Chatham, 
however, must have been the compilation of his Universal 
Dictionary of the Marine. Probably he had already had this for 
some time on the stocks, as in the “‘ Preface” to the second 
edition of The Shipwreck, he refers to the adequate works of 
this kind then in the market; and he continued to labour at the 
book assiduously until early in 1769 it was published by sub- 
scription as a guinea quarto by Andrew Millar’s successor, Thomas 
Cadell of the Strand. The Dictionary was a task for which he had 
obvious qualifications; and it received the immediate approval 
both of the naval authorities and the public. It became a 
property to its publisher, and went through several editions. 
Naturally, in these days of steam, electricity and wireless tele- 
graphy, it has become—as Admiral Smyth says in the “ Preface” 
to his Sailors’ Word-Book—* imperfect” ; but those who desire 
to understand thoroughly the economy of the men-of-war 
commanded by Hawke and Howe, must consult the Marine 
Dictionary of Falconer. 

In 1767, he was transferred from the Glory to the Swiftsure, 
and in the same year died his patron, the Duke of York. Ap- 
parently Falconer came to London, still working at his Dictionary, 
and is said to have been miserably poor; but no very definite in- 
formation is forthcoming. He must nevertheless have been 
well known as a working man of letters, for in October 1768 he 
was invited by an old Edinburgh friend, Mr. John MacMurray, or 
Murray, the founder of the now famous house in Albemarle 
Street,* to join him as partner in a bookselling enterprise. Mr. 
Murray was at this date a second Lieutenant in the Marines. 
But he was tired of the inaction which had followed on the Seven 

* The present Mr. John Murray’s “ Monthly Lists” still bear a little picture 


“of the ship adopted as his emblem by Lieut. John Murray when he sold his 
commission and founded the business in 1768.” 
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Years War, and he was preparing to purchase the business of 
William Sandby, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
He had renewed at Chatham his former relations with Falconer. 
He was to be “ushered immediately into public notice” by new 
editions of Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead and History 
of Henry II.—which to-day do not sound exactly like projects to 
conjure with. “Many Blockheads in the Trade,” he wrote, in 
concluding his letter, “are making fortunes; and did we not 
succeed as well as they, I think it must be imputed only to our- 
selves.” Falconer’s answer to this proposition is not extant; 
but it may be assumed that it was in the negative. He was 
subsequently appointed purser to the Aurora frigate, Captain 
Lee, which was proceeding to India with Messrs. Vansittart, 
Scrofton and Forde, who were charged with the supervision of 
the affairs of the East India Company. Falconer was eventually 
to be their private secretary. The rest of the story must be 
briefly told. The Aurora sailed from Dover on October 2, 1769, 
touched at the Cape in December, and was never afterwards 
heard of. Whether she was burned at sea by misadventure, or 
foundered in the Mozambique Channel, are still matters of 
debate. 

A third edition of The Shipwreck was issued at the end of 
November 1769. In the Author’s “‘ Advertisement,” dated from 
‘Somerset House, October 1” (the day before the Aurora sailed), 
it is claimed that the poem had been subjected to a further 
“strict and thorough revision.” In this, it has been suggested 
that Falconer received assistance from his compatriot Mallet, 
who is incidentally mentioned; but Mallet had been dead 
for more than four years. Mrs. Falconer contrived to retain her 
husband’s apartments at Somerset House, then—as Churchill 
says sneeringly in the Ghost—-“‘ a mere lodging pen” ; and it is 
pleasant to think that the continued sale of The Shipwreck and 
the Dictionary enabled Cadell to “supply her liberally with 
money.” She survived her husband until March 1796, and is 
buried on the north side of Weston Church near Bath. Falconer 
is described as being what he was most proud to be called—a 
Sailor. He was hard-featwred and weather-beaten, blunt of 
speech and awkward of address. Although combative in argument 
and constitutionally critical, he is said to have been by nature 
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kindly and generous. His literary range was limited. He 
unquestionably possessed the material to produce, and the capacity 
to complete, a poem of exceptional originality, vigour and veracity. 
Probably, in any case it would have been “too technical.” It 
was his misfortune that the taste of his time induced him to 
encumber a plain tale with conventional ornament, and to pad his 
pages with manufactured pathos. He would have done better to 
rely for his effects on the inherent horror and misery of the facts. 
But he lived in days when sentimentalism was rampant; and it 
was thought poetical to speak of a ship’s poop-lantern as “a 
Pharos of distinguished blaze.” 


Austin Dopson. 
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PAUSE 


THE Parliamentary recess, after a long and most arduous session 
fraught with great issues, gives pause and enables contending 
sections to call a truce and see wherein may lie hope of a better 
understanding on a matter of vital importance to the State as to 
the Individual. No revolution of modern times can compare with 
this revolution of turning woman from the old life-allegiance 
and ideals and forcing her into the economic and political fray 
as competitor and rival to man. The vote is the symbol of this 
as of much else. 

The Suffrage case is comparatively easy to state and to under- 
stand. The glib persistence with which shallow arguments are 
reiterated has made the public familiar with such phrases as 
“Man-made law,” “ The lady, her coachman and the gardener,” 
“Taxation and Representation.”” These points have been an- 
swered again and again and need not be dealt with here. We hope 
to consider some of the more serious claims of the woman’s 
movement and set forth the reasons, or some of them, for the 
deep-rooted antipathy of the mass of women to the Suffrage. 
That strong feeling cannot be set aside as prejudice, for it rests 
upon historic and scientific probing of social conditions, and a 
reasoned conviction of woman’s true function in the body politic. 
When Suffragists condescend to be serious and state their case 
soberly without catchwords and false rhetoric it comes to some- 
thing like this: 

(1) That women now claim a share in government basing that 
claim on logic and justice ! 

(2) That the opinion of women is a national asset; that their 
influence must be for good, introducing “sweeter manners [sic], 
purer laws.” 

(3) That it is idle to talk of government resting on force: it 
rests on the consent of the governed. 
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(4) That the workers cannot get attention paid to their needs 
without votes—votes will raise wages. In short that woman 
is not a free citizen in a free country without the vote. Other 
points might be adduced, but the above are sufficient for our 
purpose. They are a fair though not perhaps an exhaustive 
statement of the Suffrage case. 

Now with much of the foregoing non-suffrage women are in 
hearty sympathy. They entirely agree that government to be stable 
rests on the consent of the people. Law and order are, however, 
necessary to civilised life, and all law has and must have behind 
it an element of force. As it is, citizens have to be protected in 
their persons and their properties against stone-throwers, incen- 
diaries, law-breakers, and personal assault. Yet the visitor from 
Mars might view with astonishment young girls walking alone in 
our great city flaunting gold and jewelled bags obviously con- 
taining money. It is a cruel temptation to the destitute, but they 
walk unmolested. The women who use violence compel violence 
in return—why do they not work to convert women and the 
electors of this country to their views? Their movement is in its 
infancy, for what is fifty years in political history ! 

The non-Suffrage woman wishes to secure the influence 
of women in all social and domestic matters, but she wishes to 
secure it in its purity, not as a spurious masculine opinion. Can 
we afford to be careless of the type? In Mr. J.S. Mill’s recently 
published letters there is one written in 1869 to Mr. Croom 
Robertson which is pertinent to this view; he says: 


The most important of your points is the suggestion of a possible turning of 
what is said about the usefulness of the present feminine type as a correction to 
the present masculine, into an argument for maintaining the two types distinct 
by difference of training. You have yourself gone into considerations of great 
imporvance in answer to this argument all of which I fully accept. I should 
add some others, as, first, it is not certain that the differences spoken of are not 
partly at least natural ones which would subsist in spite of identity of training ; 
secondly the correction which the one type supplies to the excesses of the other 
is very imperfectly obtained now owing to the very circumstance that women’s 
and men’s spheres are keptsomuch apart. At present, saving fortunate excep- 
tions, women have rather shown the good influence of this sort which they might 
exercise over men than actually exercised it. 


We have quoted this letter before, but it is so important that we 
quote it again with our own remarks on it. Mr. Mill realised that 
voL LX 18 
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feminine and masculine are complements one of the other, that 
the differences between them might be diminished by similarity 
of training. He thought that in part at least the differences were 
natural. We suggest that the use of the word “natural” is 
always dangerous. It is civilisation which has created the modern 
woman; she has been slowly evolved from her rude ancestress the 
Squaw. The difference is in truth so great as to be almost one of 
species. Howcan St. Catherine of Siena, St. Joan of Arc, or the 
good wife and mother of to-day, compare with the Tribal Squaw 
left behind to guard and torture the prisoners! Woman has 
become ever more and more unlike man; we say confidently that 
it is for the good of the world that it should be so. To her is 
confided in the highest and broadest sense the Nurture of the Race 
—in the threefold aspect of physical, intellectual, and moral and 
religious upbringing. Every member of our Sisterhood whether 
married or unmarried has a share in that great task, and the 
task is a heavy one. It confers, however, certain aptitudes, with 
knowledge and understandings of very special kinds, so that 
woman comes with her hands full of gifts to the Community. 
How best shall she hand them over ? How best shall we make use 
of them? At this moment of revolutionary unrest it is a great 
public loss that woman may be found fighting for her own hand, 
joining the agitators. She had a very special part to play as 
peacemaker, conciliator, sympathiser, but she must come as a 
non-combatant asking nothing for herself. She has thus forfeited 
her great privileges. The life-work of such women as the late 
Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald and the late Miss Octavia Hill are 
examples of the constructive healing influence of women in their 
natural sphere. 

Mr. J. 8. Mill was assuredly well advised when he called his 
famous pamphlet the Subjection of Women! Woman is in subjec- 
tion, but it is to the Child not to Man, to the future of the Race and 
her own destiny. It was a strange thing to write a book all about 
women, and leave out of it the great fundamental basis of woman’s 
life; for if her destiny of world-mother is her crown of glory and 
her crown of sorrow, all useful consideration of her life and work 
must start from that primary fact. If woman’s great inheritance 
lies in her obligations as the Mother of the Race, that inheritance 
includes the further obligation of the Nurture of the Race. There 
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is need that she should be trained and inspired for this noble work ; 
if she were forced to other work and to compete on equal terms 
with men, she would inevitably lose the special gifts that are hers, 
that are indeed her reward for her great labours. It has been said 
that women tutors and women inspectors become more specialised 
and more bureaucratic than the men. Be that as it may, woman 
forced into the man’s life becomes thereby lesser man not greater 
woman. We need to keep the woman. 

Naturally the foregoing does not apply to special cases. 
There may be superwomen as we hear that there are supermen. 
Political rights, however, cannot be given to exceptions or indi- 
viduals. Itis now generally understood, pace Sir Harry Johnston, 
that the Parliamentary vote must carry with it at no distant 
date the seat in Parliament. True “it will take another Bill,” 
but our greatest Parliamentarian, Mr. Gladstone, said that 
the sequence was inevitable: and indeed all Suffragists now 
demand it. 

Woman, then, as Mother of the Race, with the further inherited 
duty of the Nurture of the Race, finds her public function to be 
educational rather than political, consultative rather than 
executive. She belongs thereby to what are called the spiritual 
forces of the world. History has taught mankind the great 
lesson that the two powers material and spiritual must not be 
confounded. Hence itis that gradually all the world over political 
power has been taken from the priesthood. In politics the average 
layman succeeds better than the saintly priest. This has been 
proved again and again in all ages and all countries, and woman 
must be ranged with priests and educators. It is to her credit that 
it should be so: her position is the direct outcome of her normal 
function. There is ample room for exceptions—for the heroism 
of the Maid of France or the specialism of a scientific genius—but 
the function of woman does as we think rightly and justly exclude 
her from government. The people are sagacious and prudent 
when they say “‘ No petticoat government.” 

It will be urged that many women have no pressing family duties, 
but are forced more or less reluctantly to compete in the labour 
market. Such women have doubtless a public message of import 
to give to Society. Well! They have only to lift up their voices 
to gain a hearing. Some women say that they have no desire 
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to perform the duties of their sex either as mothers or in nurturing 
the Race—that they are not spiritual but material in desires and 
outlook. We can well believe it. But the tendency is to revert 
to type, and the course of the world cannot be diverted for 
brilliant exceptions. The coin of the realm must be kept up to 
standard, and we have as much right to ask of the woman that she 
shall be womanly, as of the man that he shall be manly. Ifa 
definition of womanly be needed it might run thus: that she 
shall not neglect the woman’s duties and ideals. The woman who 
best realises them will always be beloved of the Race. 

As to the women who are forced into the labour markets— 
we are told that they number some five and a half milhons. Of 
these, rather over two millions are domestic servants. As a class, 
if these are competent and have any good fortune they are well 
paid, housed and fed. A very large number marry and leave 
service. Many save enough to add considerably to their pensions. 
Nearly all of them contribute to sick and elderly relatives. They 
are most home-loving and affectionate—and extraordinarily 
generous. On the whole their industry is in a satisfactory 
position save perhaps in the case of the maid-of-all-work. In 
many trades, t.e. the textile, the girls nearly all marry before 
twenty-one or twenty-two and leave work—so that woman’s 
labour cannot be compared with man’s because it is performed for 
certain years only of a woman’s life and has not the same mass of 
energy, endurance and persistence behind it. Woman’s labour 
may be divided thus: an assisted labour period—a married period 
—then perhaps an assisted labour period again. Though of course 
there are exceptions when the unhappy wife and mother has to 
bear the whole burden of the maintenance of the family unassisted. 
But such cases should not be beyond cure: we must organise a 
defence for them: with old age pensions, insurance schemes, and 
reformed industrial conditions woman’s labour will be set on an 
altogether higher plane. It is important to have true ideals; 
not the false ideal of economic independence, a mere chimera of the 
middle-class woman—but the ideal of the married woman set free 
to do her own work in her own home, and the further ideal that 
women should be trained for the work which they do best and 
with least effort—we do not set race-horses to drag coal. 

As it is, five and half million of women do not toil from their 
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cradle to their grave in industrial concerns; at least the same 
women do not so toil: the same men do. The woman commonly 
works for a few years then escapes into matrimony—the man takes 
his job on for life. These are conditions which make for insta- 
bility, low wages, cut-throat competition. Women’s underselling 
has seriously affected men’s industry. To such an extent has 
the pernicious rivalry grown, that women workers fear a minimum 
wage lest it should reinstate men to the positions from which 
women had ousted them. 

It should be remembered that woman’s political views are 
reflected views—she has not formed them from personal experience. 
In the late coal strike the miners’ wives reflected their husbands’ 
views; the owners’ wives reflected the owners’ views. In neither 
case would the opinions be formed on personal experience. Had 
the women then nothing to say on so imperious a question ? 
Most assuredly they had: it was theirs to press for the furthest 
limit of concession on the part of the owners, though not theirs 
to decide what that limit must be. It was also for them to induce 
a spirit of conciliation and justice on the part of the men. Militant 
women are no longer in any position to preach peace or justice, 
they have abrogated their function. They have become de- 
fenders of the policy of violence that the end justifies the means. 
When women of intelligence and courage fall into that morass 
the whole Community is the poorer. It will be long before they 
recover the lost ground, either for themselves or the public. 

It has been well said that women do not stand equal with men 
in the maintenance of the State, yet they demand equality. 
They demand power but cannot be made responsible: yet power 
and responsibility must go together. Thus “the vote for men 
means what men will do: the vote for women means what they 
will try and persuade men to do.” 

' We are in truth suffering from an outbreak of Femininity. 
It is one of the new complaints which seems infectious, for some 
men appear to have caught it. It is an entirely different thing 
from women’s opinion. The most anti-social view put forward 
by a woman is treated with a respect for which there is too often 
but scant justification. The suggestion of a grievance is hailed 
with joy as a newly discovered chain to be severed. The air is 
full of a clamour which positively prevents quiet discussion and 
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consideration. Will the years to come think that women were 
right in preserving the two institutions which many other nations 
think unworthy of England and of women—the barmaids, the 
pit-brow workers. Have we been justified in what we did? The 
Future must decide. 

Is there any way by which the Government could show public 
appreciation and approval of the admirable work done in many 
directions by competent women? Nothing would satisfy the 
extremists of course but the Suffrage—when they would clamour 
for the seat in Parliament and for every other political fancy. 
Might it not be possible, however, to construct a sort of Standing 
Committee on which women known for their efficiency as inspectors, 
examiners, &c., would sit with some dozen other women chosen 
from outside. It would be very easy to construct such a Com- 
mittee—when nominated it would act as a bureau of information, 
to receive complaints and collect evidence. It would be non- 
sectarian, non-political—a purely honorary body of a consultative 
character on questions which concern women and children. It 
would stimulate the somewhat jaded feeling of women for their 
local government duties and would be a public acknowledgment 
of the debt the country owes to its distinguished women. The 
public is ignorant at present of the degree to which women are 
consulted in matters wherein their opinion has special weight 
and importance: such a Committee as here suggested would 
help them to realise this important fact. The Committee would 
not be part of the Constitution but might be tried for a few years. 
It would be no part of its function to discuss the Suffrage. But 
Suffrage and non-Suffrage women would be found serving on it. 


E. B. Harrison. 
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THE FISHERMAN 
OR SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE HERON 


I HAD seen the fisherman pass over, on his way to the small stream 
that ran through the woods, many times before, but when on this 
particular afternoon a noise like that made by the wheel of a 
farm cart when it wants attention, caused me to exclaim ‘‘ What’s 
that ?”’ and looking up, I saw him again flopping quietly along 
overhead, I experienced a somewhat uncomfortable sensation, 
for I had a sneaking regard for him. 

The old man, half keeper, half farm labourer, who was helping 
me, paused with a bucket in his hand, and looked up at the dark 
speck in the sky. 

“It’s that dratted crane!” he said. “Ill have to git th’ 
gun, an’ keep a look-out for ’im in th’ early mornin’s, for he’ll 
have th’ lot on ’em if I dunner! ” 

“* The lot on’em”’ were yearling rainbow trout ; they had arrived 
that afternoon in great tin cans from the station, and I was 
superintending while they were turned into the various ponds. 
The water from these cans had to be partly poured away and 
fresh water from the pool put in in place of it, so that the little 
fish should not feel any shock when they went forth into theis 
new home. But in the meantime I paused and watched the 
fast-disappearing heron. “Let the poor bird alone, Jones,” 
I remarked, ‘‘ he never comes here, and will not do the fish any 
harm, and I am sure he is a most interesting creature! ” 

** Well o’ course, Miss, if you says not to, I must not—but 
you see, he’ll have ’em all!” 

“ Oh rubbish! ” I retorted, and closed the subject, for I had 
an unpleasant idea that Jones was right, and that the young 
trout might suffer should the heron discover their existence ; 
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also should the old man mention the subject to “ the powers 
that be,” they would fully agree with him, and there and then 
empower him to slay the bird whenever he had opportunity. 
The only thing to do was draw as little attention to the subject 
as possible and hope the keen-eyed fisherman would never give 
the man the chance of getting within shooting distance. 

I did not sce the heron again for some time, and congratulated 
myself that he had such good hunting-grounds elsewhere that he 
had no cause to come near the ponds. I knew that his favourite 
place was a dancing, tumbling stream that ran through the 
woods, for I had frequently secn him winging his way quietly 
in that direction. 

One afternoon I was fishing in this brook. It was an ideal 
day at the beginning of June, but though the trout were rising 
nicely, and all things were in my favour, I had not caught many 
fish, nor could I lay the blame on anything but my own lack of 
skill. I wound in my line quietly and reflectively inspected the 
fly, but could find no fault with it, and then watched the flight 
of a mayfly from the surface of the water to the green nut bushes 
on the bank. It was one of the first of the myriads which would 
arise in a few days. A few of its relatives were enjoying a short 
life and a merry one dancing up and down through the warm air ; 
they had already changed their skins, and I wondered if they 
appreciated the honour of being the only insect that does so 
after it has reached the winged stage—most likely not! The sun 
came out from behind a cloud, and shot rays of light through the 
over-arching trees, illuminating the hovering insects and making 
the pool under the rocks seem mysteriously dark and deep. 
Beyond arose a point of rock, at the top draped with ferns and 
ivy, at the base covered with mosses and liverworts. Issuing 
from the little pool the stream raced round the stone and 
tumbled over numerous boulders, as it hurried away down the 
woodland valley. The dashing, tumbling, and bubbling of the 
water made sufficient noise to drown all other sounds, and it 
was only the ripple at the further side of the still and peaceful 
pool that told me a trout had risen there but a moment before. 
I watched to make quite sure of the spot, and saw a mayfly just 
emerging from its pupal skin come floating down the current. 
The insect sailed on and on, over and past the spot where 
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the ripple had arisen a minute before, another second and it 
would be dashing on its frail raft down the rapids, but seemingly 
aware of its danger, it gave a feeble flap of its gauzy yellow-green 
wings as if to try and fly away; maybe it would have done so, 
but a dark streak shot through the water, and a pair of large 
jaws closed on the fly. Its career was closed. I grasped my rod 
with quivering hand, as the ripple again spread in ever-widening 
circles across the pool, for surely that was a fish of some 
size; it looked a perfect monster for this little stream, where 
anything over half a pound is mentioned with pride. I looked 
back to see if there was any bush or tree I was likely to get my 
fly hung up on, and saw there was, so quictly flipping the line on 
to the water, stepped forward, and began to cast very cautiously 
towards the spot where I saw the trout rise last. I advanced 
until I was level with the point of rock and one more step 
on the slippery boulders would take me round, but as I allowed 
the line to sink down upon the water I gave a quick glance round 
the bend, and there, but five yards away, was the professional 
fisherman! There he stood quite close to me, like a shadow of 
grey white and grey blue, and his back being towards me he 
suspected nothing! At that second there was a tug at my line; 
I struck wildly, but trout are not caught by that sort of treatment, 
and while the fish departed taking my fly with him, the heron 
flew off warned by the splash. I looked at my slack line and 
quivering rod, then at the dark speck fast vanishing above the 
trees, and knew not which to regret the most, the trout safe in 
the deep water, or the opportunity, probably gone for ever, 
of watching a heron at close quarters. 

Several times afterwards I saw the bird’s long-toed tracks in 
the soft sand of the shallow margins of the stream, but him I did 
not see again until the summer was well advanced. 

One morning (that presently would turn into a blazing hot 
day) I got up very early and went out, laden with a camera, 
bent on photographing dew-laden spider webs, and butterflies 
sleeping on the grass stems with the drops of water still clinging 
to their delicate wings. I stood for a moment at the garden 
gate, and looked across the meadows towards the wooded valleys, 
wherein lay the mist like a blanket of white cotton-wool, while 
beyond the purple hills the rising sun was tinting one or two 
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wisps of cloud, that hung in the greeny-blue sky, a delicate rose 
colour. An owl, seated on a bough of a neighbouring oak, hooted 
long and loudly, ere floating off on silent wings to his roosting- 
place in the wood. Then I glanced towards the ponds, and 
wondered how the young rainbow trout were getting on, when I 
was surprised to see the tame “ wild” ducks congregated at one 
end of a pool. I knew that there must be something there 
to interest them, for they were swimming backwards and forwards, 
round and round, and yet I could not see anything. Still 
watching, I waited for a few minutes, gazing steadily at the 
sheets of water, which the abnormal hot weather was reducing 
to an alarming extent—alarming, that is to say, for the sake 
of young fish, for they could not be expected to flourish in a mud 
puddle, and that was all there would be left if the drought lasted 
much longer! 

My attention was suddenly concentrated: what was that 
movement? Was it ripples caused by the ducks in the water, 
a reflection—or the heron? As I made out his shape and form 
I saw that undoubtedly it was the fisherman, that he was walking 
slowly, yet steadily, through the pool, with his long head held 
slightly forward. He stopped, then darted down his head into 
the water, as quickly drew it forth with something in his beak, 
stretched his neck out quite straight into the air, and a moment 
later drew it in again, but the fish had vanished during those 
few seconds. 

I hastily unslung the camera from my shoulder, and slid it 
down to the ground, next I slipped off the bag of plates and placed 
them on the gravel path beside it, for I had made up my mind 
to get a nearer view of the bird, and knew I could not stalk him 
successfully if laden with a heavy burden, for a half-plate camera 
and extras is never light or conducive to stepping lightly and 
softly over broken ground. Then, glancing towards the pond, 
I saw that the fisherman was moving unsuspiciously through 
the water, intent on the trout or roach. My best way of ap- 
proaching would be behind a high fence, then round the lower 
pond, where getting on to the sun-baked mud I should have the 
shelter of the bank that dammed back the water of the higher one 
where the heron was so intently fishing. There was no difficulty 
in carrying out the first part of the programme, and I was soon 
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stepping cautiously down on to what not long ago was the bed 
of the lower pond but now was a stretch of sun-cracked mud 
on which green weeds were beginning to grow. It was fringed 
on either side by trees and bushes, while in front rose the bank 
which held back the upper pool, and which was clothed with 
holly and hawthorn bushes. Moving very carefully and pausing 
before every step—for I could not now see my quarry, though 
possibly he could see me—I walked forward dreading to hear at 
any moment the flip-flop that would proclaim he had taken 
fright and was off, but I got to the bottom of the embankment 
without any such mishap; bending down] clutched the dew-sodden 
rough grass in my hands, and began to crawl on hands and 
knees up the bank, the prickly branches of the holly brushing 
across me as I did so; but my head was already on a level with 
the top and raising it very slowly I peeped over. Clumps of 
rushes growing at the edge of the pond, and sprays of holly 
hanging down from the tree above, somewhat obstructed the 
view, but all the same I could see the fisherman clearly enough, 
for he was not three yards away. His grey-blue back was towards 
me, and he little suspected my presence. I almost held my 
breath for fear he should hear me breathe, but he knew of no 
danger, and merely took a step forward, moving his long stilt- 
like leg, so gently that it hardly made a ripple in the water. 
I had just noticed that he was in rather a deep part, for the water 
reached almost to his body feathers, when with startling rapidity 
he darted his head forwards and downwards, at the same instant 
spreading out his great wings to prevent him overbalancing 
himself, and as quickly drew back with a fair-sized roach in his 
long yellow beak. For a moment he held the shining silvery 
fish while he refolded his wings, and then, as he suddenly 
straightened his long neck, it vanished, and only a lump that 
slid down the length of that same long slender neck showed 
where it had gone. He next sunk his head between his shoulders, 
shook his short tail, fluffed out his body feathers, and seemed 
about to preen himself, when, turning round his head for the 
purpose, his bright, yellow, black-centred eye caught mine, and 
in less time than it takes to tell he was gone! Regyretfully I 
sat up and watched him flop away with his long legs stuck out 
behind to balance his heavy head, but at any rate I had watched 
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a heron at closer quarters than many have had the luck to see 
one! 

I stood up and began to brush the holly leaves and other 
prickly things off my skirt, after which I looked round at the 
peaceful pond wishing the fisherman had not taken alarm and 
that I might have watched him catch another fish, when some- 
thing dark passed overhead and gazing up I saw him sailing 
round, evidently waiting for me to go away, when he would 
come back and finish his interrupted breakfast. He flopped 
lazily across a wide meadow, and perched on the top of a high, 
solitary fir-tree that grew on the far side. I could see him plainly 
against the blue sky, and watched him arranging his feathers and 
settling his wings, but he would not come back to the pool at 
present for he knew I was still there, so I picked my way once 
more over the sun-baked mud, and having fetched my camera 
went on about my business. It was quite exciting work photo- 
graphing butterflies asleep on the grass stems with the night’s 
dew still upon their delicate wings, or spiders seated in the midst 
of their beautiful snares, and I had forgotten all about the heron, 
when the report of a gun broke the morning stillness! Such a 
bang it made, too, it was like the boom of a cannon going off, 
and the cock pheasants, just come down from roost, “ ker’- 
ker’ed!”’ in great alarm. There was only one gun that would 
make such a terrible noise, and that was Old Jones’ twelve bore, 
in which he always used black powder. Could it be that he 
had shot the heron? I had had a black cloth over my head 
under the shelter of which I had been focusing a spider’s web 
on the ground glass of the camera, but now I sprang hastily up, 
nearly upsetting the whole concern, and gazed anxiously around. 
Could he really have shot the bird? But my anxiety was 
quickly relieved ; I saw a dark speck—certainly the fisherman— 
disappearing over the misty valley. The question now was 
had that tiresome old man shot at him? I picked up the bag 
containing the slides and slung it over my shoulder, and taking 
the camera under my arm I started off to see what had 
happened. 

Jones was coming across from the ponds towards the house ; 
over his arm hung his old-fashioned gun, and every now and 
then he paused and looked back in the direction in which the 
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heron had disappeared. At last he saw me, and altering the 
way he was going came towards me. 

‘*“ What was that shot, Jones? ” I asked as soon as I was 
within speaking distance. 

“That dratted old crane, Miss,” and he went on exactly as 
if he expected me to sympathise with him. “I thought as how 
he might be thereabouts, an’ I’d took the gun out thinkin’ as 
how I might git a chance at the old stoat as has been playin’ 
smoke with them rabbits in the ferny field, an’ so comin’ back 
this way I walked quietly up behind the bushes, but Mr. Crane 
was up and offing it befor’ I got very near; howsoever I let fly 
an’ didn’t half make him dather!—and I’d have downed him 
right proper if I’d been a bit nearer like, but I dunner suppose 
as how he’ll come back arter them there fish in a hurry.” 

That was just what I feared myself, that the heron would 
be frightened away. I was not afraid of the old man having 
hurt the bird; it was obvious from his own showing he had not 
even touched it, as he always said that he made a creature 
“ dather ” however completely he missed it. The only thing to 
do was to go to the “‘ supreme authority,” and get Jones forbidden 
to molest the fisherman again. 

It took all my powers of persuasion to effect my object, but 
that afternoon I was able on meeting Jones to accost him with 
the words : 

“Oh, Jones! Father says whatever you do don’t shoot at 
that heron again. It is such an interesting bird that it is a pity 
to interfere with it, he says, and he does not think it will do 
any harm for the hot weather is sure to have killed off all the 
young trout in the upper pools. So remember, even if you 
should get another chance you are not to shoot it, Jones.” 

“ Alright, Miss, as the gaffer says so I wonner do it, but it 
strikes me as how you’ve bin gettin’ round him, for it’s only 
three days ago since he told me to shoot th’ first crane I seed! ” 

** Well, now Jones, he says you’re not to! ” I retorted. 

Thus I ensured the bird’s safety as far as a charge of shot was 
concerned, but the question was would he return after having 
such a fright? For two days he was not to be seen, but on 
looking out of the window early one morning I saw him departing ; 
he had evidently been fishing all night, and now was going away 
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to some roosting-place. Next morning on looking out I spied 
him standing on some railings, preening his feathers, and 
apparently quite at home. He looked very quaint perched on 
this fence, with his long neck sunk between his shoulders, and 
with a tail that was so much too short to hide his long thin 
legs. Again he departed as soon as people began to move about, 
but as time went on and nobody interfered with him he gained 
confidence and would stop all day. The heron is essentially 
a creature of the dark and this one’s programme was to 
fish all night and through the early morning hours, but as the 
day advanced he would retire to the top of one of the neigh- 
bouring trees to rest, digest his food and preen his feathers. 
By afternoon he would be again wading backwards and forwards 
round the margins of the pools, sometimes accompanied by 
inquisitive and annoyed ducks, at others alone except for the 
presence of a moorhen or two. The number of fish he caught 
in half an hour was truly astonishing, and there can be no doubt 
that herons would do a great deal of harm on a trout hatchery 
unless measures were taken to prevent them. I found if we had 
wished to drive the fisherman away it would have been easy to 
do so, for thinking I might be able to take a photograph of him 
I erected a screen between some bushes and covered it with 
branches ; but he would not go near the pond by which I had 
placed it, though when I took it away after four or five days 
had elapsed he returned at once, and went on fishing as gaily 
as ever. 
Besides roosting on the tree tops, the heron was frequently 
to be seen resting on the ground; he always chose the middle 
of an open field so that nothing could approach without his 
secing it, and very strange the grave and solemn bird looked 
standing up on one leg so quiet and still. One morning—the 
fisherman was perched on the top of a high oak-tree—another 
heron appeared, flying high in the air, but evidently making 
straight for the pools. The stranger came nearer and nearer, 
and it was easy to see that the fisherman was annoyed at the 
apparition, for he kept jerking out his long neck and then drawing 
it in again; at last spreading out his great wings he floated off 
to meet the newcomer. The strange heron, avoiding the old 
one’s attack, seemed as if it wished to alight, but the latter gave 
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it no chance, swooping down he seemed to try and spear the 
bird with his long beak, but the newcomer was by no means a 
valiant warrior, and it flopped off again in the direction from 
which it had come; the fisherman not content with such an 
easy victory, following it until they both vanished into the 
haze of the horizon, but half an hour later he returned and as he 
passed overhead I heard him give his harsh call, in this case 
I suppose uttered as a song of triumph. 

For two months the heron spent nearly all his time fishing 
in the ponds, which would have ceased to exist had the dry 
weather lasted much longer. They became so shallow that he 
could walk from one side to the other without wetting his 
feathers, and he must have caught many thousands of roach— 
no doubt it was an excellent thing to have the stock reduced— 
ere the rain came. But the much-needed water came at last, 
and two or three days’ downpour refilled the pools; but no sooner 
had they regained their proper level than the fisherman departed, 
and it was many long months before I saw him again! 

There was a hard frost, and being short of food the heron 
came back to his old hunting-grounds, but the ponds were, like 
all other places, thickly coated with ice, across which he stalked 
unhappily ere taking flight—I wonder if the fish had poked fun 
at him through their transparent covering? At any rate he has 
not again returned. 


Frances 
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Wasuineton, September 9, 1912 


Wir the signature by the President of the Panama Canal Bill, 
his Majesty’s Government must either vigorously combat what 
is clearly a violation of treaty rights or else accept the legislation 
that it has pleased Congress to enact, and tacitly admit that any 
treaty made between Great Britain and the United States is 
to be observed only so long as it suits the convenience of the 
second party to the pact. Assuming that the Americans believe 
they are acting in good faith in the passage of legislation that 
nullifies not only the strict letter but also the spirit of a treaty, 
it is difficult to see how they can refuse the perfectly proper 
British request to refer the question to the decision of an im- 
partial tribunal, especially in view of the fact that there is now 
in existence a treaty between the two countries providing for 
submission to arbitration of controversial matters of this character, 
and Mr. Taft has repeatedly declared himself a believer in inter- 
national arbitration and has urged upon the Senate the ratification 
of treaties that would still further extend the principle of arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of differences that cannot be adjusted by 
the ordinary methods of diplomacy. It is of course impossible 
to say at this time whether the intimation conveyed in the second 
British protest that a request may be made to have the Hague 
tribunal pass upon the Bill will be granted, but certainly the 
prevailing sentiment in the Senate is against that course, chiefly, 
as was stated during the progress of the debate, that the Hague 
would be sure to decide against the United States, indicating 
clearly enough that the men who supported the Bill knew it 
violated the treaty and that they could present no case that a self- 
respecting court could entertain. The United States, it has been 
freely suggested, could with propriety refuse to arbitrate on 
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the ground that the question at issue is a domestic and not an 
international matter, and that matters of domestic concern are 
not properly subjects of decision by an international tribunal; 
it being a well-established principle in the law of nations that 
no foreign Power has the right to interfere in domestic legislation. 
This, however, is a specious plea and is an attempt to evade re- 
sponsibility. To the extent that the Panama Canal is American 
property because it has been built with American money and runs 
through territory over which the United States exercises sove- 
reignty the argument is technically sound, but the enlightened 
spirit of the age is against a nation treating as private property 
a work that is for the use and benefit of all the world, and whose 
great use and benefit would be greatly lessened to its owners and 
builders if unfair and unwise discrimination were employed. 
Furthermore, there is the question of treaty involved, for the 
treaty in explicit words prohibits the every thing that the United 
States claims it has the right to do. Under the circumstances it 
is difficult to see how the American Government can refuse to go 
to arbitration, unless it is prepared to admit that its action is 
indefensible, and being in possession is satisfied to remain in 
possession even with a cloud on its title rather than risk the test 
of legal process. 

There will be difficulties to overcome before the matter can 
go to the Hague because a treaty must first be ratified by the 
Senate permitting this to be done. This shows the weakness of 
these so-called arbitration treaties, which, as a matter of fact, 
are not arbitration treaties at all; and further shows, as I have 
pointed out repeatedly, that a so-called arbitration treaty with 
the United States that does not automatically provide for a 
submission to arbitration of any matter in dispute that diplomacy 
cannot settle is worthless. It must be obvious that if there is a 
majority in the Senate in favour of the Panama Canal Bill there 
will be a majority opposed to arbitration, for the Bill was not 
passed hastily or without full warning of its consequences. 
Certainly any one familiar with the temper of the Senate to-day 
would have no hesitation in saying that a treaty to submit 
the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to the 
Hague or any other impartial tribunal would stand no hope of 
ratification. 
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Under the pseudonym “ Ardent Patriot” there appears in the 
New York Evening Post a letter from a satirical correspondent 
who writes: 

The right or wrong of adhering to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is not to the 
point. The only thing the true patriot needs to concentrate his mind on at this 
juncture is that this great nation has, through its regular representatives, 
endorsed by the President, committed itself to a certain course of action which, 
incidentally, seems not to satisfy the desires of certain British and German 
newspapers, and one or two self-deluded statesmen. Is it possible that there is 
any appreciable number of Americans so squeamish as to feel solicitous 
regarding these foreign critics and grumblers? If so,shame on them! Let 
them recall the fable of the old man, his son, and his ass, applying it to 
ourselves with the inspiring moral: We will do as we darn please with our 
own. In case you should receive letters opposing the above sane and patriotic 
view of the case, I trust you will allow them no space in your columns.” 

This rather neatly expresses American sentiment, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, that sentiment represented by the 
majority in both Houses of Congress that voted in favour of the 
passage of the Bill. “We will do as we darn please with our 
own” is the facile attitude of mind that is so characteristically 
American when an inconvenient international obligation stands 
in the way. It is true that some of the most important and 
influential newspapers have protested in vigorous terms against 
such callous indifference to treaty obligations; “it is a shame and 
disgrace that Congress should have been so brutally insensible 
to a question of national honour,” the Chicago Record Herald 
remarks; and many other prominent newspapers are even more 
severe in their denunciation of Congress, but newspaper criticism 
was futile. The Bill, Senator Brandagee told the Senate, was 
being “ kicked ” through “in almost a trivial spirit, a do not care, 
do not want to look, do not want to investigate spirit.” Senator 
Root and Senator Burton made powerful speeches in opposition to 
the Bill, but they were in the minority. The “ we will do as we 
darn please” spirit was too strong to be overcome or to be influ- 
enced by argument, appeal or reason. 


British diplomacy has added nothing to its reputation by the 
way it has handled this matter. The Foreign Office has either 
been singularly indifferent to British interests or else purposely 
closed its eyes, which seems to be the established principle of the 
present administration of the Foreign Office where the United 
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States is concerned; and it is probable that the somnolence of 
Downing Street would have remained undisturbed had it not been 
for the insistence of the Canadian Government; or at least that 
is the general impression here. Something perhaps might have 
been accomplished had the Foreign Office protested at the time 
of the passage of the Bill by the House, which discriminated in 
favour of American vessels and violated the terms of the treaty 
in the same way as the Bill amended by the Senate and which 
has now become law. The Foreign Office, however, took no 
step until some five or six weeks later, and by that time the Bill 
had been considered by the Senate committee and reported to 
the Senate with a favourable recommendation. Members of 
Congress said then, and they were quite justified in saying it, 
that it was curious it had taken the British Government so long 
to find out that the proposed law was objectionable, and that the 
proper time to have lodged a protest would have been while the 
Bill was pending in Committee and before it was reported to the 
Senate. When the Foreign Office was finally stirred into action 
and made its protest it was made in such a way that it lost its 
effectiveness. For some reason or other that has not been made 
plain the State Department chose to regard the British re- 
monstrance not as a formal or serious representation but as 
** informal ’”’—it was so described by President Taft in his com- 
munication to Congress—and members of Congress were given the 
impression (I do not know who was responsible for this, but 
certainly it existed) that the “informal” protest need not be 
taken too seriously, that it was, in fact, perfunctory rather than 
a firm determination to uphold British rights. Under the circum- 
stances it is perhaps not surprising that the belief should exist that 
Congress could “do as it darn please” without much regard to 
consequences. 


There is a gratifying side to this controversy : it shows that the 
Americans have become better balanced and less emotional; the 
old fondness for twisting the lion’s tail is no longer good form. 
In all the numerous speeches that were made in Congress upholding 
the American contention and in the scores of articles in the Press 
in support of the Bill there was little evidence of rancour toward 
Great Britain or an attempt to arouse hostility. Public feeling 
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would have shown itself in a very different fashion twenty years 
ago; flamboyant speeches would have been made and the sensa- 
tional Press would have been in its element. One of the news- 
papers commenting on several recent international incidents 
asks whether “‘ Americanism is on the wane,” and intimates it 
regrets the good old times when the jingoes were in their glory 
and a few drops of printer’s ink was all that was necessary to 
produce a “crisis”? When in Harrison’s Presidency some 
drunken American bluejackets got into a row with the police in a 
Chilean harbour the country came perilously close to war to 
revenge what was regarded as a national insult; even as late as 
McKinley’s time, when a female missionary was seized by Turkish 
bandits the patriotic heart was fired by the message that went forth 
demanding the release of the missionary or the head of the bandit. 
Now when marines are landed in Central America for the protec- 
tion of American interests, or a soldier of fortune in South America 
or elsewhere plays and pays forfeit, neither Congress loses its sanity 
nor the Press, as a whole, its regard for the amenities. I am not 
to be understood as meaning that it would not be easy enough to 
throw the country into a ferment under adequate provocation, 
but the newspapers no longer declare war every time an 
American adventurer has his foot stepped upon in a foreign 
country. 


It has long been accepted as an axiom in America that politics 
and money are interwoven, and it is fully expected that no cam- 
paign for the Presidency will be waged without producing at least 
one great scandal, which usually revolves around money. Public 
expectation has not been disappointed, for although the campaign 
is still young material has been furnished that will keep the public 
talking until election day next November. 

The charge has been brought against Senator Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania, the Republican leader in the Senate, that in the 
campaign of 1904, the year that Mr. Roosevelt was elected to the 
Presidency, he received $25,000 from the Standard Oil Company, 
the implication being that this money was paid to him as a fee 
for illegitimate services rendered to the Company. Mr. Penrose 
was compelled to notice these charges, and in a personal explana- 
tion made in the Senate stated that the $25,000 was paid to him 
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by Mr. Archbold, the Vice-President of the Standard Oil, as a 
contribution to be used for the Republican campaign of that 
year in the State of Pennsylvania and was not in any sense a 
personal payment; and at the same time, and as part of the 
arrangements previously made, Mr. Archbold, on behalf of his 
company, made a contribution of $100,000 to the Republican 
National Committee, which was in charge of the management 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidature. 

In my article last month I referred to campaign contributions 
and the enormous sums that have been spent by Presidential 
candidates in the past. The chief reliance of campaign managers 
have been the great trusts and other corporations which had 
favours to seek from the President or Congress in the way of 
tariff or other legislation or immunity from prosecution, and who 
considered they were taking out a policy of insurance when they 
sent their cheques for five or six figures to the committee treasurers. 
Sometimes when elections have been close or for other reasons it 
was deemed advisable to stand in with both sides, great concerns 
have been known to reinsure themselves by subscribing to the war 
chests of both parties. 

It was a natural thing for Mr. Cornelius Bliss, the treasurer 
of the Republican Committee, to ask the Standard Oil for money. 
Mr. Bliss had been treasurer during four campaigns and knew 
the way of getting money. So Mr. Bliss, who is now dead, 
according to Mr. Penrose, corroborated by Mr. Archbold under 
oath, went to the latter and asked him for a contribution. Mr. 
Archbold and his associates on the Board of his company were 
willing to be generous provided it would be acceptable to Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Roosevelt was informed of their generosity. 
The reason for this stipulation was that after Mr. Roosevelt came 
to the Presidency following the death of Mr. McKinley he had 
shown great hostility toward the Standard Oil, and Mr. Archbold 
and his co-directors were not giving £20,000 to help bring about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election unless it was going to do them some 
good. Having received the proper assurances the money was 
paid over to Mr. Bliss. It should be understood that I am using 
in substance the statement made by Mr. Penrose in the Senate 
and the testimony given by Mr. Archbold before a committee of 
the Senate appointed to investigate this matter. 
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This contribution is alleged to have been made about the 
middle of September. A few weeks later, the precise date not 
having been mentioned, but about the first week in October, Mr. 
Bliss needed more money and asked Mr. Archbold for a further 
contribution of $150,000. This Mr. Archbold refused. Mr. Bliss, 
according to Mr. Archbold, pointed out that he was making a 
mistake and that it would be to his advantage to comply with 
his request, but Mr. Archbold could not be persuaded and 
the matter dropped. 

Five days before the election Judge Parker, the Democratic 
candidate and Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent, made a speech in the 
course of which he declared that the Trusts, and among them the 
Standard Oil, which he specifically mentioned, were financing 
Mr. Roosevelt's campaign. The next day Mr. Roosevelt issued 
a statement in which he declared that “‘ the statements made by Mr. 
Parker are unqualifiedly and atrociously false,” and he demanded 
that if Mr. Parker had proof to sustain his assertion he should 
immediately produce it so that the public might know what 
importance was to be attached to his accusations. As Judge 
Parker produced no proof, but in subsequent speeches merely 
repeated his first charge, the public believed that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been maligned. In the issue of this Review for November 1904 
will be found a reference to the newspaper rumours of the trust 
contributions to the Republican campaign fund. 


When Mr. Penrose had made his statement, and Mr. Archbold 
had given his testimony, Mr. Roosevelt presented his version of 
the matter. Toward the end of October, he says, he first heard 
that the Standard Oil Company had made a contribution to his 
fund. Thereupon he immediately wrote to Mr. Cortelyou, who 
had been a member of his Cabinet and was the chairman of the 
committee with his office in New York, that he desired no contri- 
butions from the Standard Oil Company, and if, as he had been 
informed, they had made a contribution it should at once be 
returned. The next day he wrote another letter to Mr. Cortelyou 
to the same effect, and two days later telegraphed him. Copies 
of his letters and telegram Mr. Roosevelt has made public. Mr. 
Cortelyou has stated that he knew of no contribution from the 
Standard Oil Company, but he also added that he knew very 
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little about contributions in general as the financial part of the 
campaign was in charge of Mr. Bliss. 

Mr. Penrose and his friends—and just now Mr. Penrose is 
antagonising Mr. Roosevelt, although in 1904 he took an active 
part in bringing about Mr. Roosevelt’s election—say that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement proves that he did not deal honestly with 
Mr. Parker or the public when in 1904 he denied that the Standard 
Oil had subscribed to his campaign fund. He ought, they say, 
to have been frank about the whole transaction and instead of 
having held up Mr. Parker to scorn as making statements that 
were “‘ unqualifiedly and atrociously false,’ told that the money 
was offered without his knowledge (it should of course be added 
that Mr. Roosevelt denies that he ever gave Mr. Bliss authority 
to negotiate with Mr. Archbold) and was by his direction returned, 
which would have placed Mr. Parker in a very different light and 
relieved him of the odium of resorting to deliberate falsehood in the 
hope of injuring his opponent. There were two reasons why 
this was not done, Mr. Penrose and his partisans say. First, 
a frank explanation would have helped Mr. Parker, and in a 
measure have damaged Mr. Roosevelt, for it would have shown 
the close relations existing between the managers of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign and the Trusts, and the Trusts were in very 
bad repute at that time; second, it would have necessitated the 
return of the money. Mr. Archbold denies that the money was 
returned. Mr. Penrose asserts that Mr. Roosevelt knew that 
the money had been spent and that it could not be returned, as 
the Committee was hard pressed for funds and needed every 
penny that could be raised. Mr. Roosevelt, of course, denies 
this. 

Before Congress adjourned, two weeks ago, a resolution was 
adopted providing for a thorough investigation of the whole 
matter by a Committee of the Senate, which will begin its inquiry 
the last day of this month. The resolution directs the Committee 
not only to inquire into this particular transaction but also the 
relations of the Standard Oil Company (which has always been 
very active in politics) with all Members of Congress since 1900, 
the financial relations between Mr. Roosevelt and the Standard 
Oil Company and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. George W. Perkins, 
who was formerly member of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Co. and 
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is Mr. Roosevelt’s chief financial backer in his present campaign ; 
the amount of money spent by any candidate for the Presidency 
this year to secure delegates, and the money spent to influence 
the action of delegates. The terms of the resolution are broad 
enough to reveal every campaign secret for the last twelve years, 
and the men who were instrumental in securing the passage of the 
resolution promise some startling sensations before the investi- 
gation is concluded. 

American disregard for law is a favourite text for American 
newspaper writers and speakers when they feel the necessity of 
proclaiming that they are miserable sinners, and having made their 
confession they continue blithely to disregard the law. Laws, 
most Americans believe, are not to be observed if they are in- 
convenient, for the American is always able to argue that an 
inconvenient law is an absurd law, and of course it would be 
ridiculous to obey an absurd law. A flagrant instance of this 
lawless contempt has just been shown by the Post Office Depart-: 
ment; and it might be expected that a great department of the 
Government interested in a strict observance of the law would not 
be the first deliberately to sanction its violation. 

Congress at the last session passed a law prohibiting any 
delivery of mail on Sundays, except express letters. In all 
American cities letters are delivered at hotels and some other 
places on Sundays, and people can obtain their letters on that 
day by going to the post office. The law is aimed to prevent this 
practice and to give postmen and postal clerks a holiday on 
Sunday, and the statute, very brief and very explicit, made it 
mandatory on the Postmaster-General to stop all work on Sunday. 
Americans are always in a hurry, and to have to forego the pleasure 
of reading their letters or receiving their bills one day in seven 
was a shameful invasion of the rights of free-born American 
citizens, and immediately there was a great clamour. Congress 
was denounced as being Puritanical and setting back progress fifty 
years and other things of the same kind, and the public had the 
support of the newspapers, because a great many persons in 
suburban towns receive the metropolitan newspapers on Sunday 
morning by post, and if the post office is closed on Sunday the 
circulation of the metropolitan newspapers will suffer. The 
Postmaster-General has discovered that the law doesn’t really 
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mean what it says, it is not necessary to cause the public general 
inconvenience, and while the law will be observed in principle 
it will be violated in spirit, and this decision meets with popular 
approval. When the Government, through one of its highest 
officials, violates one of its own laws it is not surprising that 
lawbreaking should be a popular sport. 


With the exception of Vermont and Maine, all the States elect 
Governors and members of Congress on the same day that the 
Presidential election is held, which this year is the fifth of 
November. Vermont and Maine vote for the President at the 
general election, but their State and Congressional elections are 
held in September, to which peculiar interest always attaches. 
Those two New England States are among the smallest and least 
important in the Union, between them they have only ten votes 
in the electoral college with a total membership of 531—Vermont 
4 and Maine 6—and yet they are an almost infallible political 
barometer; Vermont especially so. Since the formation of the 
Republican Party, now more than a half a century ago, it has 
never failed that the result of the September Vermont election has 
foreshadowed the Presidential election of two months later. 
When in Vermont the Republican majority—or, as the term is 
used in the United States, the “ plurality” falls below 25,000— 
it insures the defeat of the Republican Presidential candidate ; 
when the Republican candidate for Governor has a majority of 
25,000 or over then the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
is always elected. Why this should be no man can tell, but 
what has happened for fifty years without exception may well 
be looked upon as the working of a law. Vermont voted last 
Tuesday, and the average Republican majority of 25,000 or more 
dropped to 6000. The Democratic vote (not the majority, because 
the Democrats are always in the minority in Vermont even in those 
years when the Democrats are victorious in the Presidential 
election) was about 20,000, the largest vote the Democrats ever 
polled in the State, some 3000 greater than at the State election 
of two years ago, which foreshadowed Democratic success at the 
Congressional elections two months later; and greater even than 
in 1884 and 1892, when the Republican majority fell below the 
normal 25,000 and the infallible barometer pointed to the election 
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of Grover Cleveland. Mr. Roosevelt’s candidate for Governor 
polled 15,000 votes, running third in the race. The conclusions 
to be drawn for the election are, that the votes for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidate came entirely from the Republican Party, and that the 
Democrats not only held their full party strength but gained 
Republican votes; and unless precedents fifty years old are 
this year to be shattered Vermont spells Republican defeat and 
the election of Governor Woodrow Wilson as the next President 
of the United States. 

But the most important result of the Vermont election, so far 
as the politicians are concerned, is the demonstration of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s weakness. It has been said by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
supporters, and feared both by Mr. Taft’s adherents and Governor 
Wilson’s managers, that he could count with confidence on being 
able to cut into the Democratic vote from 10 to 20 per cent., and 
that it was a safe assumption he would divide the Republican 
vote with Mr. Taft. If these calculations were correct Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election was certain, as an equal division of the 
Republican vote cast for Mr. Taft four years ago plus 15 per cent. 
of Mr. Bryan’s vote of that year would be sufficient to elect the 
candidate in a three-cornered fight. 

The Vermont returns do not bear out these claims. Instead 
of dividing the vote with Mr. Taft Mr. Roosevelt was able to cut 
into the normal Republican vote to the extent only of about 
one-third, and instead of making inroads into the Democratic 
column the Democratic vote increased about 20 per cent. over 
two years ago. If this ratio prevails throughout the country 
Governor Wilson will be elected, President Taft will be in second 
place, and Mr. Roosevelt will bring up the rear. While, of 
course, the Democrats are jubilant and say that their opponents 
might as well save themselves further trouble and admit defeat, 
and the Republicans as well as the Progressives have found ready 
explanations for their scarcity of votes, it must not be taken for 
granted that the campaign is over. Vermont certainly points 
in the direction of Democratic success and the Democrats have 
every reason to be satisfied, especially as Mr. Roosevelt campaigned 
in the State and urged his followers to go to the polls and impress 
the country with their strength, but one State is not conclusive. 
There are forty-five other States to ‘be heard from. Still, every- 
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thing indicates Democratic success, and at this stage of the 


campaign one is justified in saying that Governor Wilson has a 
long lead over his opponents. 


The passage by the Senate a few weeks ago of an “‘ extension ” 
of the Monroe Doctrine is hailed by the jingo Press as “ epoch 
making” and “as important as the original doctrine enunciated 
by President Monroe,” and as a “ warning” to Japan and Great 
Britain and Germany and Patagonia and Monaco and all the other 
Powers great and little; but the more sober newspapers condemn 
it in no uncertain terms as “ unnecessary and unwarranted.” 
The text of this extraordinary resolution reads as follows: 


That when any harbour or other place in the American continents is so 
situated that the occupation thereof, for naval or military purposes, might 
threaten the communications or the safety of the United States, the Government 
of the United States could not see, without grave concern, the possession of 
such harbour or other place by any corporation or association which has such a 
relation to another government, not American, as to give that government 
practical power of control for national purposes. 


What is thought of the propriety of this resolution cannot be 
better expressed than in the language of a leading American 
newspaper, the New York Sun : 


The extension of the Monroe Doctrine seems to be a favourite amusement of 
some of the mighty minds now sojourning at Washington. 

The Monroe Doctrine is but painted lightning unless behind it and every 
application, amplification, amendment and corollary of it stand the army and 
the navy of the United States, the whole power of ‘the United States, and 
behind that the substantial majority of American public opinion, 

Do the patriotic but possibly too sudden Monroe doctrinaires contemplate 
with furrowed brows and “grave concern” the occupation by a foreign cor- 
poration of, let us say, a steamship wharf in Valparaiso or Callao or Buenos 
Ayres? Is the United States prepared to forbid, and are the American people 
ready to go to war to prevent, such a cession or possession? A subsidised 
foreign steamship company might very well be said to have “such a relation to 
another government not American” as the resolution shudders at. 

To give a single instance: The harbour works at Guayra in Venezuela were 
made by a British company, whose concession is for ninety-nine years. Is this 
not a naval advantage for the British Government, and to be regarded with 
“ grave concern.” 

There is no need of and no sense in this tumefaction of the Monroe 
Doctrine, 


A. Maurice Low. 


CHILD-LIFE ON THE VELD 


PEOPLE talk nowadays about the mental and moral atmosphere 
of environment, meaning thereby the unconscious influences 
surrounding us, and by the realisation of the importance of 
such influences education has travelled far since the day when 
Instruction stalked the world of childhood with its Mangnall’s 
Questions and catechisms and grammars, when every hour was 
devoted to some profitable pursuit and every child’s question 
was the foundation of a lecture on astronomy or a sugar factory 
or something considered equally improving. Only the naughty 
children in those days escaped becoming little prigs, and only the 
badly brought up ones escaped being “ slowly stifled with inter- 
esting information.” Now we realise that the best of all education 
is unconscious. Children grow up to be honourable and truthful 
and affectionate if truth and love are honoured in the home; they 
develop a love of intellectual or beautiful things if they hear 
intelligent talk and are surrounded by good books and pictures 
and music; and a healthy body and mind, along with countless 
other attributes that help one to enjoy and appreciate life, are 
developed by association with bird and beast and flower, the 
woods and hills and sea, and all things that live and grow in the 
light of the sun. 

It is good for children, no doubt, as a charming essayist 
has pointed out, to have the “‘ Run of the Streets.” Yes, perhaps 
for older children, but I would one hundred times rather, for 
the development of mind and body, give younger children the 
* Run of the Veld.” In the streets, after all, children can only 
watch and learn: on the veld they can do and learn. There 
is not enough scope in a town for a child’s activities, and in 
the rush ot the streets impressions succeed one another so rapidly 
that an immature mind can only retain a few disconnected details 
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more or less inaccurately—and much seeing, without doing, leads 
to inaccurate thinking. But children who live in comparative 
isolation, but under good social influences, and are allowed 
to take an active part in the surrounding work, learn to think 
accurately by learning and doing useful things thoroughly. Toa 
child, work in which he is allowed to take part as a privilege is 
play, and no sphere affords more scope for a child’s activities than 
a farm on the veld where the household has to be, to an extent 
unknown in highly civilised countries, self-sufficient. Tools and 
machinery and waggons must be mended on the premises, and 
animals must be doctored by the farmer himself; and then 
there is the fencing and gate-making, the tree-planting and cutting, 
the sowing and reaping of crops, haymaking, the garden and orchard 
and dairy work; while, besides taking their share of out-door work, 
little girls can bake and cook, sweep and scrub, to their hearts’ 
content, in a manner they have no opportunity of doing at home 
in their circumscribed nursery life, with formidable cooks and 
housemaids in the background who call the domestic activities 
of little girls “‘ making a mess.” 

Sunshine, that wonderful South African sunshine, that enables 
us to live and do so much of our work out of doors, makes, of 
course, for health and lightheartedness. So we English invariably 
find, yet South Africa, paradoxical in this as in so many other 
directions, remains a protest against Buckle’s theory of climatic 
and geographical influences, for the Dutch children of South 
Africa are an extremely sober, not to say heavy little people. 
Here is a fitting environment, one would think, for the develop- 
ment of the poetic imagination—hills, mountains, vast rolling 
plains, floods, storms, and solitude. Yet teachers on farm schools 
tell one that the Dutch child is entirely lacking in imagination ; 
his world is peopled with hard facts, not with fairies and giants. 
No fairies lurk in the South African bluebell, no pixies haunt the 
caverns, and the rocks and birds and beasts do not talk. And 
more’s the pity, for fairies are the great-grandmothers of the 
arts, and it is the child who lives in fairyland that in later years 
is the maker of pictures and poems. Neither has the South 
African child delightful names of his own for flowers, such as 
lady’s slipper or Johnny-go-to-bed-at-noon; a flower is only a 
*rooiblume”’ or “blauwblume,” a bird a “‘rooifink”’ or ‘‘ blauwfink.” 
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It comes to this, that generations of mental inactivity, a religion 
founded on the dreariest Calvinism, and isolation from the 
amenities of life as well as from tradition and the past, can refute 
even the influence of the sun and the aspects of nature. But there 
are children of parents with generations of culture and tradition 
behind them now growing up on the veld, and to them, we hope, 
will be given eyes that see and ears that hear, and it rests with 
parents to see that their children’s senses do not become blunted. 
The day of the fusion of races is far off yet, and the extremely 
racial lines on which South Africa is being governed, especially 
with regard to education, has succeeded only in making the better 
class of British set their faces more sternly than ever against 
the possibility of their children coming under influences which 
they believe are harmful. So that it is more than probable 
the South African British will remain more British than the people 
of Canada or Australia. But parents must needs be watchful, 
especially with boys, that the spirit of energy is not relaxed. It 
is so easy for children in a land of sunshine to develop loafing 
habits. The headmaster of a large school tells me that out of 
school hours he has to devote much of his time to combating this 
evil, the boys being accustomed at home to spend so much of their 
time simply in loafing. A poet, it is true, should not be com- 
pelled to play cricket if he wants to dream, but it is not safe to 
assume that a child is seeing visions when idle, and therefore we 
older people must use our eyes to see that little hands and feet and 
brains are kept busy by useful occupations in the intervals of 
play, so that the habit of work develops early; and this can 
easily be done without any air of consciousness. 

Children who live out of doors illustrate the fallacy of expensive 
toys which leave no room for invention or imagination. Who 
wants toys from a shop in a world that contains chameleons and 
waggons, oxen and clay and locusts and tools, and where everybody 
has plenty of room to develov on his or her own lines? I have 
seen little boys inspan locusts to a matchbox—and a fine ob- 
streperous team of oxen they made. Sixteen ox-tail bones also 
make a good span of oxen, and are much more amenable than 
locusts; they can also be made out of clay, but these are only 
capable of residing on a shelf. The Kafirs, too, can teach little 
girls to make bracelets and baskets of grass, and there are 
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wonderful golden grasses which are stiff enough to pass through 
hats (if holes are made first), which we call ‘ wild hatpins.” 
Animals naturally play a large part in veld child-life. A 
chameleon even a grown-up person can watch for hours with 
interest, for besides the changing of colour there is always the 
possibility that it may put out its long, ugly, sticky tongue and 
catch an unwary fly, which it swallows with grimaces. Two 
chameleons are more interesting still, for sometimes they grow 
literally black with rage and then fight. No wonder the Kafir 
thinks the creature a kind of devil, for he certainly has an evil- 
looking eye and anything more devilish than an enraged chameleon 
is difficult to imagine. But it is difficult to keep both cats and 
chameleons. In England we associate cats only with rats and 
mice. In South Africa we find they hunt lizards and moths and 
generally end the life of our pet chameleon. One chameleon, 
however, died from eating a fly poisoned by a fly-paper. Then 
sometimes there is the excitement of an iguana hunt; he is not 
very difficult to catch, for although he runs faster in his awkward 
shambling way than you could imagine if you hadn’t seen him, 
he has little means of self-protection beyond colour and a faculty 
of disappearing into holes, and a dog can soon run him down. 
Once we were extravagant enough to send a skin home to have 
a handbag made—extravagant because we could have bought 
the same article in London for about half the money we paid. 
Once—this was indeed a red-letter day—driving early across the 
veld, we had the luck to see an ant-bear, or aardvark, as the Dutch 
call him. We gave chase, a Kafir caught him, and we carried him 
struggling for dear life to the cart and stowed him behind, the 
Kafir holding on to him. He was safely locked up in a stable, for 
he was to be sent to the Zoo at Pretoria, but next morning he 
was gone, whether with the connivance of a Kafir or through his 
own prowess was never discovered. But a snake is most exciting 
of all. Pufi-adders abound, and they are not pleasant things to 
meet on the path when one has bare feet, as all sensible children 
on the veld have in hot weather, and they are so like the footpath 
in colour that little people have to learn to be wary. One time 
there was a tremendous commotion. <A crowd of birds in a much 
excited state were flying about the nest of a sparrow, built among 
the roses growing on the house wall. We ran out to see what the 
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fuss was about, and saw a green mamba, about four feet long, 
attacking the young in the nest, and every bird within hail had 
apparently come to assist in driving the snake away. He got into 
the house through an open window, and there we killed him, but 
not before he had devoured the young birds. Duikers and 
steinbucks make attractive pets if caught young, and meer-cats 
become very affectionate and are always entertaining, being 
usually alert and intelligent, but mischievous like the mongoose. 

Then the birds and the insects and the flowers-—what a world 
of wonder they are in themselves to a child that can use ears 
and eyes! Storks, herons, cranes, pauws, wild geese, vultures, 
and the odd-looking secretary birds with their knickerbockers and 
air of would-be dignity, are all with us. Cranes make delightful 
garden pets; they will follow one about in a dog-like way, and 
are always ready to “join the dance,” hopping about in a most 
absurd way. Sometimes we see an ibis, and once we saw a 
hoopoe, and another time, in Swaziland, a hornbill—but these 
were also red-letter days. A flight of flamingoes is a very beautiful 
sight as they rise in the sunlight like a pink cloud from some 
mere. By the river kingfishers of many kinds abound, and in the 
garden the beautiful greeny-blue honeysuckers are very tame, 
coming all day in summer to the stoep for honeysuckle. Lovely 
green and yellow birds of the shrike species haunt the lawn, besides 
the ever-faithful wagtail, and the wattles are alive with canaries. 
Then whole flocks of fat little waxbills invade the garden at times, 
and sakabulas, or widow-birds, with their long flowing tails and 
wayward flight, are seen everywhere. . 

As for insects, are there not trapdoor spiders and soldier ants 
and grasshoppers three inches long, both green and black, with 
wings of red, and scorpions and centipedes and tarantulas, not 
to speak of the humanlike ridiculous amantises? Yet it is 
a mistake to imagine that in South Africa (as nervous ladies are 
apt to do when they first arrive in the country) one daily finds 
scorpions and centipedes in one’s bed, or tarantulas running round 
one’s ankles. These objectionable but interesting insects are 
rare visitors even on the veld. And the flowers? True, perhaps 
one never sees anything quite so lovely as an English wood 
carpeted with primroses or bluebells, or a field of daffodils, 
but then what country can compete with England in spring ? 
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But the arum lihes in their thousands amongst the grasses and 
sedges by the river are a beautiful sight ; and there are enchanting 
dongas where you have to wade sometimes knee-deep in water, 
where the walls are a mass of the finest maidenhair ferns—and a 
maidenhair expedition is an adventure not to be despised, for 
it entails sundry falls on slippery rocks or stones, a possible 
snake or iguana, and a certainty of crabs. 

Perhaps the waggon, the old voertrekker’s waggon with a tent, 
which in a few years’ time will be superseded by railways and 
motor-cars, is the symbol of greatest happiness. It recalls long 
treks into the unknown, the delight of sleeping under the stars, 
and the day—for ever will it be remembered—when we woke to 
find the world white with snow and the waggon almost buried in its 
soft depths; for once no green or golden veld awaited us, but a 
dazzling, mysterious, endless world of sparkling white. The 
joys of trekking, of trekking im a land of hills and valleys, of huge 
rocks, and strange birds and butterflies, of rivers and spruits, 
in such a country as Swaziland are unspeakable. And when we 
are tired of the waggon we can ride or run alongside, and in the 
heat of the day we can bathe in the rivers and have dinner under 
the shadow of some gigantic rock. The roads—what are called the 
roads—are a succession of holes and boulders and ravines, and 
we go bump bump (Crash! “There goes the teapot!’’), 
which only adds to the fun. When Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
the acceptance of a proffered bun was a sure symptom of youth 
he would surely have added, if he had lived with children in 
the country, that a still surer sign of youth is the acceptance of 
bumps in a waggon or Scotch cart with tranquillity, if not with joy. 
But a wooden sledge drawn by oxen is also a delightful means of 
getting about; it is as smooth as a toboggan as it trails over the 
veld, ant-hills and all, and although there is a prodigious amount of 
dust what child minds that, any more than he minds a hailstorm 
or veld fire or swarm of locusts ? 

A hailstorm may cause weeping and wailing amongst grown-ups, 
who look at everything from a utilitarian standpoint, as they 
see a wrecked orchard and think of battered crops, but what 
child does not delight in watching the hailstones, sometimes as 
large as hen’s eggs, battering down, cutting leaves to ribbons and 
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be gathered in spadefuls after the storm has passed, and experi- 
mented with until they melt mysteriously ? 

Then we sometimes have the excitement of a veld fire, when 
everybody is employed in running with buckets of water or 
beating the fire out with wet sacks or branches. Once a large 
haystack got burnt, along with scme farm machinery close by, 
but it was such a thrilling sight we really couldn’t take it as 
seriously as the occasion demanded. 

And it is really too much to expect us to be sorry for a swarm 
of locusts, however much damage it may do. There they come 
in their millions, settling on every leaf, and millions more flying 
overhead, and we all shout and yell, hammer trays and tin cans— 
anything that will make a noise—and on this occasion we are even 
allowed to set fire to the grass with impunity, always with the 
possibility of being compelled to leave off yelling to extinguish 
the flames. Haymaking and the reaping of the mealies are, of 
course, great times. Haymaking means long rides on the waggon, 
perched on a load of hay—quite a heavenly method of locomotion. 
After the reaping of the mealies comes the stripping and the 
shelling, and any one over two can help in this fascinating occu- 
pation. First comes the stripping of the well-protected cob, and 
into the shredder go the cobs whole, then out they come, the shorn 
cob at one end and a shower of loose grain at the other. But 
the babies have their fun here too; for hours they will play among 
the loose mealies as children play with shells and sand, burying 
their feet in them, filling tins and boxes and hats and shoes, 
scattering them to the winds or picking out the pretty pink and 
purple grains. 

The Kafirs are an influence in South African child-life which 
wecannotignore. To put children in the care of Kafirs, faithful as 
they sometimes are, is not good, for how can a primitive mind 
know what is right for a mind that has to be trained to think 
and act under conditions which are a closed book to the other ? 
Children who are much with Kafirs naturally not only acquire the 
Kafir’s mode of expression, but his mode of thought. But the 
children love the Kafirs—they like their black faces and shining 
teeth, their beads and bangles, and are attracted by their light- 
heartedness, feel, no doubt, more akin mentally to those laughter- 
loving people than to their own parents—although they rule 
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them with a rod of iron. But this tendency to autocracy is 
just what we have to guard against, and is one of the dangers 
of South African life for children; and it rests with parents to 
watch that neither familiarity nor domineering instincts are 
allowed to develop. To keep the child entirely from the Kafirs 
is an impossibility, nor is it desirable; otherwise they are missing 
what is an education in itselfi—the sympathetic understanding, 
without sentimentality, of an inferior primitive race. A man 
who is interested enough in natives to understand them intelli- 
gently—and he is rare—is always an interesting person. It does 
no harm to allow children sometimes to play with Kafirs, under 
supervision ; the very simplicity of the Kafir’s mind brings him 
nearer in many ways to children than ourselves, and counteracts 
the tendency to precocity which children are apt to develop who 
are too much with their parents. But letting the Kafir act as 
nurse or companion is another question, and no doubt the laxity 
of parents in this respect accounts for the scandalous height of 
infant mortality in South African towns. Children even in 
England are too often the victims of ignorance or carelessness in 
nurses, but what can be said of mothers who don elaborate gowns 
to go off paying calls, while their children are left to roam the 
streets or parks with the objectionable type of Kafir girl invariably 
found in the towns? On the veld, however, a woman has no social 
temptations and she can be with her children more or less all day 
long. Here parents have no excuse for not obeying Froebel’s 
oft-misquoted motto, “ Let us live with our children,” for we can 
live with our children to an extent almost impossible at home. 

Life on the veld dull or monotonous, forsooth! Only to a 
dull and unimaginative child could that be so. Here children are 
really living. In England the best brought up children, it must 
be admitted, lead a somewhat unnatural existence, living in a 
narrow nursery world under an autocratic person whose mental 
limitations inhibit expansion in every direction, in a world where 
clothes must not be soiled nor the risk of bumps and bruises 
incurred. Veld children can live in the open air, seeing and 
learning and doing from morning till night, and taking a real 
part in the life around them, in a real world where work and play 
are one. And there is no reason either that they should lack 
refining influences, as with children whose parents, as in Canada, 
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are too much absorbed in merely getting through the day’s work 
to have time to give them the necessary training in the amenities 
of life. One thing, however, we cannot give children, and that 
is the sense of tradition, for where everything is comparatively 
new it is difficult to realise the past, whereas in an old 
country it is impossible to forget it. But in the earlier years 
of childhood it is well that children should live in the present, 
and the veld may be an ideal field for education until they are 
about eight or nine; after that it is time to learn from experience 
what they have hitherto only known from books—that ‘‘ Hinter 


dem Bergen sind auch Leute.” 
MADELINE ALSTON. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CANCER 


DiszASE in general has a mysterious interest for most persons, 
and when the disease is acknowledged to be one of which the 
causation is unknown and the treatment unsatisfactory, and 
which is fatal in its effects, it is the cause of dread. Too much 
mystery surrounds cancer, the nature of which has, indeed, been 
known for many years past, although satisfactory results from 
treatment are at present but rarely obtained. The disease con- 
sists of the assumption by certain cells of parasitic qualities, 
and the result is the formation of a growth or tumour, which 
derives its means of subsistence and expansion from its host. 
The conditions which cause this assumption of parasitic pro- 
perties are unknown, but a plausible suggestion is, that an 
organism, either belonging to the animal or vegetable world, 
obtains access to the cells which are to become cancerous, and 
after having initiated the changes loses its own existence and 
becomes incorporated in the cancerous cells. 

The growth having commenced, no symptoms of disease are 
to be detected in the individual attacked until it has either 
interfered with the work of one or more organs or by pressure 
has caused pain or discomfort. A cancer therefore may have 
grown for many years before the individual attacked is aware 
that he or she is the subject of the dread disease. There are 
no symptoms of disease to be specially assigned to cancer. 
After varying intervals of time the growth spreads from the 
original focus to other parts of the body along the course of the 
lymphatics, and it is not uncommon to find these channels in- 
fected, as soon as the original growth is detected. There are 
periods of activity and quiescence. In a few cases a growth 
has been known to cease altogether, and complete disappearance 
is not unknown. After the growth has reached a stage of 
maturity degeneration begins, and, in fact, local death occurs. 
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The most common cause of death is the blood-poisoning which 
arises from the absorption of the poisons caused by the process 
of destruction. With the exception of the origin of cancer, 
it does not appear that there is much room for mystery. Moot 
points there are, no doubt, such as the position of heredity 
and of the nature of predisposing causes, but so far as the problem 
of treatment is concerned the difficulties remain in the same 
position which they have always occupied. 

Official pronouncements and _ semi-official communications 
persist to the effect that surgery alone can ensure either the 
cure of the patient or amelioration of the distressing symptoms. 
Charlatanism is the least of the many charges which a doctor 
incurs if he attempts to treat the disease in any other way than 
that which the surgeon proposes. Twenty-five years ago the 
large mutilative operations at present adopted were impossible, 
but step by step the surgeon has made it possible in many cases 
not only to remove the original focus of disease, but also all those 
parts which are affected, and those parts which experience has 
taught are those most likely to be the sul ect of subsequent 
attack. Surgery has reached the point when the patient can 
almost be removed from the disease, though it cannot remove 
the disease from the patient. No satisfaction can be felt at such 
a result, and it is obvious that at the present moment the treat- 
ment of the disease is in an intermediate stage. Surgery can 
be said to be the best means of coping with the disease at present 
recognised by the professional Brahmin, but to those who are 
not Brahmins, but possess the instincts of science, it is only too 
obvious that there are methods available based upon con- 
siderations which in the end will lead to complete success. 

The treatment by exposure of the growth to light rays, such 
as the X rays or those given off by radium, must have a limited 
applicability ; they are only useful in cases in which the growth 
is near the surface of the body, or in such a place in which their 
application is practicable. There is, moreover, a fatal objection 
to the use of these powerful agents: the surrounding healthy 
tissue is exposed to their agency as well as the diseased area ; 
their activity is therefore applied to healthy cells, whose vital 
powers are appreciably lessened. It is no matter of surprise 
to me, therefore, that the worst cases for medicinal treatment 
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are those in which treatment by these agents has been attempted. 
Another objection to this treatment is that cases of success are 
few and far between. 

Treatment by the use of chemical substances has up to the 
present time been handicapped by the activity of the surgeon. 
It is well-nigh impossible to find persons suffering from cancer 
who have not sustained at least one mutilative operation, and a 
mutilative operation involves great interference with the cir- 
culation of the blood in the area operated upon, equally great 
interference with nerve supply and with lymphatic supply. 
Treatment by chemical substances is of course equally handi- 
capped, as are other methods of treatment, by the fact that 
cancer is frequently of old standing when sufferers apply for 
treatment, and it is also handicapped by professional opposition 
to any other treatment but surgical. 

The nature of the disease having already been explained, 
it can now be stated that chemical treatment can be applied in 
two ways. The first is by the use of some substance which can 
be employed therapeutically, of sufficient strength to destroy the 
growth. The second is the alteration of the environment of the 
diseased cells, so that their growth can be interfered with, and, 
in fact, prevented. The first is undoubtedly insufficient by itself 
for any curative purpose, but it may be used in a subsidiary 
manner. Various powerful substances, such as formaldehyde, 
have a very destructive action upon cancers which are on the 
surface of the body and which have already commenced to 
decay, and can be used to lessen the evils of putrefactive changes. 

Some fifteen years ago, when I first began to give my attention 
to this disease, I was fortunate in enlisting the services of Dr. 
Morgan—now Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin—in the work, and, acting upon the suggestion of 
Dr. Lewis Jones, I investigated various thorium compounds which 
the former made for me. Disappointment followed, and only one 
compound, the oleate, was found to be of any use. Dr. Morgan, 
however, at my suggestion, made a number of the salts of 
coumaric acid, nearly allied to cinnamic acid. Organic chemistry 
provides practically an unlimited field in a subject of this sort. 
None of the old and tried remedies in the hands of the physician 
have proved of any value in the treatment of the disease, and 
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this being so the obvious course for the worker is to obtain 
new substances of known chemical composition, whose physio- 
logical properties can be investigated and ascertained. 

At the outset observation had led me to the investigation 
of the cinnamate of sodium,* which is a drug capable of pro- 
ducing in the blood a large increase of those white cells which 
are the most highly organised element in the blood. The 
exhibition of this compound proved, at any rate, that the attempt 
to treat cancer medicinally was no forlorn hope. Palliative 
results were obtained, and Mr. C. B. Lockwood very kindly 
used the treatment in his wards at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and relief was given in several cases when that surgeon had done 
all that his services could effect. 

This preliminary attempt was one based upon the second 
method above mentioned. It was believed that by altering 
the constitution of the blood in the direction of the increase 
of those cells most profoundly possessing the attributes of living 
cells, cancerous growths could be attacked, and the attempt 
was sufficiently successful for the prosecution of further effort. 
The salts of coumaric acid which Dr. Morgan produced t were 
found to possess considerable therapeutic activity. These acids, 
tested by the Rideal-Walker method, were found to possess a 
much higher antiseptic power than carbolic acid when tested 
with the enteric bacillus. Considerable experience has now 
been gained of the value of these chemical substances, and from 
time to time adjuvants have been added or rejected, and there 
is now no doubt remaining in my mind that it is possible to 
mitigate the suffering present in many advanced cases of cancer. 
Unfortunately the supply of patients who have not been treated 
surgically or by light treatment is very small—only three in all— 
so it is impossible to advance at the present time a statement 
of any value as to rectitude in advising patients to refuse 
operation. But at least I am not prepared to press operative 
treatment upon patients to the same extent as formerly, and 


certainly am prepared to ask for continued work upon the lines 
on which I have myself worked. 


* H. Batty Shaw, Journal of Pathology,vol. viii. No. 1. 


t Second International Congress of Surgery: Lovell Drage, The Palliative 
Treatment of Inoperable Cancer, September 24, 1908. 
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It is a matter of difficulty to understand the mental attitude 
of official persons, and of those who, without disclosing their 
identity, continue to give forth semi-official utterances in the 
Press to the glorification of surgery and to the disparagement 
of those who are only conscious of honest endeavour to advance 
the treatment of a dire disease. The late Dr. James Matthews 
Duncan in an address at Birmingham in 1880 said: * “ The ideas 
suggested by the researches of Toussaint, of Greenfield and 
Buchner, may prove to be mere ignes fatui, but they may prove 
to be true guides. It is by following out such ideas, verifying 
or disproving them by new investigations, that progress is made 
in science.” 


This true saying is too often lost sight of by members of 
the medical profession. 


* The Lancet, November 6, 1880. 
LovELL DRaAGE. 
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DISENDOWING A MINISTER 


AFTER many months of political work a Unionist was sitting in 
a garden in the country sleepily reading the newspapers. I fear 
that it was not without amusement that he saw the news that 
Mr. Ellis-Griffiths, M.P., one of the leaders of the movement to 
plunder the Chureh in Wales, had been robbed, or disendowed, 
by his Swiss butler of a silver bowl, “and a quantity of jewellery 
and silver, value £200.” It was a drowsy afternoon, and memories 
of the debate on the Welsh Church Bill became mingled with the 
story of this robbery and with the more distant campaign of the 
“People’s Budget.” Apparently he must have fallen asleep, 
for presently he fancied himself back in the House of Commons: 
the case of Mr. Ellis Griffiths and his butler was under discussion, 
and our friend was addressing the House. Our poor Unionist 
found himself against his will, and against his judgment, defending 
the cause of the Swiss butler, and inspired in his dream with the 
method and logic of Mr. Lloyd George. 

“Who is the Minister who brings a charge of theft against 
this poor man?” he exclaimed indignantly. ‘Did his hands 
fashion the mountains or put the silver among the rocks? To 
win this silver men have worked hours that might have been 
shorter for wages that might have been longer, and yet the man 
who holds the monopoly of this silver bowl, with his sideboard 
groaning with the result of the people’s toil comes here and charges 
this poor man with theft. Ah, these well-paid Ministers, how 
they harass us! Who made 10,000 people officials in this land 
of England, and the rest of us taxpayers for them beyond their 
worth ? How did he get his great position? By promising a 
people gifts from the plunder of a church, by office held to assist 
a robbery. Had it been the income of a church that had been 
taken, that would have been different, but to rob this sort of 
Minister of his silver, ah! that would be too sad ! 
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“Well, now! when you charge this man with theft do you 
not realise that the honour of a Swiss peasant is as dear to him 
as that of the proudest Marquis in the National Liberal Club ? 
Do you know what sort of a country he comes from? A land 
of torrents and tourists with little houses sheltering among the 
crags. It is not often that the doctor comes that way, but once 
through the darkness of the night the rattle and the clatter of 
the train-de-luxe was heard and men knew that it was bearing 
the amateur doctor of a nation to Monte Carlo, and to that costly 
villa on the Mediterranean, which proved that for one Welshman 
at least the housing problem had been solved. 

“Well now, really! Why this interruption! If the Riviera 
express does not go through Switzerland the point is immaterial, 
and it only makes my case all the stronger. Does he realise what he 
is driving men todo? Has he not by his speeches and acts aroused 
the spirit of plunder in this humble peasant ? But poverty shall 
not stand unaided! Let the man who brings this charge beware. 

“Well, really! I say nothing against Mr. Ellis Griffiths person- 
ally. He is a good Free Trader; he gave the job to a foreigner 
and his sympathy to the British unemployed; but let it not be 
said that English justice condemned‘a worker for taking that 
which was made by the workers, at the request of a Minister who 
would rob religion to stuff the birds in his national Welsh museum, 
and yet with his political programme packed with the plunder of 
parsons grudges a poor Swiss peasant the silver bowl that would 
have helped to give his children their daily porridge. 

“It is true that this poor man has never given to his master 
those proofs of loyalty and affection that the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury has shown to the Church he loves so well. He 
has never spoken of his master’s cowardice, complacency, or 
worldliness ; love of that kind is rare. But what party does this 
rich man belong to? Take any platform of the ‘ Liberal Social 
Council,’ with its twin ideals of tea and titles, and what do you 
see? A vulgar worship of rank. Poor Mrs. Jones is hardly 
mentioned in the reports of the Liberal papers, yet she is the 
honorary secretary of the branch and she does all the work. No; 
on their platforms there is an ostentatious display of rank. How 
did these people get it? The very titles that adorn their sur- 
names were won by platform abuse of the House of Lords. 
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“The time has come to sweep these distinctions aside! Why 
did this poor man take this bowl? Was it not from a feeling 
that equality is worth striving for, that master and man have 
been too long divided, and that the old jealousies of the past must 
be forgotten ? 

“This desire to gain his master’s friendship is as praiseworthy 
as the generosity by which the action is adorned. Let not the 
Minister who claimed that it was generous to leave the Church 
in Wales 6s. 8d. in the pound of her income, deny to this Swiss 
peasant a generosity greater than his own, as measured by the 
new fashion which makes honesty a question of proportion and 
not of principle. I claim that his motive is as noble as his master’s, 
for both tried to take as much as they dared. 

*‘In the name of Freedom we ask you to liberate this man, 
to give a message of hope to all who live by daily plunder and 
to march forward to the day when honesty shall be as rare 
among the people of our land as among the measures which infest 
the Liberal programme.” 

As our Member sat down the Prime Minister hurried across 
the House to congratulate him, saying that a man who could 
speak like that ought not to be in the Unionist party; and he 
added that from the method of the arguments, the complete 
irrelevancy of the more touching passages, and the frank appeal 
to hatred as the only true foundation for reform he felt that he 
had found the right man to take charge of the finances of a business 
people and to direct the expenditure of the nation. He was 
prepared to get rid of his present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The chief Liberal organiser of the campaign against the House 
of Lords had just been rewarded with a peerage, and the great 
orator of the cause had earned some special recognition. He 
had thought for some years that to make Mr. Lloyd George Duke 
of Limehouse was a debt of honour which would not brook delay : 
he was prepared to stand by his promise if, and when, the Member 
for Waterford would allow it. To the relief of our friend the 
veto of Mr. Redmond was imposed by such a loud cry of “ No,” 
that the sleeper awoke delighted to find that it was all a dream 
and he was still a humble Unionist and Tariff Reformer. 


G. C. Tryon. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE EMPIRE 


THE system of government which prevails in these islands is 
typically English. By it the destinies of the Empire of which 
they form the heart—the keys of peace and war, the welfare of 
its four hundred million inhabitants—are committed into the 
hands of a political Party. Even so, they are a side-issue. 
The questions on which that Party succeeds to place and power 
are almost invariably of domestic or local concern. Often, by 
comparison, they are transient and trivial, with no relation, 
definite or otherwise, to the interests of the Empire as a whole. 
The voters who give that Party its power are in the majority of 
cases ignorant of, or indifferent to, the needs of the Empire. 
Many of them have no opinion whatever on the subject, and of 
those who have, a very large percentage possess neither knowledge 
nor experience for its foundation. On the other hand millions 
of capable and experienced men—some of them engaged in the 
actual work of Empire—have no voice in the policy that shapes 
its ends. Thus lightly does a Party receive its tremendous 
trust and, for a term of years, is left omnipotent to make or 
mar an Empire. 

As a nation, we can hardly claim to have reached that ideal 
stage of development with which an ancient empire was credited, 


when 
. none was for a party, 
But all were for the State. 


Nevertheless it will be agreed that, if there is one question more 
than another that should not be, in the commonly accepted 
sense, a Party question, it is that of the Empire. Unfortunately, 
recent history and certain tendencies of modern political life 
tell another tale. Evidence has for some time past been accu- 
mulating that the attitude of one of the great parties in this 
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country towards the things that pertain to the Empire is one 
that cannot be distinguished from indifference; that its policy, 
in the same regard, has tended, and still tends, in the direction 
of negation; that its aspirations for the future are, to all intents 
and purposes, mil. On the other hand there is a Party which, 
rightly or wrongly, has come to be more closely associated with 
the well-being of the Empire, which includes in its “‘ platform ” an 
ideal that should not be in any sense the attribute of one Party 
more than another—the oneness of the Empire. 

Yesterday may have been for the Kingdom, and the Kingdom 
for yesterday. To-morrowis for the Empire. Strange to say, the 
eye of Liberalism does not kindle at the prospect. It is disposed 
rather to look the gift horse of Empire in the mouth. This 
is a mistaken policy. For Kingdom and Empire are one flesh; 
and woe unto those who would put them asunder. Indifference 
to either will prove fatal to both. In this matter, indeed, there 
can be no halting between two opinions. “He that is not for 
us is against us.” Liberals and Unionists alike have received from 
the lord of time and circumstance a priceless heritage, with the 
solemn injunction, ‘‘ Occupy till I come.” The trend of Unionist 
thought and endeavour is to make the most of the opportunity. 
Liberalism, like the unprofitable servant, buries its talent in a 
napkin. But this is a talent “ which is death to hide.” 

What is Liberalism ? There are many who, the question being 
put, would follow the example of Pilate, and not wait for an 
answer. Latter-day Liberalism, in truth, is difficult to define. 
Much water has flowed under London Bridge since the days 
of the Newcastle “program.” The “modern eye” might 
discover incorporated therein things undreamed of by its authors. 
We are assured, however, that the Liberal creed still consists, 
in its essence, of Gladstonianism plus Cobdenism. To these must 
be added, out of deference for “progressive” tendencies, the 
Massingham-cum-Spender-cum-“P.W.W.” brand of faith— 
more Radical in complexion—which represents the blessed trinity 
of Pacifism, Little Englandism and the Nonconformist Conscience. 
The species “ Liberal Imperialist” has also been heard of, but he 
is far from orthodox. When he dares to show his head—which, 
it must be confessed, is seldom—the vision is greeted with 
execrations by all the other members of the family. Unkind 
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critics with a comparative bent have even likened him to the 
dodo. If not quite extinct, he at any rate takes care to hide 
his Imperialist light under the Radical bushel. 

However, if Liberalism does not lend itself to definition, 
its record is written in the pages of history and its present-day 
tendencies are to the practised observer no less distinct. While 
there is small encouragement for the Imperialist in the one, 
there is even less in the other. To the man who has learned 
to “think Imperially,” Liberal views in relation to the Empire 
are grotesque and barren of promise, without form and void. 
There is no health in them; they portend disaster. Therefore 
the vast majority of men whose outlook has been widened by 
knowledge, travel, and experience, who do not lack imagination 
and who can look ahead, turn from Liberalism in despair. “ Do 
men gather grapes of thorns,” they ask, “or figs of thistles ?” 

These may appear hard sayings, but the records of Liberalism 
supply chapter and verse. The other day a good many Britons— 
no matter of what political faith—must have rubbed their eyes 
at the sight of a violent attack on the present Ministry which 
appeared a few weeks ago in a leading Ministerial organ over the 
signature of an influential Liberal publicist. The Government 
was attacked, not for proposing to put Protestants in Ireland 
under the heel of the Catholic majority, not for neglecting to 
rebuild the Constitution it has pulled down, not for the Socialistic 
trend of its general policy. It was attacked for its Imperialist 
tendencies. Imperialism in the Cabinet—the Cabinet of a 
world-wide Empire! What an offence ! 

The indifference—not to say hostility—to the interests of 
the Empire which outbursts of this kind portray will doubtless 
be explained as a legacy from Cobdenite days. Colonies were then 
regarded as so many handicaps in the Liberal race for liberty. 
“Wanted: a nation without encumbrances” might have spelled, 
a generation ago, the aspiration of all good Liberals. For- 
tunately, the “ encumbrances” have a clinging way with them. 
They have not seen fit to shake off from the Mother Country, and 
while some Liberals are resigning themselves, more or less 
gracefully, to this very hard fact, others, like parents impatient 
of their offspring, are loud in complaint. It is conceived a 
monstrous iniquity that the Party of Progress should have to put 
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up with that “swollen, cynical thing which calls itself an 
Empire” (as a prominent Liberal publicist put it the other day). 
But it is to Mr. Lloyd George that “ progressive” Liberalism looks 
for deliverance from this perennial blight of a world-wide dominion. 
Mr. George, of course, is the high priest of provincialism. At 
Westminster, against those of his colleagues in the Cabinet who 
may be suspected of the vice of Imperialism, he fights (we are told) 
“as with wild beasts at Ephesus.” At home—across the marches 
—he sets Cymric patriots adreaming of “ Wales a Nation”— 
with museums and washhouses complete—trampling under foot 
(as they do in Dublin) the hated flag of Saxondom. Up and 
down the country he plays the parochial card, appeals to the 
narrow instincts of class, and urges Britons to save imaginary 
halfpennies by selling their Imperial Birthright for a Socialistic 
mess of pottage. In this wild campaign (we are assured by 
those who ought to know) this Apollyon of Union and Empire 
will rally round the anti-Imperial banner “ nine-tenths of the 
fighters and thinkers of Liberalism.” On him the eyes of all 
good Liberals wait as the Morning Star of the Millennium, the 
harbinger of that happy age when Empires shall wax and wane 
no more. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Let us turn from 
Liberal professions to the facts of Liberal policy, past and present. 
The history of the Empire during a single generation, and in a 
single continent, will suffice to point the moral and adorn the 
tale. At one end of the once Dark Continent is a Dominion, at the 
other an Empire in miniature. From a past of strife and anarchy 
both have been rescued by the strong arm of England; both 
have emerged into a life of prosperous peace, under the British 
flag. Once both were offered, on the same terms, to a Liberal 
Government—who wanted neither. The shirking of responsibility 
which led to the humiliation of Majuba was repeated, with similar 
consequences, in the Soudan. It was left to others to repair these 
colossal blunders, at what cost and with what success the world 
knows well. But had the strict pursuit of Gladstonian ideals 
led to South Africa becoming a German Dominion and the Nile 
Valley a French Dependency, Liberalism would not have wept. 
Like Gallio, it cares for none of these things. 

The attitude of official Liberalism towards Canada in recent 
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years is typical—and instructive. Seeing that the main object of 
Liberal partisanship at the present moment is to make the 
people of these islands forget that they have an Empire the visit 
of the Canadian Premier causes real embarrassment. Mr. Borden 
is magnificent. He is also wise. Being well aware that any 
arrangement he may come to with the Imperial authorities as 
to a common system of defence will certainly be attacked by 
“true believers” on either side of the Atlantic, he has boldly 
seized an opportunity which, in another year, may not be his. 
He has taken the first plunge after consultation with, and in 
company with, a Liberal Cabinet. Not only does this take the 
wind out of the sails of the parochialists, but it offers a sporting 
chance that the Asquith Ministry may, for the moment at least 
and in spite of itself, be shamed into the path of Imperialism. 
As a consequence of the real peril to which the Empire is at 
the present time exposed, which Mr. Borden is prudently 
turning to account—a piquant prospect opens itself to view. 
It is that of the genuine, if temporary, conversion of Liberalism 
to the cause of the Empire. “ When the Devil was ill, the Devil 
a saint would be” ... And Mr. Borden’s bedside manner is 
perfection. The German danger may yet make Imperialists of 
us all ! 

Britons the world over have hoped much from the periodical 
meetings known as Imperial Conferences. Two of these have 
taken place under the present Liberal régime. Held as they were 
outside “the bang’d, barred and bolted door,’ they have 
accomplished nothing. Yet stay; they have accomplished 
something. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was, in 1907, the foremost 
of Imperial statesmen. He is now, in effect, an anti-Imperialist. 
That is the doing of this Government. What more was to be 
expected ? Who can draw the blood of Imperialist endeavour 
from the stone of Liberal bigotry ? The representatives of the 
predominant partner are bound hand and foot by their ancient 
shibboleths. Measures for effecting the unity of the Empire 
on a practical basis, or even for adding to its composite strength 
are at variance with the lofty principles of Liberalism. Is this 
denied ? Then consider this Cabinet’s disgraceful complicity 
in the American plot for the commercial enslavement and sub- 


sequent absorption of Canada. Did ever Minister of an Empire 
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stand before that Empire’s Council and publicly express delight 
at the impending dismemberment of that Empire ? And did ever 
partisan sink so low in the Party scale as when a Liberal Prime 
Minister gloried in that dismemberment because it might injure 
the policy of his opponents ? Into this rank atmosphere of cant 
and treachery the verdict of the Canadian people came like a gust 
of fresh and healthful air from the hills of Aspiration. The 
result of the Dominion elections on the Reciprocity issue—itself 
the consequence of shameful British apathy—was the shrewdest 
blow ever dealt at Little Englandism. Canada chose, for all 
time, between the Monroe Doctrine and the Pax Britannica. The 
choice, apparently, is distasteful to Liberalism. 

Imperial Defence, Imperial Preference, Imperial Federation— 
these three make up the creed of Empire. To none of them does 
modern Liberalism whole-heartedly subscribe. The first, being 
militarism in disguise, is a necessary evil—a lion in the path of 
Progress—only to be suffered till such time as, with the dawn of 
Universal Peace, Germany sets the pace in the matter of beating 
swords into ploughshares. The second, because it bids fair to knock 
the bottom out of the gigantic sham called “Free” Trade, and 
convert the people of these islands into practical Imperialists with 
a “Tory” bent, is rank high treason. He that babbles of Tarifis 
let the ghost of Cobden arise to dub him anathema maranatha. As 
for federation, there has indeed been some talk of it in the Liberal 
camp; but that, it may be noted, has emanated from those whose 
task it is to make the Bill for the misgovernment of Ireland less 
distasteful to the people of these islands. Itis, in short, Ministerial 
sugar for the Home Rule pill. The Imperial Federation of which 
“the Tories” prate is dismissed as an idle Jingo dream. Liberalism 
soars to greater heights—the federation of mankind. We know 
that Liberalism is no respecter of persons—still less of nation- 
alities. To treat one’s own kin (for example) better than the 
foreigner is to do despite to its most cherished principles. What 
your true Liberal looks forward to is to welcome Germans 
(especially), Turks, Persians, Armenians, Negroes, Babus, in one 
general and warm embrace. By comparison with such an idea, 
the consolidation of the British Empire seems small indeed. 

To come down to realities, who will venture to maintain— 
apart from the Pacifist “on the stump ”—that Liberalism has, 
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during the past six years, fully discharged the duty of Imperial 
Defence ? Will any thinking man deny that Liberal negligence 
has brought our island home—and with it, of course, our Empire— 
nearer to the danger-point than it has been since Napoleon lay in 
wait for us across the Straits in 1802 ? Before Mr. Churchill made 
his Naval Estimates speech two months ago he was solemnly 
adjured by publicists of his own Party to take heed to his ways 
and refrain from Imperialist ‘ madness.” The warning had its 
intended effect. Mr. Churchill talked in flowing periods. He 
drew a lurid picture of the German danger, he enlarged upon our 
growing peril—but that was all. He did nothing. On the contrary 
he begged the Dominions—whom but yesterday he rebuffied—to 
come and help us out of the mire. Evidently, Radicalism of 
the kind that would have Britons led as lambs to the slaughter, 
is still a power in the land. The First Lord toed the line. 
Readmitted to the fold, he addressed to “ My dear Sir George,” 
under cover of an attack on Mr. Bonar Law, what was at once a 
recantation and a confession of faith. As for the ships which the 
Returned Prodigal had declared to be so necessary for the Empire’s 
safety, they will be left to “Tory jingoes”—either here or in 
Canada—to provide. 

The stock argument against Imperial Preference has hitherto, 
in the absence of knowledge to the contrary, served Liberals well. 
Unionists are charged with conspiring to increase the price of 
“the People’s” food. This is an argument that will not stand 
the light. Within a very short time of its being put to a practical 
test, it will find oblivion among the exploded myths. Already, 
and without a preference, half our corn is Empire grown. The 
increase in price resulting from a two-shilling duty on foreign 
wheat would be infinitesimal and, at the worst, temporary. The 
Empire would rise to the occasion. Canada alone is capable ot 
supplying us with all the corn we need, and, in the end, more 
cheaply. A moderate duty on foreign dairy produce would not 
only give an immense stimulus to agricultural industry in this 
country but would bring a relief to Ireland that would do more 
to settle the Irish problem than an eternity of Birrellism. 
Similarly, an import duty on foreign manufactured goods would 
benefit the British manufacturer and the British workman, secure 
for them the Imperial market, and put an end to the ruinous scandal 
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of “dumping.” But to all these material advantages—sentiment 
apart—Liberalism remains wilfully blind. The parrot cry still 
assails the proletariat’s undiscerning ear: “ Do not unite the 
Empire: itmay cost you the fraction of a farthing on the 
quartern loaf!” 

Imperialism derives much of its obnoxiousness, to the Liberal 
mind, because of its association, fancied or otherwise, with the 
idea of direct rule. It pleases them to represent “the Tories” 
as inhuman tyrants who believe in “government by force.” 
Liberalism, in theory at least, governs only “by consent.” It 
ignores, or affects to ignore, the fact that, in this imperfect world, 
the basis of all government—even government by the People 
—is force, and that there is no alternative this side of anarchy. 
In practice, the best of Liberals will (if it suits their purpose) 
give frank recognition to this elementary fact. An instance was 
afforded the other day in Ireland. In that unhappy land, when 
Liberalism reigns at Westminster, “ government” by force—in 
the form of organised intimidation—is left to the United Irish 
League and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, while a Ministry 
alive to the value of their votes turns its blind eye to the tragic 
farce. No sooner, however, did disorders arise in the Belfast 
shipyards than official Liberalism forsook its platform principles. 
The city by the Lagan beheld a display of force which the far 
graver disorders arising out of the London dock strike had not 
evoked. 

The British Empire, Liberals persist in forgetting, is a composite 
affair. Seventy-five per cent. of its four hundred million inhabitants, 
at a modest estimate, are incapable of governing themselves. 
Liberal principles would be sadly out of place in India, in Egypt, 
in Uganda, or in Singapore. It is in the government of these 
subject races that the genius of British Imperialism displays 
itself. With the minimum of machinery it rules for the benefit 
of the ruled. It is indeed government of the People for the 
People, but—happily for them—it is not government by the People. 
Even here, however, Liberal theorists who have no experience of 
the actual working of the Empire will not leave well alone. They 
represent these admirably governed and on the whole contented 
millions as down-trodden, and “rightly struggling to be free.” 
They encourage a spurious and impossible nationalism for which 
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the oppressed races are urged to “agitate.” Inspired by them, 
Hindu babus pursue the elusive goal of “India a Nation,’ while 
Egyptian “ nationalists,” going one better than their Irish proto- 
types, conspire to assassinate Lord Kitchener and the Khedive. 
Such are the products of Liberal principles working in half-baked 
intellects. The fact is that the Oriental appreciates government by 
force; he understands no other. The man who seeks to rule him 
by consent he ends by despising, and his last state under such 
government is worse than the first. Even in the most “ad- 
vanced” of Eastern countries, Japan, the Constitution that has 
been granted is of so limited a character as to be little better 
than an empty form. And wisely so. The People feel honoured, 
they are duly grateful to their Heaven-born Ruler for this signal 
proof of trust and condescension. But—like John Ridd, when 
that simple but worthy man received the honour of knighthood— 
they are at a loss what “ to do with it.” 

Even force, as Liberals must agree, has its uses. Not every 
giant is a bully. Self-defence apart, there is such a thing as 
“strength for good ends.” Liberals are never happier than 
when they call upon the Government to take up the cause of the 
widow and the fatherless among the nations. A strong feeling 
exists in ‘‘ progressive” circles at the present time that we 
should upset the balance of power in Europe and embark on 
a bloody war with Russia in order that Persians may have 
another chance of demonstrating their inability to govern them- 
selves. Such sentiments certainly do no credit to the Liberal 
head. But the extraordinary thing is that while Liberalism 
demands this ability to exercise the national strength, at any 
moment, in causes not strictly national, it carries on a crusade 
against armaments. Liberals would have us weak champions 
of the weak as well as blind leaders of the blind. To die with the 
widow and the fatherless in the last ditch may be a noble aspira- 
tion, but it fails to achieve the end in view. 

The fact that the greater part of it has to be governed by 
“force”? is not the only grievance that Liberalism has against 
the Empire. Another grave cause of complaint is that many of 
our Over-sea possessions were acquired by similar barbarous means. 
Proposals have been seriously put forward in Liberal organs, 
with editorial benediction, that whole slices of the Empire should 
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be given away to rivals who, to acquire those very slices, would 
use force, if they could—and are apparently preparing to do 
so. Thus, we are told, we should “ evacuate Egypt,’ “cede the 
suzerainty of South Africa to Germany,” and “grant autonomy 
to India.” Further, to give unmistakable proof of our pacific 
intentions, we should “disband our army and scrap our Dread- 
noughts.” Those who advance these amiable suggestions realise 
that this wholesale renunciation on our part would merely be 
the prelude to the annexation of the British Isles by Germany. 
That, however, seems to be regarded as an unmixed blessing. 
For, inasmuch as it would be accomplished “ without a shot,” it 
would naturally lead to “‘ a perfect treaty of alliance” on mutual 
terms ! 

Time was when our ancestors bought off the invader with gold. 
We must now buy him off with bits of the Empire. The spirit 
which underlies the Pacifist’s Danegeld up-to-date leaves the 
loyalty of Irish Nationalists a long way behind. Mr. Healy 
draws the line at the prospect of his progeny being christened 
“von Healy,” but your true-blue Liberal views the contingency 
of the wiping out of the Empire and a German annexation of these 
islands with absolute complacency. Let none, however, deem this 
madness. Itis ‘‘ sane,’ if somewhat “ advanced,” Liberalism. 

So far, then, as we can judge from the language and policy 
of its principal exponents, the outstanding tendencies of the 
Liberal Party are un-Imperial, if not anti-Imperial, and these 
tendencies are becoming more pronounced. So long as this is 
the case, Liberalism, as thus portrayed, is unfitted to preside over 
the destinies of an Empire, whether composed of self-governing 
Dominions or of subject Dependencies. Still less is it competent 
to conduct an Empire compounded of both. Nevertheless there 
is no future for Liberalism apart from the Empire. Let it not 
hug to its bosom the vain belief that in the ignorance and 
parochialism of “the People” it will always find a safe refuge. 
The spread of knowledge will change all that. The British 
workman, when he wakes up to the potentialities of the Empire, 
and what they mean for him, will be found at heart an Imperialist. 
To-day indeed we see one Mother Country, four Dominions, and 
a number of Dependencies. To-morrow we shall behold five 
British Nations, gloriously allied, and strong in their united 
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strength. Ties of blood and common interest will bind them, 
mutual aid and mutual gain will be their aims, and the Depen- 
dencies—the White Man’s Burden—will be the common care of all. 

It is not too late for Liberalism to make this glorious creed its 
own. In honourable rivalry with the other great Party of the State 
there is still room for it as co-worker in this splendid cause. It 
too can embrace Imperialism—that robust patriotism which begins 
at home, but does not end there. Declining to consider the 
Kingdom apart from the Empire, it too can take large views of the 
future of both. It too may abjure parochialism and the school of 
the parish pump. It also may “ see visions and dream dreams” 
of greater things, and press towards the goal of a free, self-sup- 
porting, consolidated Empire. If it fails, if it declines, if it 
“passes by on the other side ”—its talent will be taken from it. 
It will suffer sure and swift decease. It will be crushed between 
the upper and the nether millstone—between the Imperialism 
which it affects to despise and the Socialism which, in its heart, 
it dreads. 

E. Bruce Mitrorp. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BorpeEN was enthusiastically received on his return home, 
and there can be little doubt that the decision of the Prime 
Minister and his co-adjutors of Cabinet rank as to the form of 
Canada’s contribution to the stock of Imperial sea-power will 
be loyally accepted by the great majority of Canadians. Even 
the Toronto Globe, though it still supports the naval policy of 
the Laurier Administration, admits that the Prime Minister’s 
mission has been fulfilled with dignity and discretion. The 
following remarks on his home-coming are worthy of the journal 
which was once edited by George Brown, the sturdy and incor- 
ruptible “Grit” who refused to place the interests of Party 
above those of the whole community when the Canadian Con- 
federacy was in the making : 


The Premiership of Canada is an office with two aspects: in one it is not 
merely political, but partisan ; in the other it is thoroughly national. By virtue 
of his office Mr. Borden must needs be the leader of his party, but he is at the 
same time none the less the representative to the outside world of the Dominion 
and all its national interests. It is well for Canadians to habituate themselves 
to drawing this distinction, and the return of the Premier from London is one 
of the occasions that enable them to do so without leaving themselves open to 
being misunderstood. 

The people of Quebec have by their geographical position secured the 
privilege of being the first to welcome Mr. Borden and Mr. Pelletier, and they 
have acted wisely in making the receptional function absolutely non-partisan. 
There need be no doubt that this is perfectly in accord with the Premier’s own 
preference in the matter, for he will have no difficulty in conceding that to 
represent all his fellow citizens on an Imperial mission is a greater distinction 
than to represent one half of them. 


If the official organ of Canadian Liberalism could always maintain 
this attitude of aloofness from the petty considerations of partisan 
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politics, it might yet regain some of the influence it possessed in 
the days when it was regarded as the Times of Canada and was 
always anxious to live up to its reputation. 

The remnant of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Party has an uneasy 
feeling that it has been grossly betrayed by the Liberal office- 
holders in the Mother Country. The fact that the Coalition 
Government has admitted that the Imperial Navy cannot be equal 
to all emergencies unless Canada’s contribution is a real addition 
to its fighting-force is a deadly blow to the Canadian preachers of 
“anti-militarism” and the reduction of armaments, who have 
always insisted on the solidarity of Liberalism in all parts of 
the Empire. In the circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that some of them have hinted that the ‘ Windbag of 
Dundee” is once more preparing to play the turn-coat at 
the psychological moment. They do not love Mr. Churchill 
in Canada; the family cult of rudeness was not understood 
there, and nobody ever accumulated so much unpopularity 
in so short a time as he did when he visited that country. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that he will not be allowed to carry out 
his quest of revisiting the Dominion; such a course would result 
in the loss of a ‘‘ Dreadnought,” perhaps more, seeing that he is 
now something of a bore as well as a more complete bear than ever. 

However it is possible for the Liberal orator to dispose of the 
Churchill difficulty. He can always point out that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has said something but done nothing. But there 
remains the uncomfortable fact that the Liberal Government in 
the Mother Country is already dead or, at any rate, damned 
in advance. I await with interest the comments of the Toronto 
Globe and other Liberal journals on the result of the Midlothian 
by-election. Canada is Greater Scotland in a very real sense, 
and the revolt of Mr. Gladstone’s historic constituency will con- 
vince every Canadian of Scottish ancestry that the débdcle has 
already begun. And, if this were not enough, there is the pre- 
vailing impression in Canada that the Coalition Government has 
permitted some of its supporters, more especially the Nationalists, 
to profit by an intelligent anticipation, shall I say, of the outrageous 
Marconi Agreement. The English critic of Canadian political 
methods has hitherto been able to assert without fear of contra- 
diction that no British Cabinet has ever permitted the dubious 
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use of its supporters of the secret information it necessarily 
possesses of approaching booms in the Stock market. When Sir 
Rufus Isaacs sent the famous message of congratulation to his 
brother across the Atlantic, he for ever deprived the English visitor 
to Canada of expressing his righteous (though unpopular) indig- 
nation at the methods whereby Canadian politicians have suc- 
ceeded in blossoming out into millionaires. Quos Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat is what every Canadian is thinking about 
the Asquith Administration ; the Westerner expresses the thought 
more racily by saying that the “ hull outfit’s locoed.” 

The leading orators of the Opposition, it follows, will in future, 
be very sparing of these complimentary allusions to the “ successors 
of the immortal Gladstone” which were so common up to about a 
year ago. Even Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whois once more on tour (they 
hope to hear him in the West as well as in Northern Ontario) and 
busy rehearsing the old Party shibboleths, will have no use for such 
damp squibs. Though his oratory strikes one as fossilised he is still 
a dangerous antagonist and certainly not without means of political 
self-support. He is admired even by his victorious opponents, 
popular everywhere, and there are signs that he is regaining his 
hold on the French-Canadian province. Moreover, in far-away 
Saskatchewan, which must shortly receive a considerable increase 
of representation, his influence is still paramount and the forces 
of Continentalism practically unbroken. With a new foothold 
in Quebec and room to sit down in the racial museum of which 
Saskatoon is the central citadel he is not without resources. He 
began his new campaign in Marieville gallantly, gaily recalling 
the advice of his old schoolmaster who, when ever he failed would 
say: ‘‘Crache-toi dans les mains, et reprends-toi”’ (spit on your 
hands and make a fresh start). It would seem that his plan is to 
attack the Naval Policy of the Conservatives in the East, and to 
revive the agitation for Reciprocity in the West where, to speak 
plainly, it is as strong as ever it was. In Northern Ontario 
which is rapidly becoming settled up and has a large population of 
French-Canadian emigrants he hopes to find the question of 
Separate Schools a profitable theme. The weakness of his position 
hes in the fact that he must have not one but three programmes, 
one for use in each of these three sections of the country. So 
far the only novelty in his speeches is the overt suggestion that 
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the denial of Reciprocity, if persisted in, will eventually involve 
the secession of the Western Provinces. That he and his party, 
now that the corruptible element has disappeared, will hold their 
own in the West is likely enough. I have always been con- 
vinced that the West will never be content to work with the East 
on the do ut des principle unless the Western farmer has Reciprocity 
or an increase of the British Preference up to at least 50 per cent., 
an increase which would materially lessen the cost of living in the 
Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. A policy of mere 
negation will not maintain the present situation for ever; the 
alternative policy to that which advocates commercial union with 
the United States must be pressed to its logical conclusion. What 
is really in the Westerner’s mind can be clearly read between the 
lines in that portion of the civic address presented to the Duke 
of Connaught on his recent visit to Edmonton which particularly 
referred to the commercial developments of the future : 

For many years Canadians have demonstrated to the world their attachment 
and loyalty to the Motherland by giving a decided preference and a decided 
ease of entrance to British wares and British manufactures, and we in Western 
Canada, at all events, are willing, nay anxious, to further emphasise our 
practical loyalty by advocating a further increase of that preference. We 
believe that such increase would be mutually beneficial to Canada and the 
British Isles. Cognisant, however, of the fact that this young nation, mainly 
agricultural, is but on the very threshold of its tremendous possibilities as to 
production, it is incumbent upon us, if we are true to our best interests, to use 
all lawful endeavours to enlarge our commercial bounds in order that all ready 
markets may be obtained for the ever-increasing products of the soil, to the end 
that our people may know that they are subject to only fair commercial and 
economic laws, and in order that the very best results may be obtained, for 
thus, and thus only, shall content and loyalty rest upon a permanent and 
abiding basis, 

The time is not far distant when the United States must supple- 
ment its own supply of food-stufis by ever-increasing imports 
of Canadian wheat. When that happens, the Western farmer 
will have the advantage of the American market without requiring 
the East to pay a price for it and without emptying Canada’s 
West-to-East conduits of the vitalising flood of traffic. The folly 
of the Reciprocity movement consisted in the fact that it was 
an attempt to obtain benefits at a great cost (nothing less than 
the derangement of the whole body economic of the growing 
Dominion) which the near future will give free of charge and 
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unconditionally. Even Edmonton, a conservative-minded city, 
still wishes to anticipate those benefits unintelligently ; for the 
simple reason that it does not clearly see that the Hast would 
lose much more than the West could possibly gain by a premature 
bargain with a predatory Power. But it will not be long before 
Edmonton grasps the true issue. Meanwhile Edmonton would 
rejoice at an increase of the British Preference and why should 
it not be given without delay ? 

The concerted attempt of certain Liberal journals and poli- 
ticians to prove that Germany is not really hostile to the British 
Empire is unlikely to prove successful. During the last year 
of the Laurier régime a German “lobby” was maintained at 
Ottawa in the hopes that the Canadian Government might be 
persuaded to enter into a commercial rapprochement with Germany. 
The victory of the Conservative Party last September put an end 
to these machinations, but it appears that they are now to be 
renewed in a different and more dangerous form. It is announced 
that Herr Berthold Arons, the President of the German Bourse, 
will shortly visit Canada in order to invest $25,000,000 of German 
capital in Canadian undertakings and that he will be accompanied 
by Herr Ballin, the President of the Hamburg-A merican line, who 
wishes to establish a direct steamship service between Canada and 
Germany. No doubt these astute gentlemen will do their best to 
convince all those whom they meet that the German battle-fleet is 
merely a decorative affair and that the talk of German ambitions 
has no foundation in fact. One may be sure that they will enter- 
tain largely and show that they are as expert in the art of 
“* jollying ” as the missionaries of Reciprocity proved themselves 
two years ago. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes should be the 
motto of all Canadian journalists who are sought out by Herr 
Arons and Herr Ballin, whose real object is to create a “ Potsdam 
Party” in Canada and so arrest the movement of practical 
Imperialism which has been set afoot by Mr. Borden and other 
broad-gauge patriots. They will not find this task as easy in 
Canada as it has been in Great Britain. The Canadian journalist 
should ask to see Herr Arons’s “‘ wad” which, if it exists at all, 
consists of borrowed money—from England ! 


E. B. O. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


THE new Government under Mr. Massey as Prime Minister is 
now firmly seated in office; so far its policy and its administration 
have given general satisfaction throughout the country, and 
judging from appearances, Mr. Massey should not only hold his 
own during the whole of this Parliament, but in the ensuing 
Parliament as well. Further than that it would not be wise to 
attempt to prophesy regarding the course of New Zealand politics. 
Individually and collectively, the new Ministry is admitted to 
be the strongest we have had in office since the Conservative 
party were last in power. Mr. Seddon was, perhaps, the strongest 
Prime Minister we ever had in New Zealand, but he purposely 
surrounded himself with men of considerably lower calibre than 
himself. Sir Joseph Ward’s Cabinet was more evenly balanced, 
but he lacked the driving power of Seddon, and the Ministry 
itself had become stale. The following is the list of the new 
Cabinet with their principal offices: 


The Hon. W. F. Massey . . Prime Minister, Minister of Lands, 
Minister of Agriculture, Minister 
of Labour. 

The Hon. J. Allen 4 . Minister of Finance, Minister of 
Defence, Minister of Education. 

The Hon. W. H. Herries . . Minister of Railways and Native 
Minister. 

The Hon, W. Fraser ‘ . Minister of Public Works, and 
Minister of Mines. 

The Hon. A. L. Herdman . Attorney-General and Minister of 
Justice. 

The Hon. F. M. B. Fisher . Minister of Customs and Marine. 


The Hon. F. H. D. Bell, K.C. . Minister of Internal Affairs and 
Leader of the Legislative Council. 


The Hon. R. H. Rhodes . . Postmaster-General and Minister of 
Public Health. 
The Hon. Dr. Pomare . . Member of the Executive Council 


representing the Native Race. 


Some particulars regarding most of these were given in the 
August number of the National Review, but one or two additional 
facts may be of interest to English readers. No fewer than five 
of the Ministers hold University degrees, which renders it unique 
among the Cabinets of New Zealand since the establishment of 
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Constitutional Government. Mr. Massey, as already explained, 
is a self-made man, a farmer. He was born in the North of 
Ireland fifty-six years ago, and has been forty-two years in New 
Zealand. Heisa big man physically, perfectly frank and straight- 
forward in his speeches and actions, and greatly respected even 
by his political opponents. Mr. James Allen was born in South 
Australia in 1855, educated at Clifton College, England, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and the Royal School of Mines. At 
the last named he secured the de la Béche and Bessemer medals. 
He is also an old Rugby “blue.” The Hon. F. H. D. Bell, K.C., 
was born in New Zealand sixty-one years ago, and was the eldest 
son of the late Sir Francis Dillon Bell, who represented New 
Zealand with distinction as its Agent-General in London. Mr. 
Bell graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was called 
to the Bar of the Middle Temple in 1874. He is the leader of the 
Bar in Wellington, and indeed occupies the foremost position in 
the estimation of the profession throughout New Zealand. Mr. 
A. L. Herdman, the new Attorney-General, is a New Zealander 
forty-three years of age. He was originally a bank clerk, but 
studied law and was admitted to the Bar in 1894. He is a very 
telling debater and platform speaker. Mr. W. Fraser was born 
in India in 1840, being the son of a captain in the Indian Army, 
and he was educated at Elizabeth College, Guernsey, Victoria 
College, Jersey, and at the Lycée de St. Brieux, Brittany. Although 
he is past three score years and ten, he is a man of great physical 
and mental energy. Mr. R. H. Heaton Rhodes was born in 
New Zealand fifty-one years ago, and graduated at. Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He is not a forceful speaker, but he is a man 
of great personal charm and popularity. Mr. W. H. Herries 
was born in London fifty-three years ago, his father being a 
Barrister-at-Law. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and came out to New Zealand in 1881 to start 
farming. He is, on the whole, perhaps the ablest member of the 
Cabinet for his grasp of public affairs and effectiveness in debate. 
Mr. F. M. B. Fisher, the youngest member of the Ministry, is a 
New Zealander, and curiously enough holds the same offices in 
the Cabinet that were held by his late father in the last Conserva- 
tive Administration. He is a brilliant and effective speaker, 
and a good, all-round athlete, being one of the best tennis players 
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in New Zealand. He was Captain and Second in Command of 
the Tenth Contingent sent to South Africa, and for his services 
received a medal with clasp. Dr. Maui Pomare, who represents 
the Native Race in the new Cabinet, is thirty-six years of age. 
He graduated in medicine at the Chicago University, and for some 
time held the post of Government Health Officer to the Maoris. 

It is not necessary to go fully into the details of the division 
on the Want-of-Confidence Motion which put Mr. Massey in 
power. Events turned out, in short, pretty much as I prophesied 
they would do in the letter describing the defeat of Sir Joseph 
Ward and the subsequent formation of the Mackenzie Cabinet. 
The latter was doomed from the moment it was formed. Mr. 
Millar, the Minister for Railways in the Ward Government who 
was excluded by Mr. Mackenzie, came to the House from a sick 
bed in order to vote for Mr. Massey’s Want-of-Confidence Motion. 
Mr. Roderick McKenzie, Sir Joseph Ward’s Minister for Mines, 
who was similarly thrown over, contented himself with simply 
abstainiug from voting on the question. Four moderate members 
of the Liberal party, Messrs. Vernon Reed, Coates, Clarke, and 
T. W. Rhodes, voted with Mr. Massey, who carried his No- 
Confidence Motion by a majority of eight. 

Mr. Massey got to work with remarkable celerity, and his 
Ministry was sworn in within three days after the Want-of-Confi- 
dence Motion was carried. Neither he nor any of his colleagues 
had ever had any experience of office, a fact which, in itself, is 
a striking indication of the length of time the Reform party had 
been in the cold shades of Opposition. Nevertheless, Mr. Massey 
was able to meet Parliament three weeks after the formation of 
his Ministry with the arrears of departmental work left by his 
predecessors cleared up, and with his policy fully formulated. 
This businesslike expedition did very much to gain for the new 
Ministry the confidence of the country. The Budget was brought 
down by the Hon. James Allen, Minister for Finance, in less than 
a week after Parliament reassembled. Following the usual 
custom in New Zealand, it not only dealt with the finances, but 
gave a general outline of the policy which the new Government 
intends to pursue. It had the effect not only of restoring con- 
fidence among those who were becoming anxious on account of 
the socialistic legislation of the previous Administrations, and 
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of the rapid increase in the Public Debt, but it also completely 
took the wind out of the sails of the Opposition. 

Not during the last twenty-one years had the finances of the 
Dominion been so clearly dealt with, or so frankly expounded. 
This was the more satisfactory because the high price which had 
to be paid for the last loan, and the growing expenditure, had 
created a distinct feeling of uneasiness in the Dominion. So 
far as the revenue is concerned, the position was very satisfactory. 
The receipts during the year ending March 31 were £11,032,544. 
The expenditure was £10,340 ,368, and including a balance brought 
forward from last year, left a surplus in the Consolidated Fund 
of £807,276. Of this, the Treasurer proposed to transfer £750,000 
to the Public Works Fund, leaving a balance of £57,276 to be 
carried forward. The estimated revenue for the year ending 
March 31, 1913, is £10,948,404, and the expenditure £10,863,068. 
Without any additional taxation, therefore, the Finance Minister 
estimates that including the balance of £57,276 brought forward, 
he will have a balance available for Supplementary Estimates 
of £142,612. But a readjustment of the Graduated Land Tax 
is proposed which, if carried, should have the effect of increasing 
the revenue for the year. This proposal was one of the surprises 
of the Budget. The new Ministry had been denounced by their 
opponents as “reactionaries,” and the friends of the large land- 
owners. It came as a surprise, therefore, to find that they 
proposed a material increase in the Graduated Land Tax on 
estates of £30,000 of unimproved value and upwards. On the 
other hand, there is a reduction in the tax payable on the estates 
of the value of from £5000 to £15,000. There is also a provision 
that when a widow has children dependent on her, the Com- 
missioner in his discretion may allow an exemption on land not 
exceeding £3500 unimproved value. The truth is that it is 
admitted on all hands that the day of large estates in New Zealand 
has passed, and that closer settlement must be the order of the 
day if New Zealand is to progress. The process of subdivision 
is going on at a satisfactory rate and the increase in the Graduated 
Tax will have the effect of accelerating the process. 

The position with regard to our Loan Accounts is not so 
satisfactory. The Public Debt was increased by £3,275,791 
during the year, and now amounts to £82,193,310. The amounts 
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expended in construction of railways (£26,154,970), in the purchase 
of Native Lands (£2,715,217), in the acquirement of lands 
for settlements (£6,318,638), Telegraph and Telephone lines 
(£1,601,767), Loans to Local Bodies (£3,507,000), and Reserve 
Fund Securities (£800,000), are all revenue-producing. Other 
amounts such as those expended in purchasing Bank of New 
Zealand shares (£500,000), and advances to settlers and workers 
(£9,203,815), bring in more income than is paid out for interest. 
The total debt, therefore, is not so serious as it might seem at 
first sight. The most unsatisfactory feature is the careless hand- 
to-mouth system of finance pursued for some years past of raising 
money on short-dated debentures, which are now falling due. 
During the next seven years a very large amount of our Public 
Debt will require either to be renewed or to be paid off by fresh 
loans. The present Government do not approve of the issue of 
short-dated debentures, and intend to propose a comprehensive 
scheme of converting them into stock. For the first time the 
Financial Statement gave a clear statement not only of the 
balances in each loan account, but the liabilities due when the 
present Government took office. This showed that the late 
Government had, in some cases, been cutting matters too fine, 
and Mr. Allen finds it necessary, therefore, to ask for a further 
loan of £1,750,000 in aid of Public Works. 

Two financial reforms proposed have been received with 
general approval. In the first place, the estimates of revenue 
and expenditure are in future to be submitted to the Public 
Accounts Committee for its consideration and advice before they 
are laid before the House. In future, also, every possible detail 
of public ¢xpenditure will be laid before Parliamcnt. These 
features of the Budget have given great satisfaction in business 
circles in the Dominion, and combined with the fact that the 
present Government are known to be bent on careful and economic 
administration, have already brought about a general restoration 
of confidence. Turning to broad questions of policy, perhaps 
the most interesting is the proposed reform of the Legislative 
Council. Originally this body consisted of members nominated 
by the Crown for life, and as great care was taken in conferring 
appointments only on men of acknowledged ability and distince- 
tion, the Upper House under that system attained a very high 
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standard of ability and excellence. In an ill-advised moment 
the Liberals, after their accession to power in 1891, passed a Bill 


providing that thereafter appointments should be for a term of . 


seven years only. Instead of confining the appointments to 
men who had already distinguished themselves in public life, 
the Government used the power placed in their hands as a means 
of rewarding political supporters, and the Chamber greatly 
declined both in the standard of its members and in the public 
esteem. At the present time it consists of seven of the original 
life members and thirty-two appointed for the term of seven 
years. As these latter were made by the Liberals strictly from 
within their own party, and as it was made clear that no member 
who took up an independent attitude in regard to Ministerial 
proposals could hope for reappointment at the end of his term, 
the Chamber has become extremely lop-sided in its political 
composition. In point of fact, only the seven life members can 
be said to belong to the political party led by Mr. Massey. The 
new Government have lost no time in bringing down a Bill 
completely changing the constitution of the second Chamber. 
What Mr. Massey proposes is that the members of the Council 
shall in future be elected directly by the people on the proportional 
system of voting. To this end, the Bill creates two constituencies, 
the North Island and the South Island, the latter including Stewart 
Island. The total number of Councillors to be ultimately elected 
is fixed at forty, twenty from cach Island. The elections will 
be held on the same day as those for the House of Representatives, 
and the franchise will be the same. Hach elected Councillor 
will hold his seat for the term of two Parliaments of the House 
of Representatives, one-half of the total number retiring at each 
election. At the first election held under this system ten members 
only from each Island will be elected, and at the second election 
a further number of ten from each Island, and the twenty elected 
at the first election will retire at the third or next election, and 
so on. The present nominated members will continue to hold 
their seats until the expiration of the respective terms of their 
existing appointments. Casual vacancies will be filled by the 
Chamber itself from among the defeated candidates at the last 
election, voting in the Chamber being by ballot. 

The Bill has been introduced in the Legislative Council, and 
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it is doubtful whether it will be carried. If it is rejected, no 
doubt it will be reintroduced into the House of Representatives, 
and a certain number of appointments to the Council will be made 
by the present Government. Public opinion in general is in 
favour of the Bill, although it is pointed out that if it is carried, 
the Council, being elected on the system of proportional representa- 
tion, will be more truly representative of the people than the 
so-called popular Chamber, and deadlocks are likely to ensue 
in consequence. No provision is made in the Bill for dealing 
with these beyond the fact that both Houses are subject to a 
dissolution, although in such a case only half the members of 
the Council will go to the country. Everybody agrees that the 
seven years’ nomination system has done nothing but degrade 
the character of the Chamber, and must be put an end to. 

In regard to the Lower House, the Government are in some- 
what of a difficulty. They are bound to bring in a Bill to abolish 
the Second Ballot system which has disgusted everybody, but it 
is not clear what ought to be substituted for it. If the House 
is to be elected on the proportional system of representation, 
there will be practically no difference in the basis of the two 
Chambers. 

Another leading feature in the policy of the Government is 
the reform of the Public Service. One of the chief indictments 
against the Liberal party was that during their term of office 
they allowed political influence to weigh in making appointments 
to the Civil Service, with the result that it is now over-staffed, 
and at the same time inefficient. Promotions have also been 
largely made as the result of political favouritism, and the result 
is that the Service is scething with discontent. Very few 
candidates are coming forward, largely because the young New 
Zealander, being usually of an enterprising disposition, sees 
greater opportunties of advancement elsewhere. The Government 
propose to bring down a Bill for a Civil Service Commissioner 
who, with his assistants, will be responsible to Parliament for 
appointments to the Service, for promotions, and for the general 
organisation of the various departmental stafis. Provision will 
be made for the encouragement of merit and for the introduction 
of some uniform principles governing promotions, increases of 
salaries, holiday and sick leave, and other matters pertaining 
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to the good government of the Service. The administration 
of the railways, it is generally admitted, has become slack, and 
the Government have determined to invite applications in London 
for the position of General Manager. The services of a first-class 
expert are required, and the Government are prepared to pay 
a good salary. 

In regard to the land question, Mr. Massey is a strong advocate 
of the freehold as against State leaseholds, and the energetic 
settlement of the lands not yet brought into cultivation is the 
chief plank in his policy. Only about five million acres of Crown 
Land remain to be dealt with, and of this probably not more than 
a quarter of a million acres of land is really first class. There 
are approximately seven million acres of Native land, a large 
proportion of which is lving idle, and steps will be taken to purchase 
areas suitable for settlement from the Native owners and. to 
throw them open to European occupation. The policy of buying 
large estates from European owners and subdividing them for 
closer settlement will be continued, but this is to be done without 
borrowing money for the purpose. The details of the scheme 
have not yet been disclosed, but the Government state that the 
settlers will have security of tenure on casy terms, and the land- 
owners will receive a fair price for the land required. Probably 
the Government will act merely as the agent for carrying out 
the transaction, and the owners will receive the full value of 
their estates from the purchasers on a system of deferred payments. 

The Government lay stress on the importance of purchasing 
land, whether Native or European, in those localities where it 
is proposed to construct railways, or where they are already in 
course of construction. In the past, railways have in many 
eases been carried through large areas of unimproved and un- 
occupied lands, and the consequence has been to increase greatly 
the value of such land, even though the owners had done little 
or nothing in the way of improvements. It is now held that 
the State should secure a sufficient area to enable it to get a fair 
share of any increase of values that may arise from public works 
expenditure. If this is done, it should be possible from the 
profits of such transactions, to return to the Government a very 
large proportion of the expenditure incurred in opening up the 
country by railways or even by roads. Parliament will be asked 
to give the Crown tenants holding land under leases in perpetuity 
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the option of purchase. It is not intended, however, to interfere 
with the lands set apart as a National Endowment, amounting 
to over eight million acres. This is for the most part second- 
and third-class land, and a little over six million acres has been 
leased, bringing in an annual rental of about £90,000. 

Readers of the National Review will be glad to learn that the 
members of the new Government, as might have been gathered 
from the slight sketch given of their breeding and antecedents, 
are sound Imperialists, thoroughly devoted to the union of the 
Empire. They are not likely to give away “ Dreadnoughts” on 
their own authority, but they are all strong believers in the 
national training of our population and in strengthening the 
defences of the Empire. Mr. Allen, the Finance Minister, and 
Mr. R. H. ..hodes, Postmaster-General, are Lieutenant-Colonels 
in the local Territorials, and like Mr. Fisher, the Minister for 
Customs, Mr. Rhodes saw service in the South African War. 
Mr. Allen, who has given much time and study to the question 
of Naval Defence, is understood to be in favour of the policy of 
ultimately organising a fleet on the Pacific to be supported by 
Australia, Canada, and New Zcaland, but in the meantime he 
agrees that the first duty in view of the German menace, is to 
strengthen the British Navy in the Home waters. Speaking 
at a great Reform Demonstration held in Wellington soon after 
the Ministry took office, Mr. Massey said that the present Govern- 
ment intended to join with the Governments of other nations 
of the Empire to do what they could to strengthen the Imperial 
organisation. The time would come when the Empire would 
call representatives of the younger nations to its Councils. That 
time might not have arrived, but there was one point of which 
they all ought to feel particularly proud, and it was this, that 
there was no more loyal part of the Empire than the Dominion 
of New Zealand. 

In the meantime, the first Budget brought down by the uew 
Government contains practical evidence of its desire to give 
preference to British manufactures wherever this can be done. 
As no duty is paid upon goods imported by the Government, 
the advantage to British manufactures which it was intended 
to afford by the Preferential Tariff, can in the case of Government 
contracts for goods to be imported, only be provided by the 
establishment of a special rule applicable to all departments. 
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A direction has been issued that in all cases of such purchases 
and tenders, there shall be added the equivalent of the excess 
due to the price of all goods of foreign manufacture, and unless 
the price to be paid for the goods of British manufacture then 
considerably exceeds the price for the foreign goods, the British 
tender is to be accepted. 

Your readers will already have learned that the Government 
decided to appoint the Hon. Thomas Mackenzie, whose Ministry 
they displaced, as High Commissioner for New Zealand in London. 
The appointment has been generally approved. Some censorious 
critics were not slow to point out that this looked like a move 
on the part of Mr. Massey to get rid of a powerful opponent, 
especially as there is a probability of a Government candidate 
winning Mr. Mackenzie’s seat. Personally, I doubt whether the 
Government gains anything by the appointment from a tactical 
point of view. AsI shall show presently, they are now in such 
a strong position owing to the disunion of their opponents that 
one seat is really of no very great importance to them. On the 
other hand, by taking away one of three or four rival Leaders 
of the Opposition, they are pro tanto simplifying the situation 
for their opponents. The fact is that Mr. Mackenzie was chosen 
because he seemed the most capable person whose services were 
available at the moment. He is by no means a brilliant speaker, 
but is a solid, plodding Scotchman who has the knack of making 
himself popular. He was for three years Resident Manager in 
London for some of the leading Farmers’ Co-operative Societies 
and so acquired a good knowledge of our produce trade and the 
English markets. As Minister for Agriculture in the Ward 
Ministry, he gained the confidence of the farmers throughout the 
Dominion, and they have hastened to congratulate Mr. Massey 
on the choice he has made. Mr. Mackenzie was for some years 
a member of the Reform party, but went over to the other side 
about six years ago. After a very brief reign as Prime Minister, 
he has now attained the most distinguished position in the gift 
of the Government, and his history affords a curious illustration 
of the substantial advantages which sometimes accrue in political 
life to the man who has the courage not to make himself too much 
a slave to consistency. 

Reorganisation of the High Commissioner’s Office is a promi- 
nent feature of the Government’s policy, and it is hoped that 
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Mr. Mackenzie will be able to carry this out effectively. One 
of the first steps in that direction will probably be to follow the 
example of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia in securing 
offices in a more prominent position than the obscure quarters 
now occupied by the New Zealand High Commissioner in Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

Labour matters are still in a somewhat unsatisfactory condi- 
tion in this country. The strike of the Waihi miners continues 
and will probably last as long as the men continue to receive aid 
from unions in Australia. The same thing may be said of the 
miners’ strike at Reefton, on the west coast of the South Island. 
The Government propose to introduce an amendment in the 
Arbitration Act under which each judge of the Supreme Court 
will preside over the hearing of the industrial disputes in his own 
district instead of the cases being heard by one special judge as 
at present. It is also proposed to substitute experts chosen 
ad hoc instead of the permanent assessors who at present sit with 
the judge. A further important amendment proposed is a pro- 
vision that a secret ballot shall be taken for the decision of impor- 
tant questions by Industrial Unions of Workers or by Employers’ 
Associations. 

I have said that the prospects of the Government remaining 
in office for some years to come are very rosy. This arises as 
much from the disunion of their opponents as from the strength 
of the Ministry in power. The sudden disintegration of the 
Liberal Labour party has been something phenomenal. The 
four Labour members have decided to keep aloof from either 
party. Sir Joseph Ward seems for the time being to have entirely 
lost his hold on his party, and two at least of his late supporters, 
Mr. G. W. Russell and Mr. T. M. Wilford, are making a vigorous 
fight for the leadership. In the meantime, the moderate and 
progressive nature of the Budget proposals has created a favourable 
impression on the more moderate members of the Liberal party, 
and some of these have indicated that they will give Mr. Massey 
a general support in carrying out his policy. The indications 
are that he will gradually receive an accession of these members, 
and that the Opposition will ultimately consist of the Labourites 
and the Socialistic wing of the Liberal party. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
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INDIA 
THE FUTURE OF TIBET 


It has become the fashion, in military circles in India, to say that 
in future the question of the North-East Frontier may exceed 
in strategic importance that of the North-West Frontier. The 
statement is really an exaggeration. The North-East Frontier 
can never, in our time, present a menace such as constantly 
confronts us in and beyond the Pathan highlands. The tribes 
on the North-East Frontier are primitive people, armed with 
primitive weapons. Rifles and cartridges have not been poured 
broadcast among them, as among the Pathans. Large numbers 
of them live amid dense jungles, which are almost impassable for 
troops in the rainy season. The peoples who dwell beyond the 
forest belt are equally unlikely to threaten India. No one could 
seriously suppose that the Tibetans would ever march southward 
across the Himalayas. No one can conceive any other force 
destined for the invasion of India choosing nowadays a route 
through Tibet. It is true that a century ago a Chinese army 
invaded Nepal from Tibetan territory, but that exploit is not likely 
to be repeated. The Chinese, let us admit at once, are not a 
militant and conquering race in the present phase of their develop- 
ment. Little squads of Chinese soldiery have been very foolish 
and aggressive in recent years on the frontiers of Assam and 
Burma. It is believed that they acted under instructions from 
Peking. Their movements were sometimes irritating and occa- 
sionally unwarranted; but they never constituted a menace, or 
produced a situation of real strategic importance. 

Why, then, has the future of Tibet become a matter of extreme 
interest to Great Britain? Why have the British Government 
taken the very serious step of warning China not to send another 
army into Tibet, and actually threatened not to recognise the 
new Chinese Republic if such a movement continues? The 
present moment seems appropriate for offering some answer to 
these questions, for it is certain that Tibetan affairs will come 
prominently before Parliament this month. 

It should be said at once that no statesman, either in India or 
in England, has ever dreamed of establishing direct British 
influence in Tibet in other than a consular form. The idea of a 
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British Protectorate is an invention of Radical newspapers. 
Official and public opinion in India alike regard with repugnance 
any extension of our military responsibilities beyond the Hima- 
layas. The mightiest mountain range in the world is our natural 
frontier, and no one desires to pass it. Our interests in Tibet are 
chiefly limited to three main objects. We want to be on good terms 
with our Tibetan neighbours, we should like to develop our trade 
with them, and we are certainly unwilling to allow any other 
Power, save China, to establish a preferential position in Lhasa. 
For a long time these three objects constituted the sum of our 
attitude towards Tibet, but in recent years we have further con- 
tracted certain moral and other obligations towards the Tibetans, 
the nature of which I will define later. 

A point of cardinal importance to be remembered in con- 
sidering this question is that all through the nineteenth century 
the influence of China in Tibet steadily declined. China was the 
suzerain Power, but the Tibetans practically governed them- 
selves. There was a Chinese Resident at Lhasa, whose degree of 
authority generally depended on his own personality; but the 
Lhasa hierarchy held the reins of power. Another point of very 
great importance just now is that the Government of India 
intermittently maintained direct relations with the Tibetan 
authorities. These relations began when Warren Hastings sent 
Bogle on a mission to the Tashi Lama of Shigatse; they were 
indeed direct enough during the little Sikkim campaign of 1888, 
when our troops were operating against the Tibetans alone; and 
they culminated in the signing of the Lhasa Treaty in the Po-ta-la 
on September 7, 1904, when Sir Francis Younghusband negotiated 
with the Tibetan Government, and with no other body. On the 
other hand, the Government of India have, in an equally inter- 
mittent way, acknowledged from time to time the existence of 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. Thus the mission which Colman 
Macaulay was about to conduct to Lhasa in 1886 was stopped 
because the Chinese objected; the Conventions of 1890 and 1893 
regarding certain disputed questions on the Indo-Tibetan frontier, 
were concluded solely with the Chinese Government; in 1906 
China was permitted to endorse the Lhasa Treaty; and in 1908 
she was actually allowed to pay the final instalments of the in- 
demnity exacted from Tibet towards the cost of the Lhasa 
expedition. 
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There is thus enough material to construct a tolerably good 
case for both sides. The British Government can say that it 
had never ceased to recognise the existence of a Tibetan ad- 
ministration sufficiently independent to negotiate with. China 
can claim that her suzerainty was periodically admitted. The 
whole Tibetan question represents a vivid illustration of the way 
we muddle our foreign affairs. We have never had a clear policy 
about Tibet, except that we were always determined never to 
seek to annex it or to establish a protectorate over it. For the 
rest, we held communications direct with Lhasa whenever it 
suited us; and when China proceeded to object, as she generally 
did, we hastily transferred our negotiations to Peking. The one 
thing we never tried to ascertain was the precise degree of Chinese 
influence in Tibet; yet that was the factor on which all the later 
issues turned. We took the Chinese assertions at their face value. 
It never occurred to us to inquire what the Tibetans thought about 
the Chinese claims. Had we done so, the complications of recent 
years would probably have been avoided, for the whole Tibetan 
question really arose through our undue deference to China. When 
the Macaulay Mission was stopped because the Chinese disliked 
it, the Tibetans promptly concluded that the British must be 
very weak in India. They therefore committed acts of aggression 
in Sikkim. When the Conventions of 1890 and 1893 were signed 
with China, the Tibetan Government repudiated them because 
it had not been consulted. We never heeded these successive 
warnings, but almost until to-day have believed in the fiction 
of Chinese authority in Tibet far more fervently than the Chinese 
do themselves. 

The climax came when the one situation we had always 
dreaded began to develop. A foreign Power began to intrigue 
in Tibet. The real reason Sir Francis Younghusband marched 
to Lhasa was that if he had not been sent thither, Russia might 
to-day be the paramount Power in the Tibetan capital. The 
Dalai Lama wished to throw off the not very irksome yoke of 
China, and thought he could do so if he obtained the countenance 
of Russia. His mentor, Dorjieff, a Siberian Buriat, went to St. 
Petersburg and is believed to have returned with very definite 
promises. It is certain that consignments of Russian arms 
followed, and Dorjieff declared that Cossacks would soon be seen 
in the streets of Lhasa. The provocation offered at this stage by 
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Tibetans on the Indian frontier was meant to bring about hostilities. 
The Dalai Lama calculated that if the Government of India sought 
redress by entering Tibet he would promptly receive Russian aid, 
which was exactly what he wanted. His calculations were 
wrong, because Russia became involved with Japan, and was in 
no mood to trouble about Tibet in 1904. She had no desire to 
encounter Great Britain, either on the plateaus of High Asia or 
elsewhere. Whatever else Sir Francis Younghusband may have 
done, he put an end to Russian intrigues in Tibet. Great Britain 
could never have tolerated a Russian protectorate on the slopes 
of the Himalayas, because it would have blocked all prospects of 
trade with the Tibetans. It might further have led to attempts 
to establish relations with Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim; and from 
Nepal we now draw the flower of the native army of India. 
Moreover, a Russian protectorate over Tibet would have been a 
most disturbing influence among the Indian peoples. No British 
expedition was ever more thoroughly justified than the Lhasa 
Mission. 

The Mission returned without leaving a garrison at Lhasa, 
because Mr. Balfour’s Ministry had never intended to establish 
any permanent control over Tibet. In this respect both great 
political parties have always been at one. Neither has cherished 
any “ designs ”—the favourite word with Radicals—in regard to 
Tibet. But the Balfour Cabinet was so intent upon proclaiming 
its self-denying ordinances that it utterly failed to realise the 
position in which it was leaving the Tibetans. The moment Sir 
Francis Younghusband left Lhasa there became visible those 
moral obligations to which I have already referred. | 

The Lhasa Mission really left Tibet prostrate and feeble. 
The Dalai Lama had fled across the wastes of High Asia, and the 
administration which remained was not able to exercise vigorous 
control. It was exactly as though we had knocked a man down, 
and left him for the next comer to jump upon. And the next 
comer did jump upon Tibet with very heavy boots. China had 
been watching our operations with stealthy vigilance. She saw 
that if we were faithful to our pledges, she would be able to revive 
her decaying suzerainty. The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa 
from his long exile, but he was followed by a Chinese army. It was 
manifest that the Peking authorities did not mean him to revive 
his old control, so he fled across the Indian frontier with Chinese 
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troops in hot pursuit. China then proceeded, with great severity, 
to transform Tibet into an orthodox Chinese province. It was 
no longer to be a practically independent country under the 
suzerainty of the Chinese Emperor, just as Korea had been; it 
was to become an integral part of China. The Government of 
India contemplated these proceedings with some dismay. Lord 
Curzon had insisted on sending a Mission to Lhasa to break down 
Russian pretensions; but his successor, Lord Minto, knew very 
wel] that British troops had not fought their way through the 
high places of the world in order to enable China to exercise the 
full rights of sovereignty in Tibet. Yet that was precisely what 
the Chinese were doing. They dominated Lhasa, they mal- 
treated the Tibetans, they sent their soldiery on errands of irrita- 
tion along the frontiers of India, and they tried to intrigue with 
the independent States on the southern side of the Himalayas. 
The Government of India protested, but the home authorities 
took no heed. Lord Morley, then Secretary of State for India, 
hud in some inexplicable manner become almost fanatical on the 
Tibetan question. He had never liked the Lhasa expedition, and 
when he obtained office he visited his displeasure upon most people 
associated with it. To have been to Lhasa was to make an officer 
an object of suspicion at the India Office. To plead the cause of the 
Tibetans was to invite instant condemnation. Lord Morley had 
his way, and the Tibetans were left to their fate. Tibet was 
dragooned into submission to China, and all vestiges of its in- 
dependence were for the time extinguished. . 

The sudden advent of the Chinese Revolution last autumn 
gave the people of Tibet an unexpected opportunity of recovering 
the position they had lost. The Chinese garrison at Lhasa 
mutinied in vague sympathy with their comrades on the Yangtse, 
but their rising soon took the odd form of looting and harrying 
the population of the city. The Tibetans rose in their turn, with 
results which are now common knowledge. The Chinese have 
been driven from Tibet, the Dalai Lama has returned to Lhasa, 
and the Tibetans have regained control of their own affairs, 
though apparently they are still willing to acknowledge Chinese 
suzerainty. The new Chinese Republic regarded these events 
with consternation. President Yuan Shih-kai was already filled 
with anxiety at the possible fate of Mongolia and Manchuria, and 
he determined to deprive the Tibetans of the autonomy they had 
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recovered. Forces were assembled in the province of Szechuan 
for the renewal of the conquest of Tibet. It is probable that the 
very limited Chinese army available could not have reached 
Lhasa this year in any case, for a large array of semi-independent 
chieftains in the eastern provinces of Tibet had first to be over- 
come. But the British Government rightly preferred to deal 
with expressed intentions rather than with accomplished facts. 
We had kept Russia out of Tibet; we had incidentally adjusted 
our own disputes with the Tibetans; we had remained silent and 
unprotesting while the Chinese took advantage of our withdrawal 
to overrun Tibet once; but we were not prepared to remain 
inactive while a Chinese army conquered Tibet afresh for the 
second time within a decade. We were ready to see Chinese 
suzerainty preserved, but we had never expected or desired to 
see it replaced by direct sovereignty. We had even tolerated the 
overthrow of the Dalai Lama; but now that the Tibetans had 
regained their autonomy, we were not willing that they should 
again be crushed. 

On August 17 Sir John Jordan, the British Minister at Peking, 
presented a Note to the Chinese Government in which Great 
Britain required China to refrain from the despatch of a military 
expedition into Tibet. The Note declared that Great Britain, 
while fully recognising Chinese suzerainty in Tibet and denying 
any intention on her own part to interfere with the integrity or 
administration of Tibet, would not consent to the assertion of 
Chinese sovereignty over a State enjoying independent treaty 
relations with Great Britain. There was at first some disposition 
in Peking to treat the British representations with defiance, but 
more prudent counsels have now prevailed. The Chinese advance 
into Tibet has been countermanded, although the approach of 
winter would probably have stopped it in any case. It is under- 
stood that the autonomy of Tibet will in future be respected. 
The Chinese Resident at Lhasa will remain. He was never 
seriously molested during the spasmodic hostilities of the last few 
months. 

The warranty for the terms of the British Note to China is 
found in the provisions of the Lhasa Treaty. That Treaty was 
concluded with the Tibetan Government alone, and at the time it 
was signed the Chinese Government frequently explained that 
they were unable to exercise due control over Tibet. The Lhasa 
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Treaty contained remarkable stipulations, which are still in force. 
The Tibetan Government engaged that without the previous 
consent of the British Government, no portion of Tibetan territory 
should be ceded, leased, or otherwise disposed of to any foreign 
Power; no such Power should be permitted to intervene in 
Tibetan affairs; no representatives or agents of any foreign 
Power should be admitted to Tibet; no concessions of any kind 
should be granted to foreigners; and no Tibetan revenues, 
whether in kind or in cash, should be pledged or assigned to any 
foreign Power, or to the subject of any foreign Power. The 
Treaty made no reference to the suzerainty of China, though most 
of the stipulations just quoted could not be held to apply to the 
Chinese. Its provisions have never been modified save in one 
or two unimportant points. The Tibetan Government cannot 
dispose of any part of its territory, negotiate with foreign Powers, 
grant concessions, or contract loans, without the previous consent 
of the British Government. But the Treaty postulates the con- 
tinued existence of a Tibetan Government. If China wipes the 
Tibetan Government out of existence, the Treaty becomes a 
dead letter, and all the safeguards which we marched to Lhasa 
to exact cease to be operative. Can it be wondered at, therefore, 
that the British Government, which had once unwittingly watched 
China destroy a Tibetan Government, declined to allow her to do 
so again? Is it surprising that the entry of another Chinese 
army into Tibet has been sternly forbidden? Such a step 
implies no “forward” movement, it portends no protector- 
ate, as the Manchester Guardian and the Daily News and other 
emotional Radical journals ignorantly suppose. But it is a 
step which Great Britain was bound to take. The permanent 
transformation of Tibet into an orthodox Chinese province 
would mean that the country might some day become anybody’s 
prey. 

The validity of the Lhasa Treaty is not impaired by the sub- 
sequent Convention between Great Britain and China, signed at 
Peking on April 27, 1906. On the contrary, it is strengthened. 
China confirmed the Lhasa Treaty, and Great Britain, on her 
part, undertook not to annex Tibetan territory nor to interfere 
in the administration of Tibet. The recognition by Great 
Britain of Chinese suzerainty was again not specifically mentioned, 
though it was unquestionably implied. British policy had never 
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contemplated a repudiation of Chinese suzerainty. Sir Francis 
Younghusband had expressly said, in his speech at the signing 
of the Treaty in the Po-ta-la, that Great Britain “fully recog- 
nised the continued suzerainty of the Chinese Government.” 
What was not recognised, and was then never dreamed of, was 
that China would immediately proceed to develop suzerainty into 
sovereignty. Had such a process been permanently permitted, 
the Lhasa Treaty would have been of no more value than waste 
paper. The process has been stopped just in time. 

There remain to be considered the Tibetan clauses of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907. The first thing to be noted about 
that celebrated document is that China was no party to it. It 
was an arrangement solely between ourselves and Russia. China 
cannot take her stand upon any of the Tibetan clauses of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, and request us to adhere to them. 
If those clauses do not now fit the existing situation in Tibet, it is 
with Russia, and with Russia alone, that we must seek by agree- 
ment to modify them. Russia recognised in the Convention 
“that Great Britain, by reason of her geographical position, has a 
special interest in the maintenance of the status quo in the ex- 
ternal relations of Tibet.” It might have been added, with equal 
truth, that Great Britain had a far greater special interest by 
reason of the preferential stipulations of the Lhasa Treaty. The 
Convention provided that neither Power should seek to acquire 
Tibetan territory or interfere in the internal administration; that 
they should only enter into negotiations with Tibet “ through 
the intermediary of the Chinese Government”; that they should 
not send representatives to Lhasa; that they should not seek 
concessions; and that no part of the Tibetan revenues should be 
assigned to them or to their subjects. Why Russia should have 
thus been admitted to full participation in the main provisions of 
the Lhasa Treaty, on the basis of mutual self-denial, it is not now 
profitable to inquire. The point of importance is that the Anglo- 
Russian Convention does not concern China except indirectly. 

We are still, it may be assumed, prepared to abide by the 
Tibetan clauses of the Anglo-Russian Convention, with one pro- 
minent exception. We do not wish to annex Tibetan territory, 
or to interfere in the internal administration of the Tibetan 
Government, or to seek concessions, or to make loans; but the 
time has come when it is imperative for us to have a British 
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consular representative at Lhasa, and to abandon our resolve only 
to transact Tibetan business through the Chinese Government. 
The present situation is ridiculous in the extreme. China has put 
herself out of court, both with ourselves and with the Tibetans, by 
her unwarrantably aggressive actions in Tibet. She has destroyed 
one Tibetan Government, and has recently sought to destroy 
another. We cannot continue to conduct our diplomatic business 
with an autonomous Tibet through the circumlocutory route of 
Peking. We have just laid stress upon our independent treaty 
relations with Tibet, but our emphatic reminder will count for 
very little unless we have our own representative at Lhasa. Such 
an appointment would imply no definite development of British 
influence, but would simply correspond to the British repre- 
sentatives stationed in every other autonomous country in the 
world. Moreover, there would be no fear of any repetition of the 
Burnes incident at Kabul in the forties of last century. The 
Tibetans are now so well disposed towards Great Britain that they 
would warmly welcome a British Consul-General. He would 
only require a small escort, such as similar officers in Persia are 
already allowed. To the extent of these necessities the Anglo- 
Russian Convention requires early amendment. 

I have spoken of our moral obligations towards the Tibetans. 
They are very real, although the sympathy of British Radicals, 
which never extends beyond Armenians and Macedonians, does 
not take them into account. It is true that the recent plight of 
the people of Tibet was due to the follies and the intrigues of the 
Dalai Lama. But the people were not to blame for his errors, 
and he himself is now a much-chastened man. We went to 
Lhasa to redress our own grievances and to oust Russian in- 
fluence. In doing so, we unwittingly left the door open for the 
temporary destruction of indigenous Tibetan rule, and the sub- 
stitution of oppressive Chinese control. The Tibetans have now, 
by their own unaided efforts, regained their autonomy, and 
Great Britain, having once overthrown them and left them defence- 
less, is morally bound to see that they are not again placed in 
bondage. Our recent action is based upon our treaty rights, but 
there is a far stronger moral reason which justified us in crying 
Halt!” to the Chinese army on the Tibetan frontier. 

ASIATICUS. 
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